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PREFACE. 



Soke yean ago, the writer determined to interest the children 
then under his care, in the subject of Christian Missions, 
and at once set about collecting the necessary materials for 
lessons. This, however, proved a difficult task. It soon 
became evident that, to gain a comprehensive view of tbe 
question, a very large number of books would be required, 
and a considerable expense incurred. This led the Author 
to resolve, if God should spare his life, to compile a volume, 
which, while complete enough to supply the necessary details, 
should yet be sold at a moderate price. 

In pursuance of that object, the writer has, for several 
years, spent most of his leisure time in the compilation of the 
following pages. Having noW completed his work, he 
commends it to the kind consideration of the Christian 
Ministers and Teachers of Enghind, trusting that it may 
prove useful to them in their noble calling, and be the 
means of promoting the extension of the Redeemer's 
kingdom. 

The aim of the writer has not been to compile a denomi- 
national history of missions, but simply to relate how the 
Gospel at first reached the different countries where it is now 
established. Hence the work is unsectarian. In some cases 
the Church of England missions are of necessity the most 
prominent; in others, the Wesleyan missions claim the 
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IV PREFACE. 

greatest attention ; in others^ again> the London or Baptist 
Missionary Societies stand out the most conspicuous. In 
many instances the Moravian Brethren claim the honour of 
being the pioneers of the Christian army. 

One plan has been pursued throughout^ viz.^ to commence 
with the people^ their customs^ and rehgion ; then to show 
how the Gospel reached them^ what difficulties had to be 
overcome, and what suqcesa has been achieved. The facts 
have been gathered from the most reliable sources, and the 
statistics taken from the last Annual Reports of the various 
Missionary Societies. 

There are several ways in which the book may be used. 
First, it may serve as a text-book for reference ;, the teacher 
drawing from it matter for lessons, the minister materials 
for missionaiy lectures or addresses. Then, again, parts of 
it might be read to the elder children in a school at special 
seasons, and, it may be, the general reader find it an interest- 
ing ^^ Story of the Cross/' 

If in any of these ways the book shpuld be found useful,, 
the writer will be well rewarded for his labour, and he will 
ascribe the praise to that gracious God whose kind providence 
has enabled him to complete the self-imposed task. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE CHRISTIAN TEAOHEE'S DFTY IN BESPEOT TO 

MISSIONS. 

Ihe Diyine command to preaoH the Gospel to all nations — ^The present 
state of the world as regards Christianity — The means at present 
employed to eyangelize the heathen — Keply to objections — The success 
of Mission operations, both direct and indirect — Present efforts not 
commensurate with present wants — The great want of the day, a true 
mbsionary spirit in the Church — The school the place to arouse that 
spirit — Benefits which would result from the existence of such a spirit 
^Flans for infusing and sustaining a missionary spirit — Objections of 
teachers met — An appeal to all Chnstian teachers. 



«Thou, whose Almighty Word 
Chaos and darkness heard, 

And took their flight, 

" Hear ns, we humbly pray ; 
And, where the GN>spel day 
Sheds not its glorious ray, 

Let there be light." 

To dispel the darkness of heathenism, the Lord Jesus com- 
manded His disciples to " go into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature." As this command involved much 
labour, and exposed those who obeyed it to many dangers, the 
gracious assurance was added, '^ Lo, I am with you alway, even 
onto the end of the world." 

In the strength of that assurance, the apostles went every- 
where, " preaching the Word." The simple stoiy of the Cross 
was their theme ; and, wherever that story was told, multitudes 
believed, and were " turned from darkness to marvellous light" 
Were the hearers rude barbarians or refined Greeks, unlettered 
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2 THE CHBISTIAN TEACHEB's DUTY 

rustics or learned scribes, the results were the same ; they cast 
away their idols, forsook their sins, and, in th^ir turn, pro- 
claimed that truth which once they despised. The Gospel, thus 
set in motion, marched onward, despite the combined efforts of 
Jew and Gentile to prevent its advance. Deserted temples, 
complaining priests, and royal edicts, attested its increasing 
success ; while the fortitude of those who were called to suffer 
for its sake, bore witness to its sustaining power and Divine 
origin. 

Soon the " stone cut out without hands became a mountain, 
and filled the whole earth;" and at last the Gospel of the 
despised and crucified Kazarene, became the acknowledged 
religion of the Koman Empire. 

The Gospel being essentially aggressive in its character, 
wherever it was carried it supplanted other religions ; and this 
of necessity, for it is the "power of God." Hence the im- 
potency of human opposition. It is, moreover, "the power of 
God unto salvation ; " and hence multitudes have rejoiced in its 
consolation in the midst of trouble ; multitudes have clung to 
its promises in the midst of their distress ; and multitudes have 
realized its hopes in a brighter and better world. 

Believing the Gospel to be the only remedy for the malady of 
sin, the only system capable of elevating the human race, and 
the only thing that can satisfy the cravings of the soul, we 
must lament that so few, comparatively, have been brought 
under its influence. Surely a solemn responsibility rests upon 
every Christian to aid in its promulgation ! WeU may it be asked, 

** Shall we, whose sotds are lighted 
With wisdom from on high« 
Shall we to men benight^ 
The lamp of light deny ? ** 

No, we ought not, we dare not, if we would render a faithM 
account of our stewardship. Fidelity to our Master, gratitude 
for the gift, and compassion for the heathen, demand that we 
do what we can to " send forth the joyful sound." 

Of the millions who form the human family, the number of 
Christians is yet but smalL This is no random assertion, as 
the following statistics will prove. 

According to Eavenscrofb^s Tables, it appears that the 
estimated population of the world is 1,263,574,860. Of this 
number Asia has 872,456,200; Africa, 51,875,000; America, 
60,556,000; Oceanica, 3,990,000; and Europe, 274,697,660. 



IN BESPECT TO MISSIONS. S 

Respecting the religious state of this vast multitude, the 
foUowing analysis will speak for itself : — 

Asia. — ^Heathens, 788,256,200 ; Mohammedans, 76,000,000; 

Jews, 1,500,000; Christians, 6,700,000. 
Afbica.— Heathens, 22,524,000; Mohammedans, 25,000,000; 

Jews, 1,250,000; Christians, 3,101,000. 
America. — Heathens, 3,000,000 ; Jews, 30,000 ; ChristianSj 

57,544,000. 
OcEANiCA. — Heathens, 2,985,000 ; Jews, 5,000 ; Christians, 

1,000,000. 
EufiOPE. — Heathens, 150,000; Mohammedans, 4,688,000; 

Jews, 3,431,700 ; Christians, 266,427,960. 

Making a summaiy of these numbers, we have 816,915,200 
heathen, 105,688,000 Mohammedans, 6,216,700 Jews, and 
334,754,000 Christians. This gives rather more than three- 
fourths of the entire population of the world at present un* 
affected hj the Gospel. Here, then, is a motive which ought 
to be powerful, and prompt to extraordinary efforts on the part 
of the Christian Church, to send to the millions thus in dark« 
ness the Gospel light 

As the mind may be often instructed through the eye, the 
following diagramic illustrations of the religious state of the 
world are given. The coloured parts represent the entire 
population of a country. The parts shaded black represent the 
heathen portion, those painted red the Jfohcrnimedan, the yellov> 
tint indicates the number of Jews^ and the Ught hlvs the 
Christia/nH* 

Such, then, is the religious state of the world. Vast indeed 
is the field yet to be ploughed and sowed before the great 
harvest of the Lord can be gathered ! 

Let us now consider the provision which has been made by 
the Church of Christ to remove this mighty mass of heathenism. 

At the close of the year 1863 there were siacty-two Protestant 
Missionary Societies engaged in the great work of evangelizing 
the world. Of this number, 16 were English, 7 Scotch, 
1 Irish, 1 French, 11 German and Swiss, 2 Dutch, 3 Kor- 
w^an and Swedish, 1 Danisn, 17 American, 2 British North 
American, and 2 West Indian. 

These sixty-two separate agencies occupied one thousand Jive 
hundred and sixteen Mission Stations, and maintained one 

* See folded sheet at the end of book. 
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ihouscmd five hundred and ninety-one places of worship. The 
number of missionaries engaged in preaching the Gospel was 
seven thovscmd three hvmdred and seventy-two, of which number 
three thouscmd eight hv/ndred and sixty-eight were fully ordained 
painisters, the remainder catechists and other lay-agents. The 
following tables, compiled from " Statistics of Missions," pub- 
lished in 1863, may be interesting: — 

I. THE MISSIONARY SOCIETIES OP GREAT BRITAIN. 



Wbra 
Tonndfld. 



1701 

1792 
1795 

1800 

1816 
1817 



1840 
1843 
1844 
1844 
1850 
1850 



1858 

1860 
1860 
1860 



1824 
1841 
1842 

1843 

1847 



1840 
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ENGLAND. 

Society fbr the Propaffation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts ... 

The Baptist Missionary Society ... 
The London Missionary Society ... 



The Chnrch [of England] Missionary 
oOciexy ... ... ... ... 

The General Baptist Missionary 
Society M* ... ... ... 

Wesleyan Missionary Society 

The Scriptural Knowledge Institu- 

VlOll ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Welsh Foreign Missionary Society... 
The Lew-Chew Naval Mission 
English Presbyterian ForeignMission 

The Patagonian Mission 

The Chinese Evangelization Society 

The Chinese Society for Furthering 

the Gospel ... ... ... ... 

Turkish Missions Aid Society 
Christian Vernacr. Education Society 
Prim. Methodist Missionary Society 
Free United Methodist Missy. Society 
The Moslem Missionary Society .» 
The Baptist Mission to China 

SCOTLAND. 

Church of Scotland's Foreign Mission 
The Edinburgh Medical Mission ... 
The Reformed Presbyterian Church's 

Foreign Mission ... ... 

The Free Church of Scotland's Foreign 

Mission ... ... ... ... 

The United Presbyterian Church's 

ForeignMission 

IRELAND. 

The Irish Presbyterian Church's 
ForeignMission 
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(East and West Indies, South Aflica. 
Australia, New Zealand, North 
America. 
(India. West Indies, West Africa, 
} China. 

{South Seas, West Indies, South 
Aflrica, Mauritius, India, China, 
Madagascar. 
rWest Indies, West Aflrica, Egypt, 
j Abyssinia. Turkey, West Asia, 
I India, China, New Zealand, Ame- 
l^ rica, Mauritius, Madagascar. 

[ India, China. 

\ West Indies, Aflrica, India, China, 
( Australia, Polynesia. 
V Syria, India, Penang, China, British 
\ Guiana, British North America. 

Brittany, India. 

Lew-Chew. 

China. 

China. 
I China. 
European and Asiatic Turkey. 

East Afirica. 
China. 



India. 
China. 

I New Hebrides. 

\ India, KalTraria. 

(West Indies, West Aflrica, South 
I Africa, North Africa, Syria, India. 

I India [imkote, Gogo, Sunt, Borsad]. 
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SncI), then, are the means at present employed by the 
Protestant Churches to evangeKze the world. And with what 
success? "With none, declares the Roman Catholic historian, 
T. "W. M. Marshall, in his work, entitled " Christian Missions : 
their Agents, and their Results." None, say some members of 
the Anthropological Society. But little, says the Bishop of 
Natal. According to these individuals, the whole has been a 
great mistake. The missionaries were the wrong men ; the 
means were such as rendered success doubtful, if not impossible; 
and the people have not only not been con/verted, but have been 
made more degraded by being brought in contact with the 
missionaries. 

Bold assertions these ! But this is not alL Mr. Marshall 
strives to prove that all Missions but those of the Church of 
Rome must necessarily fail. The Bishop of Natal endeavours 
to show that there is no hope of converting the heathen until 
the missionaries cease to believe that the wliole Bible is the 
inspired "Word of Gk)d. The membew of the Anthropological 
Society go a step further, and assert that Christianity is not 
adapted to meet the wants of the savage, and suggest that 
Islamism should be tried. 

We are free to confess that mistakes may have been made, 
both in the agents sent out, and in some of the means used 
We are ready, to admit that some of the professed converts may 
have acted in a manner at once unchristian and disgraceful 
We are ready to concede that, in some cases, the actual number 
of conversions does not appear to be at all commensurate with 
the agencies employed. But, notwithstanding all this, we 
fearlessly assert, that, taken as a whole, Prot^tant Missions 
have been eminently successful To prove the assertion, we 
point to Tinnevelly and Sierra Leone, with their native, self- 
supporting Churches; we point to some of the South Sea 
Islands, and we ask the opponent to compare their present 
state with their state forty years ago, and, having done so, to 
give an unprejudiced verdict ; and this verdict will, we are 
sure, be in fitvour of Protestant Missions. We go a step 
further, and say that there has been a work accomplished 
which cannot be stated by figures, nor estimated by mere 
summaries — such a work as is now being carried on in India — 
a leavening of the mass with Christian principles, and a gradual 
loosening of the foundations of^ ancient superstitions. 

We would also remind some of these opponents, that they are 
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taeasnnng otur saocess by a standard which, probably, they 
would not like to have applied to their own. For instance :— 
Would Mr. Marshall consent to have the efforts of his Church 
to evangelize the Irish and the Italians in London, judged by 
the lives of individual members of that community 1 Are 
there not to be found, among the lower orders of the Irish and 
Italians, those who, though they attend Mass on the Sabbath 
morning, spend the rest of the day in drinking and swearing ? 
Tes, many such 1 Any one can see them, if he only looks for 
them. Should Mr. Marshall doubt this, we invite him to visit 
the Irish quarters of London, of Liverpool, or of Glasgow, knd 
see and judge for himself Now, according to Mr. Marshall's 
standard, we have a right to conclude that the Church of Rome 
has made a sreat mistake, both in the agents she has com- 
miadoned, and in the means she has devised fand we would most 
respectfully suggest, that, as the rites and ceremonies of Home 
have fidled to convert these individuals, it would be well to try 
Protestantism. « 

If not to truly convert every individual member of a 
community is to prove the failure of a Church's efforts to 
evangelize a people, and the impotency of the €k)spel, then 
England herscdf sifcands before the world as a striking example 
of the failure of Christianity. But who is bold enough to 
assert that England would have been greater, more moral, 
more Godlike, had she I'eceived the Koran instead of the 
Bible 1 "We speak as imto wise men; judge ye what we 
say." 

Looking at the results which have been achieved, some 
persons may consider the work of evangelizing the world an 
nopeless task ; others may say that we are not to expect such 
a consummation until afber the return of the Lord Jesus to 
His Church. Without entering into the question of whether 
the blessed time predicted, when " the earth shall be filled with 
the knowledge of the Lord," is to be pre or post Millennial, 
let us look more fully at the success which has already attended 
the missionary efforts of the Protestant Churches. Speaking 
generally, we think we may safely say, that God has given 
success proportionate to the efforts put forth. In proof of 
this, we may point to India. TaMng India, Ceylon, and 
Bnrmah together, there has been, during the last ten years, 
an increase of nine Societies labouring there : seventy-three 
additional principal stations have been occupied ; six foreign 
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and one hundred and thirty-five native missionaries, and one 
thousand and seventy-eight native catechists, have been added 
to those already at work. During the same period, the increase 
in the number of adults and children receiving Ohiistian 
instruction was one hundred cmd eighteen ihovscmdjive hundrred 
and seven. The steady progress which the Gospel has made in 
India, during the period mentioned above, will be clearly seen 
when we compare the proportion of the population who were 
receiving Christian irstruction in the year 1862 with that in the 
year 1852. In the latter year the proi)ortion was one in every 
1,567 of the entire population ; while, in the former, it was 
reduced to one in every 666 : the total number of adults and 
children receiving instruction being, in 1852, 191,269 j and, in 
1862, 307,756. 

With such results as these, it surely is not too much to 
expect that if the Chnstian Church inci*eased its efforts 
an hundredfold, God would vouchsafe His blessing in the 
same proportion ; and then we might hope to see India, 
0iina, Africa — 'yea, the whole world — completely evange- 
lized. 

Why should not this be realized ? Seventy years have 
only just passed away since the foundation of Missions, and in 
^hat period the standard of the Cross has been erected, and 
Churches founded, in almost every country in the world; the 
Bible has been translated into the languages of nearly all 
people ; multitudes have been induced to cast away their idols, 
and worship the living God; and all this has been accomplished 
in what may be regarded as only a sowing-time-^a seed-time, 
moreover, which was preceded by a long winter of ploughing — 
countries invaded, savages tamed, languages learned and 
l*educed to order, and the Bible translated The plough 
having done its work, the seed having been scattered, it 
only remains that the labourers enter into the fields which are 
even now ripening for the harvest. 

True, in some cases, the ground has but just been turned by 
the plough ; while, in others, even this has not been accom- 
plished. There remains, therefore, a great work to be done ; 
and let the Christian remember, that, however degraded may 
be the state of a people, or however dark may be their 
mythology, the Gospel is able to raise the one and dispel 
the other. "It has enlightened the ignorant South Sea 
Islanders, and demolished their unorganized religions. It haa 
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eohverted a cannibal race into a God-fearing, man-lovihg 
people. It Ixas combated and OTercome the powerful and 
subtle system of Hindooism and Buddhism. It has been more 
than equal to the ingenuity, the subtlety, and the ^tnaticism of 
an inveterate priesthood, and the veneration and shrewdness of 
a thinking people; and it has won from its opponents a 
commendation more complete and valuable than the praise of 
its friends." 

Speaking of the Bible, a Bengalee native and heathen 
newspaper thus expresses itself: — *'It is the best and most 
excellent of all English books, and there is not its like in 
the English language. As every joint of the sugar-cane, from 
the foot to the top, is full of sweetness, so every page of the 
Bible is fraught with the most precious instruction. A portion 
of that book would yield to you more of sound morality than a 
thousand other treatises on the Same subject. In short, if any 
person studies the English language, with a view to gain 
wisdom, there is not another book more worthy of being read 
than the Bible." 

Another journal, edited by a Brahmin, speaking of the 
missionaries, says : — ^' It is evident to all that missionaries 
are doing a vast amount of work. These missionaries are the 
inhabitants of a far-off land. There, like our spiritual teachers,- 
they generally abandon worldly avocations, and devote them- 
selves to the things of religion. For the dissemination of their 
own religion, they suffer much, go to distant lands, learn the 
languages of the people, mix freely with them, and, by the 
manifestation of meekness and other virtues, easily accomplish 
their object. We must say, that by missionaries principally, 
English civilization, the English language, and English wisdom 
are diffused." 

A third journal, when speaking of the mind of the people^ 
says : — " With our converted coimtrymen, we are anxiously 
expecting God's day, when the hearts of many millions amongst 
us will be stirred, we may not say by the spirit of Christian, but 
t)y a strong religious agitation. Anything is preferable to 
this senseless sticHng to old ways." 

Surely, these sentiments indicate a shaking of the diy bones, 
and suggest the double duty of increasing the missionary staff 
among them, and earnest piiiyer that the Spirit may breathe 
upon them, so that they may stand up "an exceeding great 
army/' to the praise of the living Grod. 
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The fhture prospects of India ai« most encouraging to the 
xnissionarj as well as the statesman. Already the inter- 
communication of that vast country is rendered safe and 
easy. On her magnificent rivers the steamboat plies ; through 
her extensive plains and over her stupendous heights the 
railroad has been carried ; the oceans have been spanned by the 
electric telegraph ; and thus the Empire is brought within a 
few days of home. The awM mutiny of the native army has 
been overruled by Qod for good ; — ^for the good of the natives 
themselves, inasmuch as it has drawn the faithful Prince nearer 
to the British Qovemment; and the "Star of India^'' that 
glitters upon his breast^ proclaims to all the honour conferred 
npon the loyaL An improved system of government and the 
development of the natural resources of the country have placed 
within the grasp of the poor the means of labour and the hope 
of gain. Education, with its attendant privileges, has been 
placed in the way of all ; and now, woman — ^noble woman, 
whose tenderness, fortitude, endurance^ and quick presentment 
make her, when enlightened by Christian education, both a 
help-meet for man, and the moulder of a future generation — is 
about to be raised to her proper sphere of influence and honour. 

Not only has the good of man resulted from that tremendous 
evil, but the glory of Crod Himself has been promoted, inasmuch 
as the consolidation of power and the unity of Gk)vemment have 
tended to the safety of the missionaries, and enlarged the spheres 
of their labours ; so that now, throughout the entire Empire, the 
€k)spel may be proclaimed without let or hindrance. In every 
town and city Christian instructors may sow the Gk)spel seed, 
which, according to the Divine promise, shall not be sown in 
vain. True, it may be our lot to send forth the sower only ; 
but the time shall come when the reapers shall go and gather 
in an abundant harvest of ripened souls for glory. Even now, 
the lamentation of the Brahmin is heard, as he mourns over the 
decline of the ancient superstition. In answer to that lamenta- 
tion, let the voice of the Christian Church be heard, uttering 
one loud, potent cry — 

'* Arm of the Lord, awake, awake ! 
Put on Thj strength ; the nation shake j 
And let the world adoring see 
Triumphs of mercy wrought by Thee." 

Both the direct and indirect success of the Gospel, in all 
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parts of the world, should encourage the Christian Church 
to put forth increased exertions, and provide for the fuU^ 
development of that heavenly scheme. Although much has 
been accomplished, much yet remains to be done ; and, in order 
that fresh triumphs may be won, the existing agencies must be 
fully sustained, and fresh ones organized. To do this, two 
things are required — namely, an increased revenusy and a 
larger supply of men. 

How insignificant is the sum of mon^ raised by the 
Protestant Christians of Europe and America for IkCssion 
purposes, when compared with the wealth of the nations and 
the wants of the world ! The entire income of the various 
Missionary Societies is probably not more than a million 
sterling ; of which sum, about senen hwndred thousand pounds 
are contributed by the British Churches. In 1859, the entire 
income was eight hundred and ninety-one thousand five 
hundred and sixty pounds ; of which sum, six hundred and 
eighteen thousand eight hundred and thirty-three pounds was 
raised in the United Kingdom, fiffynseven thousand five hundred 
and forty-four pounds on the continent of Europe, and two 
hundred and fifteen thousand two hundred and eighty-three 
pounds in America. Well may we say, "What is this among 
80 many 1 " 

Admitting that a veiy large sum, in addition to the one 
mentioned, is raised for religious and charitable purposes 
connected with our home population, it may be safely asserted, 
that, considering the wealth of the British nation, a great 
augmentation might be made to the revenue of the Missionary 
Societies, without in any way interfering with the flow of 
charity in those channels which are already occupied. 

A people who accumulate over sixty millions steriing, and 
q)end nearly forty more on beer,* could easily raise three or 
four times the amount at present subscribed for the propagation 
of the Gospel in foreign lajids. If only two and a-half per cent, 
of the yearly accumulation was devoted to the Mission cause, 
(yns million and Or-half sterling would be obtained. If to this 
oould be added four per cent, of the money spent on beer, over 
another million and a-half would be obtained, giving us a total 
of three millions sterling. It is not easy to calculate the amount 
of good which could be accomplished with such increased means — 
a good which cannot be estimated by mere figures, or statistical 
♦ See Mr. Gladstone's speech on the Budget, 1865, 
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^mmaries. Why is it, then, that, as a nation, we do" so little 
for the cause of Missions ? Doubtless, because there is not an 
intelligent, missionary spirit among our people ; and this, 
resulting from the fact that the Christian Church has not been 
educated in the subject. 

. In many cases, all that is done by the minister of a church, 
is to get up an occasional meeting, or lecture, at which a 
number of speeches are made, and some anecdotes told. But 
nothing is attempted in the way of a systematic study of the 
subject. Sometimes even this is not done, and the congregation 
is left in total ignorance of the successes of those Missions 
which have been founded, or of the necessity of establishing 
new ones. 

Such a state of things ought not to be — must not be — ^if the 
multitudes who are now sitting in darkness are ever to have the 
Lamp of life. 

Much might be done to infuse a missionaiy spirit into the 
British Church, if the Christian teachers of our land were to 
take the matter into their hands, and give it a place in the 
general routine of the school, and sustain a missionary spirit in 
the children committed to their care. At present, comparatively 
little is done by the teacher in this respect. As a proof of this, 
it may be stated that not one-fourth of our Sunday-schools, and 
not one-twelfth of our day-schools, do anything for the cause of 
Missions. It is evident, therefore, that in the majority of 
schools. Missions to the heathen form no part of the scheme of 
instruction. Does not this indicate a want on the part of the 
teacher himself? Can it be possible that a soul enlightened by 
the Gospel, and cheered by the immutable promises of Grod, 
should not be constrained to influence those placed under his 
ciare 1 . Children above all are susceptible to sympathy, and are 
easily impressed, while the early impressions are not soon 
efi^u^d, and of them it may be truly said, Ihey are "wax to 
receive and marble to retain." Every Christian teacher should, 
therefore, seek to impress his scholars with the sense of the 
duty and the privilege of aiding the cause of Missions. If this 
be done, then, when the child becomes a youth, he may burn 
with the desire to aid the noble work ; and, when he reaches 
manhood, may prove to be an Elliott, a Martyn^ or a Swartz. 

It is to be feared that in those schools where the subject of 
Missions is recognised, the utmost that is done is to collect 
money for some particular Society^ and to distribute periodically 
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a few tracts, which, it may be, are valued more for the pictures 
than for the iiiformation they contain ; and this, perhaps, of 
necessity, since they treat of subjects in which children have 
not been instructed. Pew, very few, of our juvenile contri- 
butors are able to point out the locality of the principal 
missionary stations, and still fewer know anything of their history. 
So, then, even in those schools in which the subject of Missions 
commands some attention, it is to be feared that nothing like a 
true missionary spirit is called forth. Nor is this surprising, 
since little is done to give the children an intelligent view of the 
subject. Money is asked for and obtained ; papers are distri- 
buted and lost ; occasional lectures are given and forgotten ; or, 
if they leave an impression, it is only in proportion as the 
pictures are striking or the anecdotes amusing. But little or 
nothing is done to make the children acquainted with the 
locality of Missions, the people among whom they are carried 
on, their former condition and history, their habits of life, the 
history of missionary efforts among them, or its present cha- 
racter and success. Let this be done by a teacher, who, feeling 
the importance of the subject, takes every opportunity to 
impress his children with the duty of sending the Gospel to all 
people, then we may expect, by the blessing of God, they will 
be led to give the cause of Missions a place in their heart, and 
make it a subject of constant prayer. May that day speedily 
arrive ! At present it is to be feared that the following case is 
a representative one : — A gentleman visited a large metro- 
politan school, in connexion with which there is a Juvenile 
Association. In the course of conversation with an intelligent 
girl in the first class, he asked some question relative to the 
Tinnevelly and Toruba Missions. To his surprise he found that 
she was totally unacquainted with their history, and almost 
ignorant of the existence of such places. If the like of this 
prevails, no wonder that there is but little missionary spirit in 
our schools, or that so few of the youth of England identify 
themselves with the cause, or devote themselves to the noble 
work. The subject appeals to the Christian teachers of Eng- 
land, both the zealous Sabbath-school teacher and the influential 
and intelligent teachers of our Day-schools. 

The benefits of infusing a missionary spirit into the educa- 
tion of our children would be fourfold. Firsty the teacher 
himself would be benefited. As he traced the triumphs of the 
Cross, his faiih. would be strengthened ; as he considered the 
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state of the heathen, his soul would be drawn out in com- 
passion for the millions who are destitute of the blessings he 
himself enjoys ; as he dwelt upon the love of Christ to perishing 
sinners, hu heart would glow with gratitude to the Lord who 
bought him ; as he traced the wonderful effects of the Grospel 
in civilizing the barbarian, refining and elevating the nations 
brought under its influence, he would bum with a strong desire 
to be mstrumental in sendmg the message of mercy to those 
sunk in ignorance and deprayily, and thereby prove the reaHty 
of his own love to Jesus. Secondly , the scholars would be 
benefited. As the state of the heathen world was set before 
them, and strong contrasts drawn between their own condition, 
physically, intellectually, and spiritually, and that of the country 
under consideration, their thankfidness would be drawn out ; 
and, when it was explained that the differences so strikingly 
exhibited were due to the Grospel, their love to God for giving 
them such unspeakable blessings and privileges would be in- 
creased. Thirdly^ the Church would be b^iefited. For, as the 
great and truly heroic deeds of our missionaries were rehearsed, 
many a breast would swell, and many an eye would brighten ; 
as the thrilling incidents in the life of a Judson, or a Heber, or 
a Williams were dwelt upon, many a youthful mind would be 
inspired with an ennobling sentiment ; as l^e missionary hymn 
was sung, many a soul might be stirred up by the Spirit of God, 
and many a holy desire would rise to the lips in the words, 
" Here am I ; send me." So would a youthful phalanx be 
raised up to take the places of those who pass from labour to 
rest. FowriMy^ the missionary societies would be benefited, aSy 
with an increase of a missionary spirit, there would be a corre- 
sponding increase of funds, and the open hand would accompany 
the open heart It is an interesting fact that, in 1859, there 
were 2,186 schools mentioned in the Reports of the l^v^ great 
English Missionary Societies, as aiding their cause. The simi 
obtained from these schools was nearly thirteen thousand pounds, 
of which nearly eefoem, thousa/nd was subscribed by 394 Juvenile 
Associations. 

Now, it may be fairly assumed that a generally diffused 
missionary spirit in our schools would lead to the formation of 
numerous Juvenile Auxiliaries. Suppose 10,000 such were 
formed, and that each produced 16?. per annum, about 160,00(U 
would be obtained, — a sum exceeding the revenue of any one 
Society now engaged in the work. 
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With such additional Arnds, the Missionary Societies would be 
able to extend ihe sphere of their operations. Parts of India 
and China, not yet enlightened by the Gospel, might receive its 
light. Those isles of the seas where the war-cry is still heard 
echoing through their beautiful valleys might hear the voice of 
the Piinoe o£ Peace. And thus man would become the 
honoured instrument of fulfilling the prophetic promise, *' Ask 
of me, and I shall give the heathen for thine inheritance, and 
the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession ;" until, at 
length, " the knowledge of the Lord should cover the earth as 
the waters cover the deep." 

The question has often been asked. How can a missionary 
spirit be infused into the education of our children 1 To this 
question we may safely reply. Not by leaving the subject to be 
dealt with in the Sunday-schools exclusively; not by merely 
asking the children for subsciiptions, or distributing missionary 
periodicals ; not by the excitement of an occasional lecture on 
the subject. All these are good in their way, and may serve to 
sustain a missionary spirit when it has been excited, but of 
themselves they will never accomplish the great work of 
infusing that spirit 

How, then, ia this mUsumary spirit to he vnfused into the 
education of our children ? 

"We have already seen that the small proportion of Sabbath- 
schools actively engaged in aiding Missions cannot effect this* 
What is wanted is, that in our Day-schools, and especially in 
our Normal schools, the subject of Missions should be fully 
tecognised, and that our teachers, animated by a true missionary 
spirit^ should make it a, regular part of their school instruction. 
Until this is done, very little will be accomplished.* But 
some teachers may object that with the pressure of Inspectors' 
examinations, and the instructions of their pupil-teachers, their 
Hands are full enough already. But no eodra work is required ; 
the ordinary lesson on Scripture or geography would be suffi- 
cient, if given from a missionary point of view, and in a mis- 
sionaiy spirit. The infusion of the missionary spirit, then, 

* This is now done in the College with which we are connected. Monthly 
lessons are given to all the children in therarious schools ; to the younger ones 
on missionary pictures, to the elder ones a systematic course on the spread 
of the Gospel. Already the happiest effects have resulted ; the children are 
Uiterested, and the teacher^s own soul enlarged and impressed with the duty 
<^ privilege of aiding the great work of evangelizing the world. 
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belongs to tlie Day-school, the sustaining of that spirit may be 
helped forward in our Sunday-schools ; not, however, by merely 
obtaining contributions from the children, or giving away books, 
but mainly by continuing the work begun and carried on in the 
Day-schooL 

To the successAil accomplishment of this result the first 
essentkl is the possession of a missionaiy spirit by the teacher. 
Christian teacher ! is this yours ? Are you bearmg your 
Master's name, and yet doing nothing to extend the triumphs 
of His Cross, or, having felt what you owe to your Saviour, are 
you working heartily for Him ] Unless the teacher possess this 
spirit, little if anything can be achieved, but with it much may 
be done, both by systematic and incidental teaching. 

I. The systematic teaching might include the following : — 

1. A simple course of lessons on the religious state of the 
countries, or parts of countries, where missionary work is being 
can-ied on, given in connexion with the lesson on geography. 
Why should not those children who are well acquainted with 
the physical and political state of Africa, India, or China, be as 
fully informed of the religious condition of their inhabitants, 
knd the amount of success which has attended the labours of the 
missionaries amongst them ] Surely the boy or girl who would 
readily fill up an outline map of Hindostan, and show the 
courses of the principal rivers, the position of the mountain 
ranges, and the locality of the chief cities, ought to be able to 
point out the centres of missionary enterprise, and know some- 
thing of what Gk)d is doing there I The teacher would find it 
a pleasant task to glean in an evening from missionary periodi- 
cals the information required, and, while the child was drawing 
the map of a coimtry, he might be required to indicate those 
towns or districte where missionaiy operations are carried on, 
and would thus become an intelligent and interested reader of 
missionary books. 

2. A missionary aspect should be given to the daily Scripture 
lesson, and once a week or a fortnight a lesson might be given 
on Missions in general, in lieu of the Bible lesson of the day. A 
few such are here indicated :-7- , 

1. The command of Christ, " Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the Gospel to every creature ;" and the gracious promise, 
" Lo, 1 am with you alway." 
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2. The misEdonary labourB of the apostles and their oom- 
panions. 

3. The spread of the Gospel from thd apostolic days to the 
time of Constantine. 

4. From the death of Constantine to the close of the fourth 
century, with its trials under Julian. 

5. The first missionary efforts in the British Isles, and the 
Mission work of the Saxon Church. 

6. The rise and progress of modem Missions. 

7. The establishment and progress of any of our Missionaiy 
Societies. 

8. The present state of the heathen world, so as to show the 
necessity of increased exertions to supply the deficiencies of 
missionaries and money. 

Such subjects, in the hands of earnest. Christian teachers, 
could not &il to interest their children, and promote their 
moral and spiritual welfare. Self-denial would be learned in 
the conduct of the apostles ; the sustaining power of faith would 
be marked in the nobly-borne sufferings of the early martyrs ; 
the folly of opposing God would be seen in the unsuccessful 
attempts of the Roman emperors to crush the Gospel Church ; 
Ihe Divine power of truth would shine in the consistent lives of 
Christian converts ; gratitude to God for our own great blessings 
would be excited by the degraded state of those countries 
without the Gospel, and a desire would be raised to do some- 
thing to send them the Lamp of Life ; while the first impulse to 
become a missionary might arise while listening to the narrative 
oi the labours of some great missionary pioneer. Christian 
teacher ! what a blessing it would be if you became the 
honoured instrument in Grod's hand of accomplishing even a part 
of these results. 

U. The incidental teaching might comprehend such points 
as these :— 

1st. The introduction of Missionary Biography into the 
reading lesson, or at particular times, such as at sewing time 
in the Girls* Schools, while in the Boys* an occasional half- 
hour might be devoted to the subject The following works 
would supply materials for many I'eadings : — " Heroines of Mis- 
sionary Enterprise;** "Memoirs of Captain Allen Grardener;" 
"life Scenes from Mission Fields;** " Life of Egede Hans, the 
Moravian;** " Memoir of John Eliot,** and "Life of Brainerd.** 
2d. The -^ life of a Missionary Hero, such as Martyn or 

o 
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Williams, might be taken up as an occasional lesson, bringing 
out such prominent points as his youth, the causes leading 
him to the work, and the most remarkable incidents of his 
career, 

3d. Missionary Poetry would be an effective means of 
arousing a missionary spirit in children. The singing of a 
Missionary Hymn at the opening or closing of the schools, or 
when a party of missionaries were about leaving their native 
land; and an occasional lesson on such a hymn, as for instance 
on Bishop Heber's " From Greenland's Icy Mountains," would 
be found highly interesting. 

4th. Mention of missionaries and their work might occa- 
sionaUy be made in the opening and closing prayers of the 
school 

In the Sabbath-school, both systematic and incidental 
instruction might also be given. The former consisting of 
courses of lessons given to the entire school, or at least Rections 
of the school. Many of the subjects already suggested could 
be adapted. Such lessons, if fiiven by the Superintendent at 
interJs of thi*e or four^eeks'Lnd properly iuSLal^d. wo«ld 
doubtless be the means of sustaining the missionary spirit of the 
scholars. The incidental teaching might embrace missiouaiy 
poetry, the singing of missionary hymns, and the occasional use 
of missionary prayers. 

In addition to this, each teacher could introduce a good deal 
of incidental teaching at most of the lessons on New Testament 
subjects on ordinary occasions. 

On the Sundays when such lessons were given, the mis- 
sionary map of the world, published by the Church Missionaiy 
Society, should be hung up in the schoolroom, and referred to 
during the lesson ; and by the side of the map might be placed 
enlarged copies of the diagramic views of the religious state of 
the world. By these means the children would gain a tolerably 
correct idea of the extent of territory yet to be occupied, and 
the number of pei'sons still to be reached. Supposing, there- 
fore, that in the Day and Sunday-schools the subject of Missions 
to be fully recognised, we might reasonably expect as one of its 
results an increasing interest in, and desire to aid, the Mission 
cause. Such being the case, plans should be adopted to keep 
alive and increase that desire. 

Among other things the following are suggested :— 

1st That the Day and Sabbath schools connected with a 
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church should unite and form a Juvenile Association for 
Mission purposes. Of such Associations the Master of the 
Day-school and the Superintendent of the Sabbath-school to 
be joint Treasiu^rs, and one of the subordinate teachers act 
as Secretary. The Sunday-school teachers, the pupil-teachers, 
and certain of the senior scholars should form a Committee. 

2d That there should be regular monthly or quarterly 
Meetings of the Association. At these Meetings the latest 
information respecting Missions and missionaries should be 
given. As a general rule, the subject which is to be con- 
^dered at the Meeting should be known before the day, in 
order that any maps, pictures, or other illustrations might be 
obtained. 

3d. That one afternoon and evening in the year should be 
devoted to a Juvenile Missionary F^te. On such occasions all 
the members of the Association to take tea together. After 
tea, addresses to be given by the ministers and teachers, and 
the accounts of the Society placed before the members, and the 
particular way in which the money subscribed had been spent 
niade plain to the children. This latter point is of much greater 
importance than many persons may think. Sometimes children 
have strange notions respecting this matter. We once heard a 
claBs of young children say, in answer to a question put as to 
^hat was done with the money which they subscribed, that it 
^as spent in buying clothes for the teacher and missionaries. 

4th. To give the children a special interest in the appropria- 
tion of the funds, the collection of any ^ear might be devoted 
to some particular object. As for instance, the education of a 
child in some given school, the support of a missionary in a new 
sphere of labour, or the printing and publishing of the Bible in 
heathen lands. 

5tL The establishment of missionaiy sewing classes for the 
girls, and in rural schools the cultivation of a missionary garden 
for the boys. Where this latter could be accomplished many an 
hour now spent in riotous play might be passed in profitable 
occupation. We once had the happiness of superintending such 
& garden, and it was very amusing to listen to the boyish specu- 
lation respecting the probable value of a pet crop of onions or 
potatoes ; and not a little satisfaction was felt when the liberal 
payment of the Rector for a choice bunch of carrots was dropped 
iQto the missionary-box. * 

Many other plans may suggest themselves to the mind of a 

c 2 
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devoted teacher, but these are given as likely to accomplish the 
desired object; and we are bold to say that if any teacher will 
but carry them out with spirit, they will add to his own happi- 
ness as well as serve the sreat purpose for which they are 
designed. « p i~« y 

These are merely suggestions as to how much may be accom- 
plished towards the desired end, but many other ways will 
present themselves to the mind of every intelligent teacher 
whose heart is in the work. Many teachers, however, may 
raise objections on account of the difficulty of obtaining the 
necessary information for a course of lessons on the subject. 

To meet that difficulty and to supply the want, at least in 
some degree, the author ventures to offer to his fellow-teachers 
the following pages, in which will be. found Sketches of Lessons 
on Missions in general, a concise narrative of the planting of 
Christianity in heathen lands, and some hints on the Biography 
and Poetry of Missions. 

To the Christian teachers of England this little volume is 
offered, with the hope that it may be useful to them in their 
noble work. Should it fall into the hands of those who have no 
sympathy with the subject, and who therefore doubt both the 
utility of such lessons and the power of the Gospel to civilize 
the barbarian or Christianize the heathen, the writer would 
fain hope that the consideration of what tKe Grospel has already 
done in taming the savage, in freeing the slave, in elevating 
the degraded, and in giving peace to the troubled soul, may 
lead such to seek its blessings for themselves and desire to 
extend it to others. 

Why should any one doubt the power of the Gospel ? There 
is no opposition too great for it to overcome; there is no 
superstition too gross for it to remove ; there is no philosophy 
too subtle for it to meet. Ecclesiastical powers have tried to 
consume it by fire; the civil authorities to stifle it in the 
dungeon; the schools of philosophy have hurled against it 
argument and scorn ; but all in vain. " The kings of the earth 
set themselves, and the rulers take counsel together against the 
Lord and against his anointed," and accordingly the persecution 
waxed hotter, the number of victims increased, the teachers 
were silenced, and the books were consumed. The enemies of 
the cross were jubilant, and proposed to erect a tablet to com- 
memorate the triumph of heathenism, when " He that sitteth 
in heaven " did " laugL" " The Lord " did " have them ia 
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derision/' Yes, at that very time God was preparing better 
things for His afflicted Church. Constantine ascended the 
Imperial throne. Slowly, yet surely, the good work progressed. 
The Grospel assumed the aggressive, and at last became 
dominant 

But some may say this was not the end of the contest True. 
Julian then ascended the throne, than whom a greater zealot 
for paganism coidd not be found. To the determination of his 
predecessors in persecution he added wit and prudence. He 
laid his plans wisely and deeply, and much apparent success 
attended his efforts. With his successes rose the hopes of his 
party. All prepared to celebrate a great and final triumph of 
heathenism ; but God " bringeth the counsel of heathenism to 
nought" Julian was called out to oppose the Persians, and in 
the conflict received his mortal wound. See him as he is carried 
bleeding to his tent, and hear the song of the suffering Church 
at Antioch, " Confounded be all they who worship carved 
images." See and hear all this and believe. Remember that 
in a few hundred years the Gospel spread far and wide over the 
world. The refined Greek, the warlike Homan, the sun-burnt 
sons of the desert, the impetuous Celt, and the romantic Norman, 
alike owned its power and adorned its doctrines. Bemember, 
also, that by the ordinary operation of His Spirit, Grod made 
His servants patient enough to bear the severest trials; bold 
enough to face the most determined foes, and wise enough to 
meet the most subtle argiiments. Call to mind the fact that 
ages before this the inspired Psalmist had tuned his harp to the 
strains of prophetic song, and in view of the opposition which 
should be offered to the Lord's anointed, sung, 

" Yet have I set my King upon mj holy hill of Zion.** 

He also, had proclaimed the glorious fact that the heathen was 
to be given for an inheritance to the Lord ; and, as standing in 
the place of the Church, had cried, 

** Set up thyself, O God, above the heayens, and thy glory above all 
the earth.'* 

Now it had come to pass, "Bel had bowed, Nebo' had 
stooped." All the gods of the heathen were shown to be but 
idols, "while the stone cut out without hands had become a 
mountain filling the whole eartL" 
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Do you staDd aghast at the amount of the work to be done 1 
Do you say, How can we hope to change the religion, the 
customs, and the habits of the heathen world ? Remember the 
€U)spel did it once, and did it when everything was against it 
The prime movers in this great work were a few obscure men, 
whose lot had been rudeness and ignorance. Yes, behold the 
astonishing spectacle and take courage. '' See the new faith 
struggling from the moihent of its birth against error and vices, 
dissipating the darkness of heathenism with its light ; causing 
virtue to bud and blossom out of the deepest corruption; 
laughing at the subtlety of the sophist ; using but the arms of 
persuasion, and with them conquering alike the most barbarous 
and the refined; extending its empire in the face of the most 
determined opposition; holding its own, though every evil 
passion of man is leagued against it; and sitting at last 
triumphant on the throne of the Caesars." Remember, also, 
its triimiphs in later times and in modem days. Mark what it 
has accomplished in the Pacific, in India, and in Africa. 
Keflaot upon the ^t that wherever it gets a footing there it 
takes rooi^ and its fruit is happiness to man and glory to God. 
Gird thyself therefore, O Christian teacher, for the work. Be 
not content until the millions who are now destitute of a true 
hope for the future rejoice in the blessed hope of everlasting 
life. Kemember that God's arm is not shortened that it cannot 
s&ve, neither is His ear heavy that it cannot hear. Exert thy- 
self to send to all the word of lifa Think no trouble too great 
which may be bestowed, so that you may succeed in giving your 
children an interest in the great question. 

Saved yourself, rest not until others are saved also. Imitate 
the man * who, when rescued from a watery grave by the crew 
of the life-boat, though perishing with cold and hunger, and 
scarcely able to utter a sound, yet made one great effort to lift 
his voice, and, whispering but one sentence, said, "There's 
another man." So, dear friends, remember that though saved 
yourself "there is another man.** Yea, millions of men whose 
souls are as precious as thine, and whose eternity may be spent 
in bliss, if you do but help to send them the word of life. Do 
you not see them 1 Do you not hear their cry for help 1 Oh 
yes, you do ! Catch, then, the true spirit of Christ, and be not 

* So gnphicallj described by Dr. Guthrie in Iub " GK>spel in 
Bzekiel." 
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content until you have made one great effort to save them. It 
may be that the one great thing which you are called to do 
is to infuse a missionary spirit into the children committed to 
your care, and then, for ought you know, you may have the 
honour of supplying the Church with recruits to fill up the 
ranks of her invading army — ^men and women who, animated 
by the spirit of their Great Commander, shall carry the Gk)spel 
iMumer into the very stronghold of the enemy, and plant it upon 
the citadel of heathenism. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE WORK OF THE APOSTLES, AND THE INTEODUCTION 

OE THE GOSPEL INTO BRITAIN. 



The Home and Foreign Missions of the Apostles — The difficulties attendant 
on the propagation of Christianity ; from the Jews ; from the Heathen 
— Violence of persecution — The introduction of the Gospel into Eng- 
land — St. Alban — The invasion of the Saxons — State of the British 
Church — The Mission of St. Augustine — Conversion of the different 
Saxon States. 



NOTES OF LESSON ON THE MISSIONARY WORK OF THE 

APOSTLES. 

Fi/rat — ^The Home Missions. 

This lesson to follow one on our Lord's work. The reason why 
He came into the world ; the characteristics of His life ; the 
design of His life and death, and the consequent benefit of both 
to the human family. 

From Matt, xxviii 19, 20 ; and Mark xvi. 20. 

1. Notice the command of our Lord to His disciples, " Go 
ye into all the world;" and the promise of His continual 
presence, " Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world." 

Then, from Luke xxiv. 46 — 49, and Acts i. 8, children to be 
led to decide where the apostles were to commence their labours, 
and what they were to expect ; viz., special help for the work 

Bead Mark xvL 20, from which the children will see that the 
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disciples did as they were commanded. Still, their labours -were 
confined to Palestine ; — ^to the Jews. 

But^ from Isa. Ix. 2, 3, and our Lord's command, children 
will see that it was the will of God that the message of salva- 
tion shoidd be taken to all the human family. 

2. Work out some of the difficulties which stood in the way 
ofthia 

(a). The means of communication between the different 
oonntries was irregular and difficult 

(b). The men chosen for the work were unlearned and without 
influence. 

(c). The religion they had to preach was opposed to the 
systems established, and required purity of heart and mind. 

(d). Printing not having been discovered, the (Jospel could 
be made known only by preaching, 

3. But Grod had been preparing the way for the great work, 
and He was about to complete His designs. 

(a). The conquests of Alexander had made way for commerce. 
For the purpose of carrying on trade the Jews had emigrated 
from Jerusalem, so that at the time of our Lord there were 
Jewish populations in most of the great cities of the empire. 

(b). As the Greek language was the universal language of 
Alexander's empire, and as the Jews who had settled in the 
Prions cities would learn that language, they sought to get their 
Scriptures translated into that tongue ; and hence there existed 
in the apostolic days a Greek translation of the Old Testament^ 
and 80 Grod's Word was brought within reach of the heathen as 
^ell as of the Greek Jews. 

(c). The Homan conquests under the Caesars had led to a 
community of government ; and the Bomans were inclined to 
tolerate amy religion if only the professors would tolerate one 
Government. 

All this was done. Two things remained. Work out what 
these were. 

(1). That the apostles should be qualified cU ones to speak to 
the different races of men. To learn their language ; and be 
men of courage and wisdom. 

(2). That &ose who knew the Gospel should be brought in 
contact with the various peoples. 

iiToto lead the children to see how God accomplished both 
these. 

(a). From Acts ii 1 — 11 draw out the wonders of the day of 
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Pentecost Dwell upon this subject^ and work out how the 
apostles were thereby fitted for their work. 

1. They could at once speak to the various races of men. 

2. They were filled with wisdom and courage. 
To show this, let the children read Acts iv. 7, 22. 

Notice also their prayer for grace to be faithful in the dis- 
charge of their mission, and the consistency of their subsequent 
conduct. 

Considermg the dangers and difficulties with which the apostles 
might reasonably expect to meet, and that they would often be 
placed in cinnmistances requiring both wisdom and courage, 
these gifts were of immense value to them. 

3. Children to read Acts vL 1 — 4, and then trace out with 
them the circumstances of Stephen's appointment, his work, hisu^ 
preaching, the false charge of the Jews, his address, and his sub— — 
sequent martyrdom. 

From Acts viii 1 — 6 show the effect of the persecution whic 
arose after the death of Stephen. 

The Christians were scattered, and, wherever they went, the; 
preached Chnst and the resurrection. The apostles, however, 
remained and laboured in Jerusalem 

But, from Acts XL 19, show that, while the converts 
Christianity were scattered over a large part of the country 
Phenice, Cyprus, and Antioch — ^their preaching was confined tcn^ 
the Jews only. 

4. "Now read Acts viii. 26 to end, and xi 19, and thus shov^ 
how the Gospel reached the Centile. Notice the method Goc::* 
used to convince the apostles that He is <^no respecter o:^ 
persons ; " and, by referring again to Isa. Ix. 3, 5, that this wa^ 
according to the promise of God. 

Make a summary of these points, and notice especially that, 
far as the apostles were concerned, they were up to this tim< 
engaged in Home Mission work 

Secondly, — The Foreign Mission Work op Paul and tsuS 

Companions. 

Read Acts xiii 1 — 3. Question as to what Church is here 
spoken of. And refer them back to the previous lesson, to 
accoimt for the &ict that there were Christians at Antioch, and 
why the apostles were willing to preach to the Gentiles. 

Trace upon the map the journey of Paul and £amaba& 
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From Antiodi to Seleuda, and from thence to CTprus ; preach- 
ing at Salamis to the Jews ; and meeting at Paphoe with Elymas 
the sorcerer. (Yer. 9 — 11.) Mark tibe boldness and fidelity 
of Paul, and the effect of the miracle on the deputy of the 
island. 

From Faphoa they went to Ferga in Pamphylia, and from 
thence to Antioch in Fisidia, where Paul preached to the Jews. 
Notice ver. 42, the desire of the Gentiles to hear the Gk)spel ; 
Yer. 45, the opposition of the Jews, and Paul's determination to 
tarn to the Gentiles. 

The apostles now pass on to Iconium, where they were spite- 
fully treated (Acts xiy. 3) ; and so they passed on to Lystra and 
Derbe. At the former place they performed a miracle of healing 
upon a lame man. From ver. 11 — 18 notice the effect upon the 
people, and the honesty of the apostles. 

jS^ext trace the apostles' second missionary journey. (Acts xy. 
36.) Starting from Antioch, they went again to Derbe and 
Lystra, and then went to Phrygia and Galatia; thence to 
Mysia and Troas. 

Let the children notice especially that all these places are in 
Asia. Kow read ver. 9. Notice especially that Macedonia was 
an important city in Europe. Trace the course Paul took. 
From Troas he sailed to Samothracia, thence to Neapolis, and 
from there to PhilippL 

Bead Acts xvL 16 — 23, marking the reason why they were 
sent to prison ; also their conduct while confined ; the effect of 
that conduct, and their subsequent treatment. 

Leaving Philippi, the apostles pass through Amphipolis and 
Apollouia, and proceed to Thessalonica^ where they first 
preached to the Jews. Athens is next visited. Read Paul's 
sermon on Mars HilL (Acts xviL 22.) Notice what is said of 
Paul in ver. 16, and what the people thought of him. Mark the 
effect of Paul's sermon, and the importance of the conversion of 
Bionysius the Areopagite. 

From Athens the Gospel reached GarintJij where, according 
to his usual custom, Paul first preached to the Jews ; but, as 
tbey refused to hear, he turned to the Gentiles. 

Bead Acts xviiL 9, 10, and work out what would be the 
effect of this on Paul. (Yer. 11.) Mark the time that the 
Apostle laboured at Corinth. 

From Corinth Paul passed to several places in Asia which he 
Ud formerly visited. Everywhere he boldly preached, and 
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everywhere the work prospered. Notice especially what is 
recorded in chap. xix. 11 — 20. 

From Corinth Paul returaed through Macedonia, Troas, 
Assos, Mitylene, Miletus^ Ephesns, Csesarea, to Jerusalem. 

Next trace the circumstances which led to Paul's being 
accused of the Jews, and his appeal to Caesar ; and show that 
this was the means of his ultimately going to Home. 

Trace out his journey to Home. " Taking ship at Csesarea," 
he visited Sidon, thence to Crete, Melita, Syracuse, and thence 
to Rome ; dwelling upon some of the chief incidents. Notice 
the importance of Home, the centre of civilization, and the seat 
of the Imperial Government. 

Read Acts xxviii. Notice PauFs fidelity to his Master, 
and the unceasing efforts he put forth to make the Gospel 
known. 

From Phil. i. 12 — 14 show how God worked out His great 
purpose, and that the Gospel reached even C»sar's Court ; anci 
from Phil. iv. 22 show that some members of that Courl 
embraced the Gospel. Work out the importance of this, and 
how it would subserve to the extension of the Gospel in othej 
parts of the world. 

From Hom. xv, 28 show that the Apostle expected to can^ 
the Gospel to Spain, and mention the fact that some persons 
think that he journeyed as far westward as our own country. 

As the Scripture naiTative of the Apostolic Mission closes 
here, make a summary of what had been accomplished. 

1. The first assembly of Christ's disciples, a few days after His 
ascension, consisted of 120 persons. (Acts L 15.) 

2. On the day of Pentecost three thousand were added to 
this number. (Acts ii. 41.) 

3. Shortly after this the total number of converts were fiv6 
thousand. (Acts iv. 4.) 

4. Up to this time Jerusalem was the only place that liad 
received the GospeL 

5. Persecution arising on account of Stephen, the Christian 
converts were dispersed throughout the region of Judaea and 
Samaria. (Acts viii. 4.) 

6. About seven years after the ascension of Christ it was re- 
vealed to Peter in a vision that the Gentiles were to have the 
Grospel preached to them, and he preached to ComeUus a* 
CaBsarea. (Acts x.) 

7. Subsequently, at Antioch, a great number believed, and 
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then the apostles visited most of the large cities in Syria and 
Asia Minor. 

8. From Asia Paul passed into Greece, making many 
converts. 

9. Twenty-five years after the ascension of Christ the Gospel 
had made such progress at Ephesus that the heathen party were 
alarmed. 

10. Within thirty years from its first propagation the Gospel 
kid taken root in nearly all the cities of the Koman Empire, 
and Christian Churches were established. 

From all this draw the following conclusions : — 

1. That the apostles and their companions fulfilled the com- 
mands of the Lord, and did preach the Gospel to eveiy creature. 

2. That, according to God's promise. He was with His 
people, and granted success. 

3. That in the apostolic days there was a true missionary 
spirit which led all Christians to help forward the work. 

A SUMMABY OP THE DlTFICULTIES ATTENDANT ON THE PbO- 

PAGATioN OP Christianity. 

(Oathered/rom Dr, ffome^s cmd Dr. ffarwood*8 " Introduction to 

the New Teatcmient,**) 

1. The preachers of Christianity had to declare that the 
I^erson whose religion they taught had been' despised by 
His own countrymen, and executed as a malefactor by the 
fiomaus. 

2. The religion which they preached was antagonistic to 
the pleasures and passions of mankind, prohibited sensual 
iudolgence, and demanded of its professors temperance, self- 
denial, and the strictest purity. 

3. All these requirements were directly opposed to the 
maxims of the time. 

Speaking of this. Dr. Harwood, in his " Introduction to the 
New Testament)" says : — " It is wonderful, beyond all example, 
that a few illiterate Galileans, issuing from an obscure comer of 
a distant Homan Province, unlearned and tmsupported, should, 
in no long time, overturn the two greatest establishments that 
ever were created in the world, and triimiph over all the power 
of eveiy confederate nation that universally associated to oppose 
them. Such an astonishing and sudden revolution in the 
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religious state of the world, produced by such agents, could 
be effected by nothing less than a most signal interposition 
of Grod, endowing His messengers with supematui*al powers, 
and visibly supporting them in the cause in which they were 
engaged." 

But this was in accordance with what the Apostle said, 
in 1 Cor. i 27 ; and the Church extended herself, notwith- 
standing the three great sources of opposition. 

1. The Prejudices of Authority arid Humcm Wisdom. 

(a). As to the Jews, — Exclusively attached to the Law of 
Moses, and proud of their descent from Abraham. Opposed to 
these, were twelve men, of humble origin, who boldly declared 
that God was the God of the Gentiles as well as of the Jews — 
that the splendid ritual of tlie Temple service was about to 
end — and that, in its stead, there must be a simple, spiritual 
worship, which rendered the Amotion of the Priesthood useless^ 
because every Christian was to be a priest 

The Jews looked for an earthly Messiah, who should rid 
them of all their enemies, and restore to them their civil and 
national rights, and regal splendour. 

But the disciples had to declare that the Messiah's kingdom 
was not of this world, and that the least on earth might be 
greatest in heaven. 

(b). With respect to the HecUhen Nations, 

The Pagans traced their mjrthology to the remotest antiquity. 
Their worship was accompanied with pomp and ceremony. 
Every rite was such as allured the senses and the heart. The 
priests were considered sacred, and hence possessed the most 
unbounded influence. 

Opposed to all this, was the preaching of the Christians, who 
had to pronoimce all these cherished deities dumb idols — that all 
sacrifice must cease, and every altar be thrown down, — ^thus 
taking from the priests their power and wealth. 

Fiuiiher : — Governments and sovereigns united to uphold 
Paganism, and Emperors erected altars to themselves. 

To this the Christian had to declare that the true Lord was a 
jealous God, and would suffer no rival deity to share with Him 
the adoration of the creature. 

Then, again : — Paganism was everjrwhere linked with 
impurities such as cannot be mentioned. See Kom. L Vices 
ranked as virtues, and universal corruption marked the path of 
idolatry. 
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Opposed to this, was the preaching of the apostles, -who 
kd to declare a Gospel which inculcated a sublime morality, 
and demanded the renunciation of passions and practices, 
however ihuch they might suit the desire of the heart, or 
however long they might have been cherished. 

Despite all this, however, the Gospel meets with success — a 
saccess, moreover, that owes nothing to human causes, and was 
contrary to all human causes. Such was the victorious force of 
truth. 

2. The Violence of PersectUion, 

Kot only did the Gospel make its way, in spite of the 
prejudices of both Jew and heathen, but in the &ce of most 
violent persecution. 

No sooner had the apostles commenced their labour at 
Jerusalem, than the civil and ecclesiastical powers combined to 
impede them in their work. 

And when the Jews had spent their strength in opposing 
disciples of Jesus, the heathen applied themselves to the 
same ta^ Then the Pagan Emperors commenced a more 
systematic attack ; and, within the space of two hundred and 
^7 years, ten severe and general persecutions raged against the 
devoted Church. 

1. The savage^ implamble Nero led the way in these attacks. 
He inflicted the most refined tortures, attended with the most 
fearful cruelties. For three long years the fire and sword 
desolated, but could not destroy. 

2. DomiMcm followed in the train of Nero, and under him 
three more years (93 — 96) of suffering were meted out to the 
followers of Jesus. Ministers of State and relatives of the 
l^mperor, as well as obscure strangers, were put to death, for 
110 other reason than that the Christians increased, and Divine 
honours were refused to the proud King. 

3. Trajcm omd Ifculricm next tried to stem the current of the 
^pel, but were, like their predecessors, unable to accomplish 
their design. 

4, 5. Antonius, and Ma/rcus Aurelius, each suffered his 
reign to be marked with the blood of the Christians, but 
iieither were able to root out the faith. 

6 — 10. Severus, Maanmin, Decma^ amd Valericm^ each in his 
time launched his thunderbolts of persecution against the 
followers of Jesus, and spent the fury of his vengeance on the 
heaven-bom ChurcL True, their victims were many; true, 
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ftr 2>Mcie«Mi to gine ^e rfaiiT to the 
Im kk icizBv* sm a wmer, ^tlie fary of 
tike Pa^ui world, hwrgiigwi bj Gil««s and tke inTetente 
cnemia c/ GfensUMutT. vai piMiEcd ixtk -with impaaDded 
▼irjlcnee. and whk a decenBiikKte renhitiim i h would aeem) to 
extirpBSe, if {waBble. liie who«e Eue of bdirfien^ The utinoBi 
pains w<»« lAken to oompel CiuitfCttiii to ddiwr np to the 
magiiOrfetes all the copies of t^ Hob- Sc ai|iluie a» that the^ 
Biigbt be pabticiT bomt. and ererj vettige of their religioa 
demvyred. Bat. akhoodi th» part of the Imperial Edicts 
tofzether with that which respected the demolitioa of the 
Christian Charches» was executed with extreme ligoar, yet sach 
were the firmnes and fideHtr of the Chrisdaiks» and scich their 
piofrmnd lerefence for the aacied writing that many of them 
suffered the seTerest toitnieB^ lather than comj^ with this 
decree." 

Well ma J we sin^ " The noble aimr of martyrs praise 
Thee!" 

3. 7^ Opposition to the Gottpd 6y Me Ar^jw» of PoUof. 

What the fire and sword could not do^ it was hcfied calnmBy 
could, and iso this was tried. Christians were painted in the 
blackest oolonrs, pointed to as dangeroos innoTatora^ declared to 
be the disturbers of the public peaoey and enemies of all that 
was sacred — profligate and immoial, and in^iioas Atheists. 

When Constantine had thrown the protection of the Imperial 
purple round the despised sect^ a new enemy, Julian, arose, who^ 
being an apostate, acted with the uUnost seal foit the restorsticHi 
of paganisuL Befraining from open persecatkHiy he oonniyed at 
those who did persecute, in distant parts of the Empire. He 
held up Christians and their religion to ridicule, and used both 
wit and sophistry to exhibit them in a contemptiUe way> 
But his master-sbt>ke of policy was in endeavouring to reform 
paganism, and bring it to resemble Christianify, as &r as 
possible, and, at the same time, to extinguish learning among 
the Christians. Hence he prohibited all Christians from 
teaching philosophy, debarred them from holding any office 
in the State, and annulled all the privileges which had been 
conceded to them by his predecessors ; and did all he oould to 
patronize the Jews. 
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ITet, for 1^ this, the Gk>spel held its own, and made an 
tdyanoe. And so, neither fire nor sword, calumny nor policy, 
x>uld prevent the spread ci the heavenly doctrine ; and, against 
fihe will of man, the stone cut out without hands grew, until 
It became a great mountain, and filled all the eartL 

Well does Mr. Horn say : — " The establishment of Christianity 
\a a fsct so striking, so singular, so contrary to everything which 
has ever yet been seen, so disproportionate to its apparent cause, 
that it is not without reason remarked by a father of the Church, 
that, if Christianity established itself without a miracle, it is 
itself the gi*eatest of miracles." 



The Intboduction of the Gtospel into England, and 
THE Mission of St. Augustine. 

Very little is known respecting the introduction of Christianity 
into Britain. To the interesting question, <<When did the 
Natives of these Islands become Christians ] " no very reliable 
afiswer can be given. Some writers have contended for an 
apostolic foundation of the British Church, and claim St. 
Paul as the founder. Others have conjectured that Joseph 
<^ Arimathea came to t^is country, and settled at Glastonbury. 
Bat of this there is no evidence, beyond the bare fact that 
there was a very ancient settlement of Christians at that 
plaoa 

In the absence of anything like authentic information, it is 
iK)t difficult to imagine how Christianity might have found its 
?ay to this Island. 

After the Day of Pentecost, the- apostles became, in every 
sense of the word^ missionaries; and, doubtless, they frequently 
C(msulted. as to the best mode of carrying out the intentions of 
^eir Lord and Master with respect to the conversion of the 
Wthen. In furtherance of this great work, they made use of 
human means, ordained preachers in the different countries they 
^ted; and, doubtless, many of those thus ordained were 
(featile converts, who would be zealous for the conversion of 
their fellow-countrymen. 

Now, respecting the introduction of the Gospel into Britain : — - 
It is not at all unreasonable to suppose, that, during the 
^dence of the Apostle Paul at Borne, he came in contact 
^ith some of the natives of our country, and they might have 
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become converts to Christianity, and have been commissioned 
by him to attempt the ctmversion of their fellow-countrymen, 
when they returned to their native land. 

Then, again, there might have been, among the converts 
to Christianity then living in Kome, those whose positions 
would give them much influence over their contemporaries. 
Such an one was Pomponia Grsecina, the wife of Aulus Plautiua, 
the first Governor of a Ilpman Province in Britain, and the 
General who had done much to subdue the country. 

The following is the account which Tacitus gives of this 
person : — " Pomponia Grsecina, an illustrious lady, the wife of 
Aulus Plautius (who, upon his return from Britain, had been 
honoured with an ovation), being accused of having embraced 
a foreign superstition, her trial was committed to her husband. 
He, according to the ancient institutions of Home, having made 
solemn inquiry, in the presence of her relations, respecting 
any charges affecting her life and reputation, pronounced her 
innocent. After this, Pomponia's life was protracted through a 
long course of melancholy years." 

It is believed that wlmt Tacitus here describes as a foreign 
superstition was Christianity, which Pomponia had embraced. 
If this be so, and if she was actuated by Christian zeal, she 
must have considered the knowledge of Christianity as the most 
important benefit that could be conferred upon a nation, 
and would naturally exert herself to extend it among the 
Britons. 

Nor must we forget, that among the Roman army were to 
be found those who had embraced the GospeL Now, as there 
were as many as 64,000 Boman soldiers in Britain, by the 
year 60 A.D., it is highly probable that some of these brought 
with them the knowledge of Christ, and who, therefore, would 
labour to make known to others that Saviour whom they loved. 
And they would do this, not only to their fellow-soldiers, but 
to the civilians also with whom they might be brought in 
contact. 

Fi'om the circumstances of the country, it is more than 
probable that the propagation of the Gospel was but slow. War 
followed war, and slaughter followed slaughter in such rapid 
succession, that for a considerable time the knowledge and 
practice of the Christian £Biith must have been confined to, 
comparatively, a small number of persons and families. 

But although the progress of the Gospel might have been 
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low, we have the most reliable evidence that it did make head 
gainst the mighty tide of heathenism by >^hich it was opposed, 
that before the close of the third century, when Diocletian 
ommenced his terrible persecution, and its consuming flames 
cached Britain, there were found those who, rather than deny 
he Saviour, cheerfully suffered death ; and in England it could 
>e said, " The noble army of martjrrs praise thee." 

Among those who suffered for their religion at this time was 

Ubanus, a native of Yerulam. Mr. Thackeray, in his 

* Ecclesiastical and Political State of Ancient Britain,*' gives 

he following account of this man : — " Although of Roman 

lescent, Albanus appears to have been a native of YerulanL 

Be is said to have served seven years abroad, in the armies of 

Diocletian. Betuming to Britain, he was struck by the 

smgular piety of an ecclesiastic named Amphibalus, whom he 

invited to reside with him at his house in Yerulam, and by 

whom he was converted to the feith of the GospeL The edict 

of the Emperors against the Christians, having reached Britain, 

vas carried into effect by the different authorities in most parts 

of the country. Anxious to protect and conceal his guest, 

whose religious profession was well known, when soldiers were 

sent to seize Amphibalus, Albanus, clothed in the habit of an 

ecclesiastic, presented himself before them. He waA immediately 

conducted before the Pro-prsetor, whom he found engaged in 

offering up sacrifice to the idols of Rome. Enraged at the 

conduct of Albanus, the Pro-prsetor commanded that he should 

be dragged up to the images of these false gods, at the same 

time exclaiming, * Because yoii have sheltered and concealed a 

sacrilegious and rebellious person, and prevented him from 

suffering the punishment due to him as a contemner of the 

gods, yourself shall undergo that punishment, if it be true 

that you are guilty of the same offences.' Albanus appearing 

to be wholly undismayed by these and other menaces, the Pro- 

pRBtor sternly inquired of what family or race he was. * That,' 

answered Albanus, * it cannot concern you to know. But if 

you wish to be informed as to my religion, be it known unto 

you that I am a Christian, and bound by Christian duties.' 

'I ask your name,' said the Judge; *tell it me immediately.' 

*I am called Albanus by my parents,' he replied; *and I 

Worship the living and true God, who created all things.' 

Then the Judge, inflamed with anger, said, * If you will enjoy 

l^iuess and continued life, delay not to offer sacrifice to the - 

D 2 
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^reat gods.' Albanus rejoined : — * These sacrifices can avail 
nothing to those to whom they are offered, who are really 
devils, and who are utterly unahle to answer the wishes and 
dedi^ of their wo»hipper8 ; on the oontraiy, whosoever shall 
offer sacrifice to such idols shall receive everlasting punishment 
in hell.' The Judge, incensed by these expressions, commanded 
the executioners to scourge the prisoner, supposing that he 
might be able to sliake that constancy of heart over which be 
could not prevail by words. Albanus endured his sufferings 
not only patiently, but with joy. The Judge, perceiving thS 
nothing could overcome his steadfastness, ordered him to be 
conducted to the place of execution. He was accordingly led 
forth from the city, and beheaded upon a neighbouring hilL'' 
In more peaceful times, a church was erected to the memory of 
this martyr, and called St. Albans. Subsequently the ancient 
city of Yerulam was named after this church. Thus the 
present abbey and town of St. Albans serve as faithful witnesses^ 
establishing the important fact that in the third century Christi- 
anity was firmly rooted in our land, and that it was sufficientlj 
developed to attract the notice of its enemies. 

The Protestant teacher will not iail to see the importance of 
this, supplying as it does an answer to the question ofben asked 
by the Bomanist, viz.. Where was your Church before Luther? 
This question can be answered by asking another : — ^Where 
were the dogmas of Bome at the time of Albanus ? "We have 
a right to ask this question, and expect an answer. Soon ailer 
the execution of Albanus, Amphibalus, witli nine of his 
Christian associates, were also put to death in the neighbourhood 
of St. Albans, and many others in different places. Both men 
and women suffered in the same glorious cause. 

The year 305 witnessed the abdication of the Emperor 
Diocletian and of his colleague Maximin. They were succeeded 
by Constantius and Galerius, the latter of whom presided over 
the department of Gaul and Britain. Under his administration 
the Church had peace. Beferring to this time, the histonan 
Bede says, " When the stonn of persecution ceased, the faitliful 
Christians who, duiing the time of danger, had Mdden them- 
selves in woods, and deserts, and secret caves, appearing i& 
public, rebuilt the churches which had been levelled with the 
ground; founded, erected, and finished the temples of the holy 
martyrs, and, as it were, displayed their conquering ensigns in 
sjl places j celebrated festivals, and performed their sacred rites 
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•with clean hearts and mouths." (**Hist. Eccles.,'* lib. L, 
cap. 8.) 

Constantius' reign was of short duration. Fifteen months 
after his accession to the Imperial power he expired at York, 
and was succeeded by his son, Constantine the Great. Though 
not a converted character himself, Constantine showed great 
fiaivour towards the Christians in all parts of his dominions ; 
and when, by his victory over Maxeutius, in the battle of 
Saxa Rubra (a.d. 312), he became sole master of Eome, he 
openly declared his faith in Christ ; and, although he deferred 
his baptism until near his death, he nevertheless took great 
interest in all questions relating to the Church, and used his 
influence to promote her welfare. 

At this time the clergy in Britain were congregated in the 
cities and principal towns ; and, as the division of the country 
into parishes had not yet taken place, the inhabitants of the 
Bmaller towns and villages were destitute of religious instructors^ 
and hence remained both uncivilized and unchristianized. . True, 
idolatry was discouraged by the Government, but it still 
lingered in the country. True, Druidism was almost extinct, 
yet Polytheism still remained, and the majority of the people 
vere altogether ignorant of the time Grod. 

The Church, by her internal divisions, was unfitted to 
accomplish the missionary work which lay before her. Instead 
of invading the territories of darkness, her energies were 
expended in controversies ; and miraculous interventions waited 
for, rather than the Divine blessing invoked upon human 
instrumentalities. And so it came to pass that, while the 
£pisco|)ate was extended, and the number of clergy increased, 
there lacked that true missionary spirit, and that earnest sim- 
plicity, which characterized the Church in the apostolic days. 
When, therefore, the Bomans withdrew, and the Picts and 
Scots, and subsequently the Saxons, invaded the land, »uper- 
stition and idolatry eclipsed the light of the Gospel. 

Except in a few spots among the inaccessible motintains of 
Scotland, and the hilly districts of Wales and Cornwall, the 
Worship of Thor and Odin supplanted that of Christy and the 
land was once more shrouded in pagan darkness. 

Though the Celtic Church had won for herself great con- 
quests both in Ireland and Scotland, and had prepared herself 
for mission work on the continent of Europe, she did not 
attempt the conversion oi the Anglo-Saxon barbarians, who 
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had established their idolatrous practices in Englatid. This 
was reserved for Kome to accomplish, and this she did through 
the instrumentality of a monk of St. Andrew's. 

Gregory the Great seems first to have conceived the idea of 
accomplishing this gi'eat work ; and, if history is to be trusted, 
that desire was prompted by the exposure for sale of some fair- 
headed Saxon boys in the slave-market of the Imperial City. 

It was before he was raised to the Pontifical Chair that 
Gregory planned this great work, and he even set out for that 
distant shore that he might accomplish in person the project so 
near his heart While on his journey, however, he was recalled 
by the Pope. He was himself shortly after raised to the Papal 
Chair, being consecrated Pope A.D. 590. Five years after his 
elevation to the See of Home, he found means to commence his 
great work. 

In 568 Ethelbert became Kins of Kent, and, two years 
afterwards, married a Christian princess, Bertha, daughter of 
Charibert, King of Paris. The Queen, who was to be allowed 
the free exercise of her religion, took with her to England a 
Prench Bishop, named Luidhard, to act as her chaplain. 
Ethelbert allowed this man to celebrate tlie Christian worship 
in St. Martin's Church, outside the walls of Canterbury. 

Soon after this the people manifested a desire to receive 
instruction in the Christian religion, and they appear to have 
made an application to the Prankish Bishops for missionaries to 
visit them. 

When this became known to Gregory, he wrote to Candidus, 
a presbyter in Gaul, desiring him to purchase as many English^ 
youths as he could, that they might be trained in the monas- 
teries, and become missionaries to their brethren in England. 

The year following this, that is, in 596, Gregory sent fortl^^ 
forty monks, with their Prior, Augustine, to commence a directs 
mission in England. The whole band set out on foot, crossed-^ 
the Gallic Alps, encountered many perils; but, their faitlk — 
failing them, they returned to Rome to obtain permission to^ 
relinquish the object. Gregory, however, would not grant:^ 
their request, and sent them back to endeavour once more 
accomplish their task. Appljdng themselves again to the worl 
they made their way to the sea-coast of Gaul, obtained som^^ 
interpreters, set sail, and landed in the Isle of Thanet. 

Soon after they landed they sent a message to Ethelbert^ 
informing him of their arrival, and the object they had icf- 
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coming. Ethelbert, who had heard 'of the Christian religion, 
received the messengers kindly, expressed his readiness to 
receive the missionaries, but requested that they would remain 
on the isle until after his interview, and that their first meeting 
should not be under any roofl Mr. Maclear thus describes that 
memorable meeting : — " Accordingly the king repaired to the 
island, and there under an ancient oak awaited the coming of 
the strange preacher from the £simous city of the West. To 
make a deeper impression on the monarch's mind Augustine, 
following probably the example of his master Gregory, advanced 
in solemn procession, preceded by a verger carrying a silvei* 
cross ; then followed one bearing aloft on a board, painted and 
gilded, a representation of the Saviour. Then came the rest of 
the brethren, and the choir, headed by Lawrence and the deacon 
Peter, who chanted a solemn litany for their own as also for 
the eternal welfare of the people amongst whom they had come. 
Arrived in the king's presence, the latter bade them seat them- 
selves on the groimd; he himself could not imderstand Latin, 
and Augustine could not speak Anglo-Saxon ; so the Frankish 
prieste interpreted whUe the missionaiy explained the meaning 
of the picture which was borne aloft, and told the kuig how the 
merciful One there depicted had left His throne in heaven, died 
for the sins of a guilty world, and opened the kingdom of heaven 
to all believers. 

"Ethelbert listened attentively, and then in a manner at 
once politic and courteous, said that the promises of the strangers 
were £ur, but the tidings they announced new and full of a 
meaning he did not understand. He promised them kindness 
and hospitality and liberty to celebrate their services, and imder- 
took that none of his subjects, who might be so disposed, should 
be prohibited from espousing their religion. Thus suocessful 
beyond their most sanguine exi)ectations, Augustine and his 
companions again formed a procession, and crossing the ferry 
to Richborough, advancing to the mde wooden city of Canter- 
bury, then 'embosomed in thickets,' chanting as they went 
along one of the solemn, litanies which they had learnt from 
Gregory, and took up their abode in the ' Stable Gate ' till the 
king should finally make up his mind." (P. 101.) 

After some little time Ethelbert embraced the Christian 
feith, and was baptized on Whitsunday in the year 697. 

Soon after the conversion of the King the Witan discussed 
the question of receiving the Christian religion, and the mattei 
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was referred to the great authorities of the nation. Bj 
these it -was decided to accept the new religion. One of the 
immediate effects of this was, that very many of the peo^e 
followed the example of the King; and on Christmas-day, 
597, upwards of ten thousand persons were baptized in ih» 
river Swale. 

About the year 601 the Romish Mission in England was 
reinforced by the arrival of three fresh labourers, MellitciB, 
Justus, and Paulinus. In addition to these, the Pope sent a special 
messenger to Augustine, desiring him not to destroy the heath^a 
temples but only the idols that were found in them. The 
temples were to be purified with holy water, and converted 
into Christian churches. The heatiien festivals also were not 
to be abolished, but devoted to Christianity. 

It has been mentioned that both in Wales and Scotland ihe 
British Church continued to exist ; and though it had not 
power enough to invade the territory of Saxon superstition, yet 
it retained sufficient vitality to keep itself distinct and hold its 
own. Now as tiiat Church differed from Home on several 
important points, Augustine proposed a Conference with the 
British Christians, which was held in a.d. 603. At that Con- 
ference Augustine proposed three things. First, that the 
British Church should conform to the Roman usage in the 
celebration of Easter. Secondly, that the Bomish form should 
be used in the administration of baptism ; and, thirdly, that 
they should aid him in evangelizing the Saxons. The result 
of this Conference was unsatisfactoiy to Rome : the British 
clergy would not agree to the proposals of Augustine, and so 
maintained their independence. Two years after this Augusiane 
died, and was buried in the Abbey of St. Peter and St. Paul at 
Canterbury. From Kent the Gospel spread to Northumbria, 
whose king, Edwin, had married a Christian Princess, Ethd- 
burga, the daughter of Ethelbert. One of the first triumphs d 
the new faith in Northumbria was the conversion of Coiti, the 
chief priest of Odin, who, measuring the value of his religion 
by the temporal advantages it had bestowed, declared hiinself 
ready to give up those gods who had withheld prosperity, and 
serve the Grod whom Paulinus preached. 

Mr. Maclear, when speaking of this event, says : — " Among 
the nobles, however, there was one less bent on measuring the 
value of a religion by its temporal advantages. He struck a 
deeper chord, and suggested a truer reason why the adwx»tee 
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of the new doctrine should be consulted. * The present life of 
man, O King/ said he, ^ may be likened to what often happens 
when thou art sitting at supper with thy thanes and nobles in 
winter-time ; a fire blazes on the hearth, and warms the chamber ; 
outside rages a storm of wind and snow ; a sparrow flies in at 
one door of thy hall, and quickly passes out at the other. For 
a moment) while it is within, it is unharmed by the wintry 
blast, whence it came it returns, and yanishes from thy sight. 
Such is the brief life of man ; we know not what went before it, 
and we are utterly ignorant as to what shall follow it If, 
therefore, this new doctrine contain anything more certain, it 
justly deseryes to be followed.* 

"The speaker expressed the feelings of many in the Council, 
and at the suggestion of the high priest Paulinus was intro- 
duced that he might explain more fully the faith he sought to 
establish. His address has not been preserved; but when it 
was ended the high priest broke out again, ' Long since had I 
known that what we have been wont to worship is nothing, and 
the more diligently I sought after truth themn, the less I found 
it Now, however, I openly confess that in the doctrines we have 
listened to, such truth is clear and manifest as can confer on 
w life, salvation, and eternal happiness. I advise, therefore, 
King, that we instantly abjure, and set on fire those temples 
where we have so long worshipped in vain, and without reaping 
*ny advantage.* 

"The zeal of the new convert powerfully afiected the king, 
*nd he professed his readiness to adopt the new faith. But who 
iihould dare to profane the idol temples and altars still standing 
*nd still regarded with superstitious awel The high priest 
declared his readiness to undertake this dangerous duty and 
tiius prove his sincerity in the most signal manner. The chief 
temple of the Northumbrian kingdom was in the town of 
^^rodmimdingham, near Market Weighton, in the East Hiding 
<>f Yorkshire. Here, if anywhere, Odin and Thor ought to 
"indicate their insulted majesty, and prove their power and 

^ight. Arrived at the spot, he flung a javelin at the 

^ple, and fixed it fast in the wall, and then with much joy 
*t this proof of the ira potency of the old deities, he bade his 
detinue destroy the heathen structure, and bum it with all its 
**ftcred precincts." 

This conduct on the part of the high priest seems to have 
^"^e a deep impression on the mind of Edwin, who shortly 
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after espoused the new £utli, and was witli many of his famil) 
and nobles baptiaed on the 12th of April, 627. 

East Anglia was the next Saxon kingdom which receivec 
the faith, and this in a great measure was due to the exertioni 
of Edwin, King of Northumbria, who, it appears, thoroughly 
converted Eorpwald, King of East Anglia. Soon after thi 
Edwin was slain on the battle-field fighting against Penda, whi 
had invaded Northumbria. The result of this battle was dis 
astrous alike to the King's &mily and the missionaiy work o 
the in£Euit Church. For several years heathenism again pre 
vailed. At length, however, a Christian Prince, Oswald, i 
younger son of ^thelfrith, collected a small force, rallied hi 
followers round a cross which he erected, prayed to the Crod o 
heaven for aid, and then fiercely attacked itie armies of th 
invader at H^enfeld, near Hexam, and utterly routed th 
British hera 

Aftier this the missionary work of the Church was recoic 
menced, and missionaries were invited from lona to evangelia 
the rude Northumbrians. Among those who responded to the 
invitation was Aidan, whose labours were eminently successfii 
and who founded the celebrated monastery of Tjindisfame. 9 
also erected many churches, and promoted in every way possilx 
the education of the Saxon youths. 

Wessex now received Uie Gospel, and shortly after tt 
kingdom of Mercia was invaded by the soldiers of the cros 
who preached with considerable success, many of the peopl 
renouncing their idolatry, and receiving the rite of Christiei 
baptisHL 

From Mercia the Grospel spread to Essex, whose kin^ 
S]gebert> was the first to receive baptism at the hands o 
Finan while on a visit to the Court of the King of Nor 
thumbna. 

There was yet one kingdom in which the worship of Odin 
remained unchallenged, and this was Sussex. It was reserved 
for Wilfred, the zealous missionary and future Bishop of York, 
to accomplish the glorious work of its convei'sion. The people 
of Sussex were very barbarous, but at the time of Wilfred's 
visit to them Uiey had been somewhat softiened by their severe 
sufferings caused by a limine, which had desolated their countiy 
for three vears. Wilfred at once saw that his work was to feed 
them as well as to teach them. He therefore b^un by teaching 
them the art of fishing, shared with them the dangers and the 
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proceeds of their toil, and by that means succeeded in touching 
tlieir hearts. No wonder, therefore, that this missionary was 
nooBSBful, and to him belongs the honour of civilizing and 
evangelizing the barbarous hordes of Sussex^ 

Thus, then, was England converted. " Thus," as Mr. Maclear 
says, " within the space of less than ninety years the work of 
evaugelization in this island had been accomplished. The 
Anglo-Saxons, once notorious for their fierceness and bar- 
barity, had so far been softened by Christian influences that 
in no coimtry was the new faith more manifestly the parent of 

civilization Thus at last the vision of Gregory was 

realized, and the land of the fair-haired Saxon boys took its 
place among the Christian kingdoms, destined, in its turn, by 
the hands of devoted men to transmit the light it had itself 
received to kindred Teutonic tribes in the Germanic forests." 
(P. 131.) 
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MISSION WORE m THE MIDDLB AGES, AITD 
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MiiBion work of the Celtic Church — Labours of St. Patrick and St. OoIomHi 
— The missionary efforts of the Church among the Gk>ths and othf* 
barbarous tribes — The Celts— The Teuton - The Slavonic races— The 
labours of Ulphilas — St. Chrysostom — St. Yalentius — Seyerinas— 
Clovis and his wife Clotilda. 



Among those who in these early days laboured for the eztensioa 
of the Grospel, St. Patrick stands out pre-eminently. He was bom 
of Christian parents, but the place of his birth has been the 
subject of much dispute. Some have identified it with Boulogne 
in Normandy ; others, as Archbishop XJssher, place it in Scot- 
land, and identify it with the present Kirkpatrick, betweea 
Dumbarton and Glasgow. Mr. Maclear says : — " The weight of 
evidence seems to favour the latter conclusion ; and, of the 
various years which have been assigned for his birth, the 
balance of authorities seems to point to A.D. 387 as the most 
probable." 

"When sixteen years of age he was carried captive to the north 
coast of Ireland by one of the Irish chiefs who invaded and \M 
waste the country round his father's house. He was sold as a 
slave to a chief named Milcho, and sent by him to tend the 
flocks and herds. Seven years were spent in this servitude, and 
during that time the fixture missionary made himself acquainted 
with the language of the native tribes, and learned their habits 
and modes of life. Being set at liberty at the expiration of the 
seven years, he visited his father's house, but was again taken 
prisoner, carried to Ireland, made his escape, and once more 
joined his family in Scotland. 
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While in captivity he meditated the conYersion of the Irishy 
and seems to have been filled with an earnest desire to preach 
the Gospel to the heathen in the land of his captivity. While 
thinking over this he had a vision, in which he saw a man 
Qoming from Ireland, whose name was Yictoricius, with a great 
number of letters. One of these he gave him to read, and in 
the beginning occurred the words, " the voice of the Irish." He 
then thought he heard the voice of the people who lived in the 
neighbouring woods crying out and saying, " We entreat thee, 
holy youth, to come and walk among us.'' 

Begarding this as a voice from heaven, he immediately set 
out for Southern Gaul, intendiog to enter one oi the monasteries, 
in order to prepare himself for the great work of preachiug the 
Qospelin Ireland. 

In 432 he was ordained Bishop in Ckiul, and, shortly after, 
he sailed for Ireland with Isseminus, Auxilius, and a few other 
oompaniona fie first landed somewhere on the coast of the 
present county of Wicklow ; but, being received with great 
Wtility by the inhabitants, he and his companions returned to. 
th«ir boat, sailed northward along the coast, and put in at 
Hohn-patrick. Here he gathered a few converts, and then 
pasBed on to the Bay of Dundrum. From this point St. Patrick 
journeyed inland. He had not advanced far into the interior 
Wore he met a celebrated chief named Dichu, who at first, 
inistaking the missionary for the leader of a pirate crew which 
^ often visited the coast, was about to put him to dea,th. 
lie venerable appearance of St. Patrick awed the rough 
chieftain, and he received him and his ocvmpanions into his 
^use. Subsequently this chief and his household were baptized. 
Be also gave St. Patrick the ground upon which his bam was 
directed ; and here was built the celebrated church caUed ** The 
Barn of Patrick." 

Si Patrick next journeyed northward to Clanebois, hoping to 
convert his old master Milcho. No success attended this effort, 
^ the missionary returned to the district where Dichu resided. 
He then sailed southward. He determined to visit the famous 
1^ of Tara, the stronghold of Druidism in Ireland, and here, 
m the midst of the heathen, to preach the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. Eeferring to this event, Mr. Maclear says : — " It was 
Eaater Eve when he reached the neighbourhood of Tara ; and, 
'^ving erected a tent, he made preparations for spending the 
^ht with his companionsi and kindled a fire, either, according 
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to some legend, as a part of the Paschal solemnities, or simply 
for the purpose of preparing food. As the smoke curled upward 
in the evening air, it was observed by the Druids in the King's 
tent, and caused the greatest consternation. To kindle anj 
fire during the solemn assembly of the chiefs, before the King 
had lighted the sacred tire in the palace of T ara, was a sin of 
the greatest enormity ; and the Druids did not scruple to warn 
the King, ' If that fire be not extinguished this night, unto him 
whose ^^ it shall be shall belong the sovereignty of Ireland for 
ever.* " 

Messengers were sent to discover the authors of the sacril^ 
and to bring them before the King. When St. Patrick and lus' 
followers were brought before the King he was struck with 
their fearlessness, and, instead of putting the missionary to 
death, he allowed him to proclaim the doctrines of his faith, and 
gave him permission to preach the Word in any part of the 
kingdom, on the condition that he did not disturb the peace of 
the realm. 

Taking advantage of this permission, St. Patrick and his 
followers preached to the King and his brothers during the 
celebration of the great public games at Tailten ; and such was 
the impression made, that one at least of the brothers professed 
himself a believer, and received baptism. 

St. Patrick now visited Westmeath, Connaught, Mayo, and 
Ulster, and in every place he met with much succesa As 
might' be expected, the Druids did all in their power to prevent 
the spread of the new faith, and even incited the people against 
the missionaries ; biA the chiefs appear to have used their influ- 
ence in favour of St. Patrick, and so he was suffered to go on his 
way unmolested. 

One of his greatest triumphs was wrought in Mayo. Here ' 
he was met by the seven sons of the King, and to them, in the 
presence of a large assembly of people, he proclaimed the message 
of the Gospel. The earnestness and zeal of St. Patrick so 
affected the young Princes that they speedily submitted to 
baptism, and their example was soon after followed by several 
thousands of the people. 

In the year 439 the staff of missionaries was increased by the 
arrival of Bishops Secundinus, Auxilius, and Issemius, whom 
St Patrick had sent either to Graul or Britain, to receive con- 
secration. The arrival of these men enabled St. Patrick to 
extend the sphere of his operations, and he now visited Ulster^ 
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Ldnster, and OaAhel. Several years were spent in these parts, 
and the firuit of his labour was seen in the number of converts 
made and baptized, and in the number of churches erected and 
the schools established. 

After this St. Patrick visited the district of Emania, the 
residence of the Kings of Ulster. Here a piece of ground was 
given him by a wealthy chief of the name of Daire. On this spot 
Si Patrick determined to erect a church and a cloister for the 
clergy. The foundations of the church were laid, and around 
it ^udually aix>se the city of Armagh ; and here the faithful 
missionary spent the remainder of his days, only leaving it now 
and then to visit the scene of his earliest labours. 

It was while thus visiting his favourite retirement that he 
was seized with his last illness. Believing his end to be near, 
and desiring that his bones should rest in Armagh, he set out 
with the intention of reaching that place. But being unable to 
continue his journey, he returned to the church of his first 
convert^ and there, after a short interval, he died in peace. 

The missionary zeal of the Irish Church did not languish 
upon tbe death of its " patron saint." In the monasteries were 
^ be found noble men, whose faith was strong euough and 
whose love was intense enough to lead them to brave all 
dangers, and triumph over all obstacles, so that they might make 
known to the heathens aroimd them the Gospel of Chiist. 

Of such was St. Columba, the founder of the far-famed 
monastery of Hy, or lona. He was bom about the year 521, 
and his birthplace was amongst the wildest of the mountains of 
I^onegaL His boyhood and youth was spent in the best of the 
Irish schools, and for some tune he was an inmate of the cele- 
Wted monastery of Finnian. When about twenty years of 
^e he was ordained, and from that time imtil the year 561 he 
Was engaged in founding several churches and cells. At this 
latter date he left Ireland on his &inous Mission to the Islands 
of Scotland, in company with twelve companions. Referring 
to this, Mx. Maclear says : — " For the coast of Argyle St. 
Columba shaped his course, and on Pentecost Eve cast anchor 
Ja one of the rocky bays of lona, an island about three miles 
long and a mile broad, and separated by a narrow strait from 
the Ross of Mull. Situated on the confines of the Pictish and 
Scottish kingdoms, and subject in a measure to the chiefs of 
"Oth, it seemed to afford a convenient basis of missionary 
^^P^tions among both people. The Scots, indeed, were 
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Christian in name, but the Northern Picts were still sunk is 
Paganism, and their conversion became the grand object of the 
misaionaiT's ambition." (P. 85.) 

The first act of Colnmba, after landing on lona, was to obtain 
a grant of the island, and then bnild himself a monastery, 
wh^?e he and his followers might live as a Christian family in 
the midst of the heathen darkness. After having laid tlie 
foundation of his monastic establishment, he visited the main- 
land, and sought an interview with the Pictish chie^ who, in 
opposition to the Druids, received the missionary kindly, and 
promised to befriend him, and aid him in his w(H:k. 

For thirty-four years St. Columba laboured to convert the 
Picts and Scots^ and, in furtherance of this great object, he 
penetrated Scotland froia sea to sea, braved the dangers of the 
ocean, and carried the Cross to the most remote isles of the 
Hebrides and the Orkneys. Wherever men could be found to 
listen there Columba preached, and, that they might continue 
to hear the Gospel, he erected rude churches, and left behind 
him one of his followers to minister to their spiritual wanta 

The infiuence he gained over the chiefs was very great^ sa 
great, indeed, that when Aidan succeeded his cousin as King, 
Columba was select^ to perform the ceremony of inauguration, 
which took place in the monastery of lona. 

About a year after this, Columba accompanied the newly- 
appointed King to the Coimcil of Druiinceatt, in Ireland, 
which had been summoned to settle two important points. Thd 
first concerned the right of the Irish Monarch to lay claim to 
certain portions of the county of Antrim, which the Pictish 
chie^ Aidan, considered his tenitory by virtue of his hereditary 
descent from an old Irish chief The second point for discussi(Hi 
was the overgrown power of the bards. 

The first point of dispute was submitted to Columba, who 
declined to give an opinion himself, and persuaded the chiefs to 
refer the matter to one Colman, a priest fai^fiimed for his legal 
knowledge By him the point was decided in favour of the 
Irish King. 

Respecting the bards, it appears that many of the chiefe 
were jealous of their power, and desired to have them all 
banished from the country. Columba now ventured to intercede 
in their behalf, pointing out the difficulty and danger of extermi- 
nating a class who were held in such repute by the people. He 
ventured to suggest that, instead of being exterminated, their 
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number should be lessened, their power restrained, and their 
wkole system controlled Those suggestions were agreed to, 
and the bardic order was preserved 

Si Columba did not immediately return io Scotland, but 
spent some time in the monastery which he had founded before 
he left Ireland Subsequently, however, he did return, and, 
after an active life, died in his monastery at lona. 

Mr. Maclear thus describes his last days : — '^ At length the 
day came when he must quit his little band of labourers for 
ever. For some time he had presentiments of its approach, and 
liad conversed on the subject with one of his most intimate 
frieuds among his brethren, and now he looked forward to his 
speedy release with the consciousness of one who felt that he 
had ' finished his course,' and ^ kept the faith,' and might look 
humbly for his crown. One Saturday he had gone i^-ith one of 
the brethren to the bam where the com had been stored, and 
thanked God that He had provided for the wants of the brother- 
hood, and that, for this year at least, there would be no lack of 
food, though he himself would not share it with them. Then, 
perceiving the sorrow of his companions, he continued : — * This 
day is, in the sacred Scriptures, called Sabbatum, or Best ; 
find, truly, it will be a day of rest for me, for this day I shall 
hid farewell to the toils of my life, and enter into the rest of 
heaven. For now my Lord Jesus Christ deigns to invite me, 

*nd to Him shall I at midnight depart' The night 

^ore on, and on the turn of midnight, as the bell rung for 
^tins, he rose, and went to the chapel, and knelt down in 
prayer. The lights had not as yet been brought in, but he was 
supported by his &ithfid disciple tiU the rest of the brethren 
entered, who no sooner saw what was rapidly drawing nigh 
than they set up a bitter cry, and burst forth into lamentations. 
But Columba looked upon them with cheerfulness, and tried to 
i^ his right hand, as if to bless them. His voice failing, he 
eould only make the accustomed sign, and, with his hand lifted 
^p in blessing, he breathed his last, on the morning of Sunday, 
June the 9th, 597, in the seventy-seventh year of his age." 
(Pp. 93, 94.) 

When the Roman Empire fell, the Gospel had a new and 
^ore extended field to occupy, and new races to subdue and 
<^uvert. From the East, and the West, and the North came 
^e Slave, the Celt, and the Teuton ; and, as the Church had, 

V. 
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m days gone by, met and OYercome the philosophy of Greece 
and the Polytheism of Kome, so she had now to meet and 
elevate the savage nature-worship, to restrain the recklessnessy 
refine the independence, and control the love of liberty in those 
barbarous races who now confronted her on every Hide. 

Mrsty the Celts. — These were known to the Bomans tinder 
the name of the Cymry, or the Gael. They were a continuous 
source of terror. They were numerous in Greece ; they founded 
kingdoms in Asia Minor, and fought for the Carthaginian cities 
in Sicily ; they served under the banner of Hannibal, and, in 
the time of Csesar, they cast their lot in with the fortunes of 
Italy, and were found in the far-off West Among the latter 
tribes, the Druids formed the most powerful religious order. 
Their influence was immense, and this of necessity, since they 
were at once the priests, the judges, and the legislators of the 
people. To them also was entrusted the education of the youth 
in the mysteries of religion, which were not suffered to be 
committed to writing. 

The Komans dreaded the power of the Druid, and hence they 
were proscribed by successive Grenerals, who considered that the 
first essential to the ultimate subjugation of the Briton was the 
destruction of the ancient priesthood ; and, to accomplish this, 
Suetonius Paulinus planned the invasion of the sacred island of 
Mono, and the murder of all the Druids. 

Next in rank to the Druid was the Ollamh, or " bard," or 
"gleeman," whose person was held as inviolate, and who ranked 
next in precedence to the monarch himself. He had a fixed 
tithe in the chieftain's territory, and enjoyed ample perquisites 
for himself and his attendants. When he carried or sent his 
word to any person or place, he conferred a temporary sanctuary 
from injury or arrest. Like the Druid, the bard was vigorously 
proscribed in Britain by the Romans. 

The original form of the Celtic religious faith was Sabseism, 
and the worship of the powers of nature. The chief of these 
was the sun, then the moon aud the stars, the hiUs and the 
valleys, the grove and the springs; fire also received special 
adoration. Mr. Maclear, in his ^^ Missions of the Middle 
Ages," when speaking on this subject, says, "The season of the 
vernal equinox was ushered in by the sacred festival of Baal- 
tinne, or the day of Baal-fire, and was celebrated with peculiar 
rites. The sacred fires which once, from every hill-top iij 
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Ireland and the Scottish Highlands, welcomed the return of 
the solar beams, and the banishment of winter's gloom, linger 
now in the fires of St. John's Eve." 

The form of the Druidic ritual was very simple in its 
character. A sacred grove, or a spreading oak with the mystic 
mistletoe, was his temple ; the hill-top, with its ci*om-lech, or 
altar-stone, was the nearest approach to architecture. The 
religious rites were confiued chiefly to a triple procession round 
the sacred circle from east to w^t, the search for the sacred 
mistletoe on the sixth day of the moon, the sacrifice of a milk- 
white bull, and, at particular times, as if to satisfy the cravings 
to appease ofiended powers, were added human sacrifices, such 
as Julius CKsar described as having been oflfered in his day. 

Second^ the T&aUm, — The Celt soon gave way to the Teuton and 
the Slave, who next left their homes amidst the Asiatic steppes, 
and bore down upon the Roman Empire. In the name Teuton 
is included the inhabitants of the vast region which is bounded 
by the Baltic on the north, the Rhine on the west, the Vistula 
and Oder on the east — ^the Goths, who came down from the 
Scandinavian peninsula, and established themselves in southern 
and eastern Germany, and the Northmen, who, during the 
eighth and ninth centuries, left their homes in Denmark and 
Sweden, and- bore down upon the European shores, at once the 
terror and scourge of the inhabitants. 

Respecting the eai'ly Teutonic belief, Mr. Maclear considers 
that it recognised one Supreme Being, whom it represents as 
Master of the Universe, whom all things obey, and who is thus 
described by some writers:-" He lives from aU ages, rules 
over his realm, and sways all things, great and small. He 
made heaven and earth, and the lift (that is, the sky), and all 
that belongs to them ; and, what is most, he made man, and 
gave him a soul that shall live and never perish, though the 
body rot to mould or bum to ashes." This God was considered 
to have neither parts nor passions, and could only be worshipped 
in the awful sUence of the boundless forest or consecrated 
grove. 

This idea of a pure Spirit was lost, however, as the tribes 
migrated from their homes, and nature-worship took its place. 
Nature in all her forms, the heavenly bodies, the earth and its 
productions, and the trifling occurrences of the day, were all 
attended to, because it was considered that all might give some 
sign from the unseen world. This desire to penetrate into the 

£ 2 
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unseen and fdtore gave rise to the diviner, the interpreter oj 
dreams, the enchanter, and the runic-stick. 

Nature, however, could not satisfy, and hence arose thf 
hero-worship, with its complicated system of human gods. Af 
before stat^ the Teuton had one God, who was called AI 
£Eulir, Odin, or Wotan. But this great God is resolved intc 
His attributes, and a niunber of inferior divinities are repre 
sented as springing from Himself, and sharing His greatness 
and hence there was Thor^ the Thunderer, who is called " th< 
chief of the gods in strength and might ; " Tyr, *' the bravest o 
all gods, the giver of victory, and god of battle ; " Freyr^ th< 
god of fertility, of seed-time and harvest, of marriage anc 
fruitfulness ; Baldir, " the restorer of peace, and the maker-u] 
of quarrels ; " Frigga, Odin's wife, the goddess of the spring anc 
the rising seed ; and numerous others, who together form th< 
-^Esir and the Asyniar. To these were added a number oi 
cruel fiends and giants. Chief of these was Loki, *' the calimmi- 
ator and backbiter of the gods, and the grand contriver of 
deceit and fraud." This Loki was considered the originator of 
evil, who once was the friend of the .^^^r, but fell frt)m his 
first estate, and then begat three children — first, Fennis-wolf; 
the second, Midgard's-worm ; the third, a daughter, Hel, the 
goddess of deatL 

The Teutons erected temples,* probably of wood, and in 
these, on a platform in the shrine, stood the idol, which was 
also probably of wood. " In front of this," says Mr. Maclear, 
" was the altar on which burnt the holy fire ; on it, too, was 
laid a great ring, which was stained with the sacred blood, and 
was placed in the hand of such as were about to take any 
solemn oatL Hard by, also, was a brazen vessel, in which the 
blood of the slaughtered victims was caught, and the brush or 
twig wherewith the worshippers were sprinkled. The latter 
stood opposite the platform of the god, behind a partition-wall, 
over which, in the outer court, they beheld the ceremonies. 
The temple of XJpsal, the Teutonic Delphi, was in circum- 
ference not less than nine hundred ells, and glittering on all 
sides with gold. In it Odin was represented with a sword in 
his hand ; while on his left stood Thor, with the insignia of * 
crown, a sceptre, and a hammer ; and on his right Freyja, an 
hemiaphrodite, with many emblems of productiveness." 

The offerings presented to the gods consisted of all living 
things, especially horses. This latter was particularly the case 
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with the Grermanic races. The victims were sacrificed before 
the gods, and the heads were then offered to them ; their hides 
vere fastened up in the sacred groves ; the blood was caught in 
the bowl, and afterwards sprinkled on the people ; the fat was 
tised for anointing the idols, which were afterwards rubbed dry. 
The flesh was boiled in vessels placed along the whole length of 
the nave ; round these the worshippers sa^ and partook of the 
and broth ; while the chief, to whom the temple belonged, 
the cups of beer in honour of the gods. On great 
occasions, human victims were offered ; these were either slaves 
or criminals. Sometimes human victims were offered as sacrifices 
of atonement. In season of more than ordinary calamity, the 
king himself might be required to lay down his life. Mr. 
Maclear says that, "On occasion of a great dearth, the first 
Ei^ of Vermaland, in Sweden, was b\imt in honour of Odin ; 
the jarl Hakon offered up his son to procure the victory in a 
great sea-fight with the Jomsburg pirates ; and Aun, another 
King of Sweden, immolated at the shrine of Odin his grand- 
son, in order that his own life might be prolonged." 

The third gi-oup of nations with which Christianity had to 
he brought into contact was the Slavonic. These became known 
m Western Europe in the beginning of the sixth century, 
y hen they first visited Europe, they led a quiet, peaceful 
^^e, built trading cities, and paid considerable attention to 
^cultura Until their character was altered by the oppression 
of those by whom they were surrounded, they were distinguished 
oy the well-known characteristics of the pastoral tribes. 

Their religious system was simpler than that of the Teuton. 
Hr. Maclear, quoting from Procopius's " War of the Goths," 
says : — " The Slavonians worship one Grod, the maker of the 
thunder, whom they hold to be the only Lord of the imiverse, 
*nd to whom they offer cattle and different kinds of victims. 
They do not believe in fate, or that it has any power over 
inortals. • Whenever they are in danger of death, either from 
^ess or from the enemy, they make vows to Gbd to offer 
sacrifices if they should be saved. When the peril is over, they 
Wfil their vows, and believe that it was this which saved them. 
They also worship rivers, nymphs, and some other deities, to 
'^hom they offer sacrifices, making divinations at the same 
time." 

The Slavonic races represented their deities, and some 
^ these idols were very fiimous. Among the most renowned 
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was Sviantovit, whose temple was at Arcona, the capital of 
the island of Rugen, where it stood until the year 1168, when 
it was destroyed. The idol was very large, had four heads and 
four necks, two chests and two backs ; one turned to the right, 
and the other to the left In one hand was a horn, made of 
various metals, and which was once a-year filled with mead by 
an attendant priest. The left hand was bent in the form of a 
bow. Around the idol were placed a bridle, and a large sword, 
with a silver hilt and scabbard. To keep up the worship of the 
idol, every inhabitant of the island was taxed to the amount of 
one thii'd of the spoils taken in war. In addition to this, there 
were numerous offerings sent to the temple by the neighbouring 
chiefs. A regiment of three hundred horsemen were dedicated 
to this god, and in his name these went forth to war. The 
booty which was obtained was presented to the priest, and used 
by him for the decoration of the temple. The god himself vas 
supposed to go with his worshippers to the battle-field, on a 
white horse, which waa kept for that purpose. 

Mr. Maclear, when speaking of this, says : — " It was a sin to 
pull a hair from his tail or mane, and the priest alone might 
feed or mount him. He also knew when he had been forth to 
battle ; for in the mcHning he was found, from time to time, in 
his stables, reeking with sweat, and covered with mud. This 
horse was especially consulted on going forth to war, for it 
could reveal the secrets of the future. When the tribe wished 
to declare war, three rows of spears were laid down before the 
temple. Solemn prayers were then offered up, and the horse 
was led forth by the priest I^ in passing over these spears, 
he lifted his right foot first, then the war would be prosperous; 
if the left, or both together, it was a fatal omen, and the 
expedition was given up." 

When there was to be a solemn feast, or any special ceremony, 
the priest swept carefully the most holy place, into which he 
alone had the right to enter. When engaged in this work, he 
was obliged to hold his breath, lest the divine presence should 
be defiled ; and, if he wished to respire, he was compelled to ff> 
out into the open air. When the people were all assembled at 
. the festival, the priest brought forth the sacred mead-cup, 
taken from the idoFs hand. If the mead had decreased, the 
people were warned of a time of scarcity; if, on the other 
hand, the mead had increased, then it was considered as an om^i^ 
of abundance. The old liquor was then poured out at the foo^ 
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of the idol. The priest then refilled the cup, engaged in solemn 
prayer for the people, and victory in war. He then drank the 
wine at one draught, and afterwards refilled the cup, which was 
replaced in the idol's hand, where it remained untU the next 
great feast After this, cakes of flour and honey were ofiered, 
and the whole ceremony was concluded by the priest blessing 
the people in the name of his god. On these occasions, the 
most unrestrained Ucentiousness was practised; drunkenness 
and its attendant vices were looked upon as virtues; and, 
consequently, each one endeavoured to vie with his neighbour 
in what he considered pleasing in the sight of his god. 

Yery little is known as to the predse manner in which the 
tik)spel was first promulgated among the Gothic nations. 
According to Dean MiUman, ChrisSanity found its way 
imong the Croths, and some of the Grerman tribes on the 
Rhine, about the year 300. He says : — " The Visigoths 
.first embraced the Gospel, as a nation. They were followed 
^ the Ostrogoths. With these, the Vandals and the Gepidas 
"vere converted during the fourth century." But no records 
whatever — not even a legend — ^remain of the manner in which 
these and others were converted to Christianity. They no 
doubt yielded, but secretly and imperceptibly, to those influences 
hy which they were surrounded. Yet we are without any 
''fetaila of their conversion. 

We have, however, the record of one early missionary who 
Ml those troublesome times laboured for the conversion of 
his fellow-creatures. When, in the reigns of Valerian and 
Oallienus, the Goths descended from the North and East, they 
established themselves on the shores of the Bosphorus, and 
they spread terror throughout Pontus, Bithynia, and Cappa- 
^a. Among the captives taken by them in some of these 
incursions, were several of the clergy. Being located by the 
Ooths, in their settlements along the northern bank of the 
iWube, these Christian captives did not forget their duty to 
their heathen masters ; nor did the latter scorn the instruction 
of their slaves. The work of conversion seems to have gone 
on in silence ; but that it was a sound work is proved by the 
fi^ that, at the Council of Niccea, a Gk)thic Bishop was 
present. This man was Theophilus, the predecessor and 
teacher of the great Gothic missionary Ulphilas, who, on 
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accotuit of his zeal and devotion to the work of converting 
his countrymen, has been called the ''Apostle of the Goths." 
XJlphilas was bom about the year 318, was sent at an early 
age on a mission to Constantinople, and, while there, ConstantiiiE 
caused him to be consecrated Bishop, by his own chaplain, 
Eusebius of Nicomedia. On his return, he devoted himseli 
heart and soul to the conversion of his countrymen. H( 
crossed the Danube, where the Emperor Constantine assignee 
to his flock a district of the country. Here he laboured witi: 
much success. It appears that the people had lost the art o: 
writing; and this, Ulphilas sought to restore to them. H( 
composed an alphabet of twenty-five letters, some of which h( 
had to invent, in order to give expression to sounds unknown t( 
Greek and Latin pronunciation. He next turned his attentioi 
to the translation of the Scriptures into the native language o: 
his flock. This he accomplished, omitting the four books <x 
Kings, which he preferred to keep back, lest their contentf 
should rouse the martial spirit of the people. 

Speaking of this act. Max Miiller, in his '' Lectures," says :— 
"Ulphilas must have been a man of extraordinary powei 
to conceive, for the flrst time, the idea of translating the 
Bible into the vulgar language of his people. At his time 
there existed in Europe but two languages which a christian 
bishop would have thought himself justified in employing— 
Greek and Latin. All other tongues were considered m 
barbarous. It required a prophetic sight, and a faith in the 
destinies of those half-savage tribes, and a conviction alsc 
of the utter efleteness of the Koman and Byzantine empires, 
before a bishop could have brought himself to translate the 
Bible into the vulgar dialect of his barbarous countrymen." 

In the year 376 Ulphilas proceeded to the Court of the 
Emperor Valens, to mediate for the Visigothic nation. In 
consequence of the inroads made by the Huns, the Visigoths 
were in danger of losing their lands and possessions. They, 
therefore, agreed that ambassadors, with Ulphilas among them, 
should proceed to the Court of Valens, and endeavour to obtain 
a new settlement 

Valens, being an Arian, and wishing to promulgate that 
heresy, he took that opportunity of impressing UlphihiS 
with the necessity of him and his people repudiating the 
Confession of Nice, and becoming Ariansj the Emperor, on 
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his part, oonseuting to give up certain lands in Moesia. Two 
harah conditions were annexed to this concession. The first, 
that the Groths should give up their arms before they crossed 
the Danube ; the second, that they should suffer their children 
to be taken £rom them, as hostages for their fidelity, with 
a prospect of being educated in the difierent provinces of 

\^ tenns being accepted, the ^U^ governors in 
Moesia received instructions to prepare for the new settlers. 
More than a million persons crossed the river, and not a 
few of them were carried away and drowned by the violence 
of the current. With the disciples of Ulphilas, thousands of 
heathen Goths also crossed, having disguised their priests and 
priestesses in the garb of christian bishops ; thereby deceiving 
the Bomans. When on the other side of the river, they threw 
off the mask, and openly avowed themselves the followers of 
the old heathen faith. One of the chiefs, who continued devoted 
to the rites of Woden, heading the faction which gathered round 
him, placed their chief god on a waggon, dragged it through 
the Gothic camp, and burned alive all those who refused to bow 
down and adore the idoL Men, women, and children were 
iQerdlessly put to death within their sacred temple. 

While the bulk of the Gothic nation were involved in 
^ars with the Bomans, and were gradually spreading them- 
selves over Gaul and Spain, the devoted Ulphilas continued 
to superintend the spiritual necessities of those shepherds 
^ho settled with him on the slopes of Mount Hsemus, and 
vho now had the Bible in their own language. 

The next great missionary was St Chrysostom, who 
laboured about the year 404, and who, it appears, founded 
at Constantinople a Training Institution for the Goths, so 
that they might be qualified to preach the Gospel to their 
fellow-countrymen. He seems to have been animated by 
ft true missionary spirit, and to have laboured incessantly to 
promote the extension of the kingdom of Christ 

Mr. Maclear, when speaking of him, says : — " Even during 
fte three years of his banishment to the remote and wretched 
httle town of Oucusus, among the ridges of Mount Taurus, 
amidst the want of provisions, frequent sicknesses, without the 
possibility of obtaining medicines, and the ravages of Isaurian 
^^bbers, his active mind, invigorated by misfortunes, found 
J^lief not only in corresponding with Churches in all quarters, 
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but in directing missionaiy operations in Phoenicia and amongst 
the Croths. In several extant epistles we find him advising the 
dispatch of missionaries, one to this point, another to that, 
consoling some under persecution, animating all by the example 
of the great Apostle St. Paul, and the hope of an eternal reward. 
And in answer to his appeals his friends at a distance supplied 
him with funds so ample, that he was enabled to support 
missions and redeem captives, and even had to beg of them 
that their abundant liberality might be directed into other 
channels." (P. 43.) 

No record of his success is extant, but from the &ct that the 
Arian form of Christianity extended itself from the Westers 
to the Eastern Goths, we are justified in concluding, that 
religion did not only maintain its own, but assumed the 
aggressive. 

Many years elapsed before any of the Gothic tribes embraced 
Christianity. Several devoted missionaries laboured and prayed 
for this, but were not permitted to see the desire of their h^rt 
Among these were S. Yalentinus and S. Severinus. 

S. Valentrnus appeared about the year 440 in a town or f<wi 
called Castra Batava, at the junction of the Inn and the Danahei 
Being animated by a strong desire to preach the €k>spel to the 
heathen, he pixxseeded to Rome for the purpose of obtaimog 
the sanction of the Pope, Leo I. The authority was immedi- 
ately granted, and Yalentinus returned to Castra Batava, and 
at once commenced his labours among the people. But the 
tenacity with which the heathen clung to their old supersti- 
tions, and the opposition manifested by the Arian Christian^) 
seem to have daunted the missionary, and he sought permission 
of Leo to occupy some other field of labour. The Pope urged 
him to make another effort ; at the same time he ordained hia 
a missionary bishop, and gave him permission to seek some 
other locality in which to preach, should his efforts not be 
successful His second attempt to convert the people proved 
as unsuccessful as the first, and being persecuted by ihe AriaD8» 
he retired to the highlands of Kheetian Alps, where he built 
himself a cell in one of the passes of the Tyrol 

The solitary life he lived, and the austerities he practised, 
attracted the notice of the surrounding population, and msDj 
flocked to hear him preach, and not a few were baptized at his 
hands. Having persuaded some of his converts to join him in 
his mode of life, he constructed a church, and^pent his time i& 
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preaching to the people and attending to the wants of the 
poor. 

While YalentinuH was influencing the peasants of the Tyrol, 
SeyerinnS) flred with a desire to preach to the heathen tribes 
on ihe hanks of the Danube, had entered Austria, and in the 
neighbourhood of Vienna had built for himself a cell, and here 
he trained a few &ithful followers for the work of preaching. 
He appeara to have been a man of noble spirit and of heroic 
courage. Hia heart, like that of his master, was lai*ge enough 
to feel for all — ^whether friend or foe, heathen or Christian, 
orthodox or Arian. To clothe the naked, to feed the hungry, 
and to comfort the distressed, he travelled over frozen rivers, 
exposed himself to many dangers, and counted not his life dear 
unto himself so that he might win souls to Christ, and alleviate 
the sorrows of man. 

The influence of Severinus was great, so great, says Mr. 
Maclear, ''that barbarian chie& consented at his instance to 
spare beleagured towns, to restore captives, and to refrain from 
cmeities. Even the garrison of the Koman fortresses implored 
his presence among them, believing that thus they were pro- 
tected from harm. On one occasion the King of the fierce 
Alemanni approached the town of Passau, threatening to 
hesiege it. In their alarm the inhabitants sought the aid of 
Sevennna He went forth to meet the king, with whom he 
was not altogether unacquainted. The I'everence of the latter 
^the man of God was so great that he not only did not dare to 
attack the town, but abstained from laying waste the neighbour- 
ing territory, and restored the captives he had taken." (P. 48.) 

For thirty years Severinus laboured for the good of others, 
and suffered neither worldly gain nor himian applause to inter- 
fere with his object. He who had reproved even kings for their 
wickedness when he was strong, was not afraid to reprove them 
still, though he was brought to his death-bed. The following 
ftooonnt of his death is given by Mr. Maclear : — " Sending for 
the King and Queen of the Kugii, he reasoned with them long 
sod earnestly of ^ righteousness, and temperance, and judgment 
to coma' At last, stretching forth his hand and pointing to 
the king's heart, * Gisa,' he asked, ' which, tell me, lovest thou 
JfiOBtj this soul or gold and silver 1 * And when she replied 
that she loved her husband more than all the treasures of the 
World, 'Beware,' he continued, *of oppressing the innocent, 
their affliction bring your power to destruction j oftentimes 
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you stand in the way of the king's clemency, and therefore I, 
on the brink of the eternal world, implore you for the last time 
to desist from all such evil deeds and adorn your life with good 
works.' The king and queen retired, and shortly afterwards 
the man of God embraced his brethren, who had continued 
stedfast amidst all his dangers, and bade them farewell; he 
received the holy sacrament, and when they for sorrow coxdd 
not sing the psalm that he desired, he began himself to sing, 
and with the words, ' let everything that hath breath praise tb» 
Lord,' upon his lips, he expired on New Year's-day, A.D. 482." 

About fourteen years after the death of Severinus an event 
occurred which was of immense importance to Etux)pe, and this 
was the espousal of the Catholic faith by Clovis, tiie chief d 
the Salian Franks. 

Clovis had married Clotilda^ the daughter of the King ci 
Burgimdy, who had been brought up in the Catholic faith, and 
who, after her marriage with Clovis, was still allowed to can- 
form to her own religion. She appears to have eamestlj 
entreated her husband to cast away his idols and worship the 
true God. Clovis, however, remained perfectly indifferent to 
her entreaties. He allowed his firstborn child to be baptized 
into the Christian Church ; but the child dying soon after, Cloiii 
was prejudiced still more against the new faith, and viewed the 
child's death as the manifest resentment of his gods. A second 
child was bom, and this was also baptized. Soon after the 
baptism the child sickened, and the king prophesied that it 
was doomed to die. At this critical time the queen prayed 
earnestly that the child might live, and her prayer was heard. 
This event seems to have made an impression on the mind of 
Clovis ; but still he remained indifferent to the claims of re- 
ligion — still he clung to his old idols. It was not by the gentle 
influences of home, or wife, that this fierce warrior was to be 
won. No. He must feel his own need of help, he must see 
greater signs ; and all this he found on the bloody battle-field of 
Tolbiac. The Alemanni had burst in upon the Ripuarii, and 
Clovis with his Franks had rushed to the rescue of his alliea 
The battle was long and fierce. The Franks wavered, and 
seemed ready to fly : the rude chief had called earnestly upon 
his deities to aid him, but no answer came. In his distress he 
thought of Clotilda's Grod, and he vowed that if victorious he 
would abjure his pagan creed and be baptized as a Christian. 
Now the tide of battle turned: the King of the Alemanni 
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fell; the troops of the fallen king fled in disorder; and Clovis 
was acknowledged the victor. When the queen heard of the fight, 
the vow, and the victory, she was overwhelmed with joy, and 
immediately sent for Ilemigius, the bishop of Kheims, to whose 
arguments Clovis listened attentively. After some little delay 
Clovis pelded, and consented to be baptized. The ceremony 
took place during the season of Christmas, 496. With Clovis 
were three thousand of his followers, and thus king and people 
espoused the true &ith, as expounded by the Confession of 
Nicaea* Everywhere else Arianism was triumphant After 
this Clovis seems to have been impressed with a desire to 
propagate his faith by the power of the sword. " And for the 
first time," says Dean Millman, " the diffusion of belief in the 
nature of the godhead became the avowed pretext for the 
invasion of a neighbouring territory." 

The subsequent career of Clovis was a succession of triumphs. 
The King of Burgundy felt his vengeance^on the battle-field of 
Dijon, and the cities of Saone and the Rhone were added to 
the Frankish kingdom. The orthodox priests and bishops 
openly avowed that this was a religious war, and boasted that 
the supremacy of the Arian or Catholic creed in Western 
Europe was now to be decided. No wonder, therefore, that 
Clovis himself entered into the spirit of the crusade ; no wonder, 
therefore, that Catholic historians adorn his path with legends 
as marvellous as they are numerous ; and no wonder, there- 
fore, that the faithful rejoiced when at last the bloody plains of 
Vongl4 witnessed the utter defeat of the Arian Goths, and the 
last heterodox sovereign became a fugitive. 

The Frankish nation thus became strong, and the Frankish 
Church dominant. But the increasing riches of the State led 
to the degeneracy of the Church. The clergy became secularized ; 
the laity became worldly; and so her influence ceased. The 
inissionary spirit dying out, the masses of heathens within her 
pale, and the barbarians by whom she was surrounded, were 
left untouched ; a new flame had to be kindled before the 
Oermanic tribes could be evangelized. This flame was kindled, 
not however within the Frankish Church, but in our own 
^voured isles. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MISSIONABY EFFOBTS IN GEBMANY, AND OTHEB FABTS 

OF EUBOPE. 

Introduction of the Gospel into Germanj and Friesland — Labonn of 
Golumbanus, Amandus, St. Eloy, and Winfirid, or Boailaco— 
Charlemagne and his policy — Mission work in I)enmark, Sweden, 
and Norway — The flabours of Anskar and Ardgar — This Daniili 
Prince Olaf— Missionary efforts among the SlaTonio tribes. 

Bbtween the years 590 and 630 Southern Qermany reoeivad 
the Gospel through the instrumentality of Celtic missioDaries. 
Chief among the zealous soldiers of the cross who invaded 
pagan Germany was Columbanua This eminent man witf 
bom in Leinster about the year 559, and educated by SeniH 
the Abbot of Cluain-iDis in Lough-Ema When quite a young 
man he had a great desire to preach the Gospel to the heaths; 
and though many of his friends tried to dissuade him from bis 
intentions, they were all equally unsuccessful ; within his breaat 
was kindled a zeal which none were able to quench. As soob 
as he reached the age of thirty he chose twelve oompanionfl^ 
bade farewell to his brethren, and sailed for Gaul, in which 
country he landed about the year 589. The devoted band of 
pioneers appear to have settled amidst the ruins of the small 
town of Anegray, on the confines of Burgundy and Austrasia. 
Referring to this subject, Mr. Maclear says : — " No spot 
could have been found more suited to the spirit of Columbantis: 
nowhere could he and his companions better learn self-denttl 
and mortification, or inure themselves to severe, labour. At 
length a monastery arose amidst the waste, formed on the 
model of those which Columba raised under the oaks of Deny 
or in sea-girt Hy. At Anegray and Luxeuil the boundaries of 
the monastic colony were duly marked out and the forest cleared. 
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lin these arose the humble cells of thatch and wattles, and, 
Acuously, the church, beside which was often the round 
r or steeple, which served as a place of refuge in times of 

In HeLda reclaimed from desolation the seed was sown, 
before long the brethren reaped the waving com. Nor 
beir mysterious life fsdl to move the hearts of men around, 
h^s flocked to listen to their religious instruction, hun- 
more, encouraged by their labours in clearing and tilling 
and, took to copying their example. At An^ray, at 
ail, at Fontaines, they beheld forests cleared, trees felled, 
he land ploughed or reaped by the same assiduous hands, 
edient to one head, who sometimes mingled in and always 
raged their useful labours." (P. 136.) 
longst those persons who were attracted by the fikme of 
^ wa» TWerri, the king of Bur^dy/and he often 
i his retreat. The king was living at this time in the 
died indulgence of his lusts, and so the faithful missionary 
r rebuked the ruler for his sin, and earnestly besought him 
end his life. The king seems to have felt this rebuke, and 
Ised amendment. This fidelity of the monk, however, pro- 
i the anger of Brunehaut, the woman with whom Thierri 
ben living ; and, like Herodias, she sought the destruction 
) servant of God, whom she considered her enemy, 
e day Columbanus visited the palace, and was asked to 
w his blessing on the king's two ill^timate sons. Of 
3 this was refused, and the sternness of the reply — " These 
rds bom in sin," said he, "shall never wield the royal 
■e" — ^intensified the hatred of Brunehaut, and from that 
be sought the destruction of the abbot. Nothing daunted, 
(rer, by persecution, Columbanus continued to admonish the 
and even threatened him with excommunication should 
atinue to live in sin. This made Brunehaut more deter- 
I to secure his destruction. " She inflamed the mind of the 
against the stem monitor; she roused the nobles and 
iers, and, appealing to the Frankish bishops, strove to 
their jealousy against the stranger monk and his strange 

At last Thierri, stung to the quick, repaired to Luxeuil, 
emanded a free entrance for his courtiers to the monastery, 
abanus replied with awful denunciations. The king at- 
yed to enter the refectory, but dared not go further, so 
•le was the language of the abbot. * Thou thinkest,' he 
with a sneer, * I shall confer on thee a martyr's crown ; I 
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am not so utterly foolish as to gratify thy pride, but thou shal^ 
go hence by the way by which thou earnest.' The abbot refusec 
to stir from his celL At length force was used, and the uncom. 
promising monk was carried away to Besan9on." (P. 143. 
Eluding his guards, he made his way back to his cell, but vaf 
again taken, and sent to Orleans, and ultimately was placed oi 
board a vessel bound for Ireland. 

Tradition says that the vessel was driven back by a storm 
and cast high and dry upon the coasfc of Neustria. Here ii 
appears the abbot landed, and was gladly received by the King 
who besought him to remain in his dominions. This, howevOT 
Columbanus would not do, and so, after spending a few days ai 
court, he set out on a journey to Austrasia. Here he was visitec 
by some of his old friends from Luxeuil ; and, in company witl 
these, he passed on to Mentz, and from hence to Tugium, the 
modem Zug, where he stayed a while to preach to the Pagan 
Suevians. 

No success attended this effort to evangelize the people, not 
because the Gospel was unable to accomplish the task, but 
because the missionaries set about their work in a wrong 
manner. Referring to this subject, Mr. Maclear says, "Hia 
labours might have been attended with success, had the means 
he employed been more calculated to win the affections of tii« 
people. But the Abbot of Luxeuil and his companions pre- 
ferred wielding the weapons of a Boanerges to trying the 
gentler efforts of the Apostle of Love." (P. 145.) The end of 
this was, that the Suevians expelled the missionaries ; and so, 
leaving Zug, Columbanus and his companions journeyed to 
Arbon, on the lake of Constance. From Arbon they went to 
Bregenz, on the south-eastern side of the lake, where they 
ultimately founded a monastery. " On landing they discovered 
a church, originally dedicated to St. Aurelia, and in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood they built a monastery. A closer examina^ 
tion revealed the fact that in this church were three images of 
brass, gilded, fixed to the wall, which the people were wont to 
worship as the presiding deities of the place, and to invoke as 
their protectors. These * strange gods ' Columbanus determined 
to remove, and availing himself of a festival, when great 
numbers flocked to the spot, he directed Grallus (one of ^ 
companions), who was acquainted with the native language, to 
address the people on the foolishness of their idolatry, and to 
persuade them to embrace the true faith. Gallus complied witu 
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the request of his superior, and, in the presence of a vast 
multitude, who had flocked together to celebrate the festival, 
and to catch a sight of the strangers, reasoned with them on 
the absurdities of their heathen errors, and proclaimed the one 
living and true God, and His Son Jesus Chnst. Then, taking 
the idols, he broke them in pieces, and flung them into the 
lake, while Columbanus sprinkled the Church with holy water, 
and restored it to- its former honour. The people were divided. 
Some approved the boldness of the Abbot, and were converted 
to the ^th ; others went away filled with anger, and bent on 

^ revenge." 

I The missionary party remained at Bregenz for the space of a 
year, at the end of which time Columbanus crossed the Alps, 

! and repaired to the court of Agilulf, king of the Lombards, by 
whom he was cordially welcomed. Here he founded the 
nionastery of Bobbio, in which he spent the remainder of his 
life in literary pursuits, and died at the age of seventy-two, 

. A.D. 616. 

Gallus continued to labour for twelve years after the death 
of his companion, when he also was caUed to his rest. He died 
in the monastery at Bobbio on the 16th of October, 627. 
Beferring to this man, Mr. Maclear says : — " His had been a 
life eminait for self-denial and usefulness. He had revived the 
&ith in the ancient see of Constance. He had reclaimed &om 
harbarism the district bordering on the Black Forest. He had 
taught the people the arts of agriculture as \^ell as the duties 
of religion ; and the humble cell of the Apostle of Switzerland 
hecame after his death the resort of thousands of pilgrims, and 
waa replaced by a more magnificent edifice, erected under the 
anspices of Philip THeristal, which, during the ninth and tenth 
centuries, was the asylum of learning, and one of the most 
celebrated schools of Europe." — ^Page 152. 

About the year 628, Friesland and the parts adjacent were 
invaded by the soldiers of the Cross. Amandus was one of 
the first who went forth to the difficult work of evangelizing 
the barbarous tribes of Northern Germany. Being consecrated 
Missionary bishop, he proceeded to Ghent, and there commenced 
kia exhortations to the people to forsake their idolatry. At 
first he attempted to force the people to accept Christian 
^ptism, and called in the aid of the Frankish soldiers to 
•coomplish his object. As might be expected, this provoked 
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the opposition of the Frisians, and they endeavoured to thwai 
his efforts. 

Finding this policy nnayailing, Amandus next tried tl 
wiser plan of gaining the affections of the rude warriors I 
showing them acts of kindness, and attempting their educati(x 
By these means, some considerable success was achieved, an 
the missionary had the satisfaction of seeing considerab 
numbers of Frisians voluntarily submit to Christian baptisn 
while those who embraced the Gospel commenced the destructic 
of their idol temples, which were converted by Amandus in 
churches and monasteries. 

After labouring some time in Ghent, Amandus set out on 
mission to the Slavons of the Danube. This seems to ha^ 
been a fruitless journey ; and, after having met with oppoaitic 
and ridicule, he returned to Ghent, and was appointed sucoesa 
to a bishop of Mastricht. His efforts to reform the disciplii 
of the Church provoked the opposition of the clergy. 1 
consequence of this, he retired from the active duties of h 
see, and spent the rest of his days in superintending ti 
different monasteries he had established. 

The work, thus begun by Amandus, was continued by oiih< 
zealous missionaries from the Irish or Frankish Chnrd 
Among the most distinguished of these was St. Eloy, wh< 
as a youth, was remarkable for his piety. He was bom a 
Chatelat, a village near Limoges, and spent his youth wit) 
a goldsmith, in the latter place. His skill and fidelity woi 
for him the favour of the Court, and he was appointee 
Superintendent of the Mint. He afterwards became a mosi 
successful minister, and in 641 he was consecrated bishop d 
Noyan. 

Some parts of his diocese were inhabited by barbarous 
heathen tribes, who had never yet heard the message of the 
Gospel. Among these tribes he laboured, and sought, by 
self-devotion and kindness, to win the hearts of the people- 
Asa preacher, he was bold and uncompromising ; and, as he 
lived m the constant realization of what he said, his sermons 
were powerful and effective. 

The following fragment of a Sermon on the Day o* 
Judgment is given by Mr. Madear : — 

" Let us reflect what terrors ours will be, when from 
heaven the Lord shall come, to judge the world, before whom 
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the elements shall melt in a fervent heat, and the heavens 
and earth shall tremble, and the powers of the heaven shall be 
shaken. Then, while the trumpets of the angels sound, all 
men, good and evil, shall, in a moment of time, rise, with the 
bodies they wore on earth, and be led before the tribunal of 
Christ Then shall all the tribes of the earth mourn, while 
He points out to them the marks wherewith He was pierced 
for our iniquities, and shall speak imto them, and say, 'I 
formed thee, O man, of the dust of the earth. "With my own 
hands I fashioned thee, and placed thee, all undeserving, in 
the delights of Paradise ; but thou didst despise me and my 
vords, and didst prefer to follow the deceiver ; for which thou 
was justly condemned But yet I did pity thee. I took upon 
me thy flesh, I lived on earth amongst sinners, I endured 
reproach and stripes for thy sake ; that I might rescue thee fix)m 
punishment, I endured blows, and to be spitted on; that I 
might restore to thee the bliss of Paradise, I drank vinegar 
mingled with gall. For thy sake was I crowned with thorns, 
and crucified, and pierced with the spear. For thy sake did I 
die, and was laid in the grave, and descended into Hades, 
that I might bring thee back to Paradise. Behold and 
see what I endured for thy sake ! Behold the marks of the 
Bails wherewith I was fixed to the cross ! I took upon me thy 
sorrows, that I might heal thee. I took upon me thy punish- 
ment, that I might crown thee with glory. I endured to die, 
that thou mightest live for ever. Though I was invisible, yet 
for thy sake I became incarnate. Though I knew no suftering, 
yet for thy sake I deigned to suffer. Though I was rich, yet 
for thy sake I became poor. But thou didst despise my lowli- 
liess and my precepts ; thou didst obey a deceiver rather than 
me. My justice, therefore, cannot pronounce any other sentence 
than such as thine own ways deserve. Thou didst choose thine 
own ways ; receive, then, thy own wages. Thou didst despise 
hght; let darkness, then, be thy reward. Thou didst love death ; 
depart, then, to perdition. Thou didst obey the Evil One ; go, 
then, with him, into eternal punishment.' " 

After an active and useful life, this faithful missionary passed 
from work to rest, about the year 659. His last minutes are 
thus described : — " When he felt his hour . was really come, 
clasping his hands in prayer, he said, * Now lettest thou thy 
sorvant depart, according to thy word. Remember, O Lord, 
that I am but dust, and enter not into judgment with thy 

F 2 
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servant. Remember me, O thou who art alone free firom sin 
Christ the Saviour of the world. Lead me forth from the bodj 
of this death, and give me an entrance into thy heavenly 
kingdom. Thou who hast ever been my protector, into thj 
hands I commend my spirit. I know that I do not deserve U 
behold thy fece, but thou knowest how my hope was always ii 
thy mercy, and my trust in thy faithfulness. Receive me, then 
according to thy loving-kindness, and let me not be disappointec 
of my hope.' " 

After this time the missionary work in Friesland was carriet 
on by Anglo-Saxon missionaries. Chief among these wen 
Wilfrid, Ecgbert, Willibrord, and "Wulfium. In the hands o 
these men the work of evangelization made some progress ; bu 
as the efforts put forth were merely those of individuals, volun 
tanly rendered, and imsupported by any organization, they dit 
not accomplish all that might have been effected. 

What was wanted was a consolidation of power, and i 
definite plan of action. Both these were supplied bj th 
Anglo-Sakon missionary, Winfrid, afterwards called Boni^Eioe. 

This great man was bom at Kirton, in Devonshire, abou 
the year 680. At an early age he manifested a strong desire U 
embrace a monastic life, and ultimately he was placed undei 
the care of Abbot Wolfard, and afterwards Abbot Winbeitet 
When thirty years of age he received ordination, and shortly 
afterwards devoted himself to missionary enterprises. His fiist 
journey was to Friesland, where he hoped to have laboured 
successfully; but, as the king was at war, and as a fierce 
persecution of the Chiistians had broken out, he returned to his 
cloister. His stay here was short. Animated by a true mis- 
sionary spirit, he determined to make another effort, not) 
however, until he had gained the consent and patronage of the 
Pope. Accordingly, he set out on a journey to Rome. In 
company with a great number of pilgrims, he passed through 
France, crossed ^e Alps, and reached Rome in safety in the 
autumn of 718. Pope Gregory IL gave him a hearty welcome, 
discussed with him the pi*ospects of the mission, and then gave 
him authority to preach the Grospel in Germany wherever he 
might find opportunity. Armed with this commission, he set 
out on his missionary journey ; visited Thuringia, passed oe to 
Frisia, where he spent three years with his old friend Willibrord, 
and then invaded the wilds of Hessia. 

Here much success attended his labours ; native chiefii were 
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baptized, and many of tHe people, following the example of 

their rulers, acknowledged the Christian futh and accepted 
baptism. When the Pope was made acquainted with the 
result of the mission, he summoned Winfrid to Eome, and 
conferred upon him episcopal dignity, consecrating him mis- 
sionaiy bishop A.D. 723. 

WinMd, or as he is from this time called Boniface, now re- 
crossed the Alps, and recommenced his missionary work in 
Hessia. During his absence many of the converts had relapsed 
into their old superstitions, others had blended their old and 
liew ci*eeds together, while but a few had been faithful to 
tkeir vows. Under these circumstances Boniface determined 
to take strenuous measures to convince the people of the vanity 
of their old belief. He therefore determined to destroy one of 
the chief objects of veneration in the neighboiirhood in which 
be was labouring ; this was an ancient oak near Giesmar, in 
^pper Hesse, which for ages had been sacred to Thor, the 
M of Thimder. Many times had the zealous missionary 
declaimed against this idolatry, but without effect He deter- 
Duned, therefore, to strike a blow at the object itself and 
remove if possible the stumbling-block from their midst. Mr. 
Maclear thus describes the scene : — " One day, accompanied 
by all his clergy, he advanced, axe in hand, to cut down the 
offending monarch of the forest. The people assembled in 
thoiwands to witness the great controversy between the new 
and the old belief; many enraged at the interference of the 
strange preacher, many more confident that an instant judg- 
ment would strike down so daring an offender. But scarcely had 
the missionary begun to ply his axe than it was apparent that 
ihor could not defend his own. If he was a god, he was, 
certainly, either *gone on a journey,* or *was asleep, and 
fleeded awaking ; * for in vain his votaries supplicated his 
yengewice. After a few blows of the axe, a crashing was heard 
^ the topmost boughs ; a mighty, rushing wind, says the 
chronicler, seemed to shake every branch, and then the leafy 
idol came down to the ground, and split into four quarters. 
* The Lord He is the Qod ! ' the people shouted, acknowledging 
the superior might of the new faith ; nor did they interfere 
^hen Boniface, as a testimony to the completeness of his 
Victory, directed that an oratory, in honour of St. Peter, should 
be constructed out of the remains of their old divinity." 

From this time the work proceeded with vigour, and soon it 
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became evident that more labourers would be required to gather 
in the harvest which was fast ripening for the sickle. Boniface 
now appealed to England for aid ; and he did not appeal in 
vain. Many devout men and women gave themselves to the 
work, and, leaving the pleasures and comforts of their homes in 
their native land, rallied round the devoted missionary, and 
shared with him the toils, the dangers, and the honours of the 
Christian soldier. 

This increase of labourers enabled Boniface to plough up nev 
spots in the great mission-field, and scatter far and wide tiie 
Gospel seed. His monasteries became the seats of sound 
learning, and the centres of industry. Here the native nus- 
sionary was trained for his work ; here the rude inhabitants of 
the woods learnt many of the arts of civilized life ; and here 
Boniface and his companions sought and obtained wisdom to 
plan, and strength to work out the object of their lives — the 
conversion of the heathen. 

Upon the death of Pope Gregory II., in 731, 'Bomfauce wrote 
to his successor, and besought hiis blessing upon his lahom& 
He afterwards visited Rome, that he might have a personal 
interview with Gregory III. While at Rome, Boniface met 
two other devoted missionaries, Wunibald and Willibald ; and, 
in company with these, and some other companions, he subse- 
quently returned to his mission work in Germany, and for 
twenty more years laboured to promote the evangelization of 
the pagan inhabitants of Hessia and Thuringia, and the consoli- 
dation of the German Churches. 

Age now telling upon Boniface, he sought a successor who 
would foster the work already accomplished, and carry the 
Gospel message to heathen tribes yet unreached. This want 
was supplied in archbishop Lull, who received the Eoyal 
permission to succeed the aged missionary in 752. 

Though upwards of seventy-four years of age, Bonifew 
determined to make one more effort to convert those Frieslanders 
who were still pagans, and, accordingly, he made preparations 
for the journey, and arrived in Friesland in the year 755. This 
proved his last missionary journey, and the scene of his death. 
His last hours are thus graphically described by Mr. Maclear : 
— " The heathen tribes, enraged at the success of the daring 
missionary, had selected this day (Whitsunday) for a complete 
revenge. Some of the archbishop's retinue counselled resist- 
ance, and were already preparing to defend themselves, when 
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lie stepped forth from his tent, and gave orders that no weapon 
should be uplifbed, but that all should await the crown of 
martyrdom. * Let us not return evil for evil,' said he ; * the 
long-expected day has come, and the time of our departure is at 
hand. Strengthen ye yourselves in the Lord, and He will 
redeem your souls. Be not afraid of those who can only kill 
the body, but put your trust in God, who will speedily give you 
His eternal reward, and an entrance into His heavenly king- 
dom.' Calmed by his words, his followers bravely awaited the 
onset of their enemies. They wei-e not long kept in suspense. 
Naturally embittered against the opponents of their ancestral 
&ith, the heathens rushed upon them, and quickly dispatched 
the little company, whom their leader had forbidden to lift a 
weapon in self-defence. Boniface, according to a tradition 
preserved by a priest of Utrecht, when he saw that his hour 
^^ come, took a volume of the Gospels, and, mak'mg it a pillow 
for Jiis head, stretched forth his neck for the fatal blow, and in 
a few moments- received his release." The remains of the great 
missionary w;ere afterwards rescued by the Christians, and 
f^oved to the monastery of Fulda, which he himself had 
founded in 744. 

The work which Boniface had so well commenced in Germany 
^ carried on by his disciples with much zeal and success. The 
i«8ult of their labours would have been more permanent had 
they all continued to have wielded the " sword of the Spirit," 
iiistead of using, or at least following those who used the 
Weapons of a carnal warfare. 

When Charlemagne ascended the throne, he determined to 
Bubjugate the whole Saxon race, and compel them to accept the. 
Christian faith. In pursuance of this plan, the emperor first 
attacked and took Eresburg, a strong fortress on the Drimel, 
aud thence advanced to a town near the source of the Lippe, 
^here a celebrated Saxon idol called the Irmin-Saule was kept. 
^Riis idol Charlemagne destroyed, and then, having subjugated 
the people, submitted them indiscriminately to Christian 
^ptism. 

Among those missionaries who seconded the policy of the 
«mperor was Lebuin, a man of great zeal and energy. On one 
occasion he entered the Saxon council, and, after having urged 
them to forsake their idols, and serve the living and true Gk)d, 
thus denounced them if they refused : — " But li ye despise and 
leject His counsels, and persist in your present errors, know 
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that ye wiU gaffer terrible pnnislunent for scorning His merdfii: 
warning. Behold, I, His ambassador, declare unto you th< 
sentence which has gone forth from His month, and whid: 
cannot change. If ye do not obey His commands, then wiL 
sudden destruction come upon you ; for the King of kings anc 
Lord of lords hath appointed a brave, prudent, and terribk 
prince, who is not afar off, but nigh at haiid. He, like a swifl 
and roaring torrent, will burst upon you, and subdue the ferocit5 
of your hearts, and crush your stilihecked obstinacy. He shal 
invade your land with a mighty host, and ravage it with £n 
and sword, desolation and destruction. As the avenging wrati 
of that God, whom ye have ever provoked, he shall slay somt 
of you with the sword ; some he shall cause to waste away ii 
poverty and want ; some he shall lead into perpetual captivity 
Your wives and children he shall sell into sdavery, and thi 
residue of you he shall reduce to ignominious subjection, iha 
in you may justly be fulfilled what has long since been pre 
dieted : — ' They were made a handful, and scattered, am 
tormented with the tribulation and anguish of the wicked.' " 

This address aroused the fury of the Saxon warriors ; anc 
had it not been that an old chief interposed, Lebuin would have 
been instantly put to death. The peaceful counsel of the dd 
man prevailed, and the missionary escaped. " The spirit, how- 
ever, of this address," says Mr. Maclear, " illustrates the spirit 
of the emperor, the spirit of the times." And, therefore, iB 
vain did those who differed with the emperor protest against 
his policy. But while the monarch continued his wars, and 
offered the barbarous Saxons the alternative between baptism 
and death, there were some, who owed their early training to 
the great Boniface, who did not fail to walk in the steps of their 
master, and spent their time in planting truth, in building 
schools and churches, and in trying to gain the hearts of the 
heathens by whom they were surrounded, through the influence 
of a holy life. 

After thirty years of fierce struggle, in which many hardships 
had been inflicted, the Saxon tribes were fairly subdued, and 
Charlemagne reaped the fruits of his perseverance. Civilization 
took the place of barbarism, and Christianity became an esta- 
blished fact. 

Reviewing the close of this period, Mr. Maclear says :— "It 
is difficult to see how the wild world of the ninth century could 
have been lifted out of the slough of barbarism, or the isolated 
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efforte of a Sturmi, a WiUehad, or a Tiudger, could have 
brought forth any firuit to perfection, without the rare energy 
and skiU of this great monarch. For the dark shadows of his 
pHTate hfe, and the cruelty of some of his campaigns, may be 
pleaded, as some atonement, Hhe huge Dom-Minsters which 
look into the waters of the Rhine, and the schools where 
Alcimn from England, and Clement from Ireland, and Peter of 
I'isa, and PaulinuH of Aquitaine, and many others, kept alive 
the torch of learning, and handed it on to others.' " (P. 228.) 

The iNTEODucnoN op the Gospel into Denmark, Sweden, 

AND Norway. 

While Germany had been subdued by Charlemagne, and had 
received the blessings of Christian civilization, the northern 
portions of Europe, Denmark, and Sweden had been left in 
their ancient barbarism. A powerful and resolute people 
uihabited the pine-forests of these countries, while on their 
creeks and fiords swarmed a host of dauntless pirates, who ever 
Mid anon ascended the rivers of France and Gennany, carrying 
^th them desolation and death. 

Notwithstanding the fierceness of these invaders, in the 
Christian Church were found men bold enough to carry the 
Gospel- banner into the pine-forests from whence they sprung. 

In 822, Harold Ellak, king of Jutland, visited Louis-le- 
l^bonnaire, successor of Charlemagne, begging him to interfere 
on his behalf in a dispute concerning the throne of Denmark. 
To this request Louis acceded, and proposed to send an army 
Wk with him to aid him in recovering his dominions. When 
tUs was made known to Ebbo, the archbishop of Erheims, he 
offered to accompany the expedition, and endeavour to promul- 
gate the Gospel amongst these sturdy Northmen.' In company 
^th Halitgar, bishop of Cambray, he set out on his journey, 
wid ultimately settled at Welanao, in Holstein. 

Ebbo remained three years in Jutland, and then he returned 
to Rheims, accompanied by Harold himself, his queen, and a 
iwunber of Danes. These were all subsequently baptized with 
gi^t pomp at Mayence. 

When Harold returned to Jutland, he was accompanied by 
"^kar, a devoted monk, who volunteered to act as pioneer to 
tile army of Christian soldiers. So difficult was the work 
'Jonsidered, that only one of his fellow-monks expressed his 
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readiness to accompany him. This man was Autbert, steward 
of the monastery. 

The missionaries fixed their head-quarters at Schleswig, and 
commenced the foundation of a school, in which they hoped to 
train some of the Danish boys for the work of the ministry. 
After two years of labour, Autbert fell sick, and returned to 
his home, where he shortly after died. Soon after this a 
rebellion broke out, and the king was compelled to flee the 
country. Anskar now found it necessary to leave Schleswig; 
and retire to Sweden, which country had been unexpectedly 
opened to the Christian missionary. 

In the year 829, the king of Sweden sent ambassadors to the 
court of Louis-le-Dlbonnaire, who informed the king that 
many of their countrymen were favourably disposed towards 
Christianity. The emperor determined to embrace the oppor- 
tunity, and sent for Anskar, requesting him to undertake the 
enterprise. This the monk consented to do. Having found a 
companion in Witmar, a brother-monk of Corbey, Anskar set 
out on his journey in the year 831. They had not proceeded 
far on their voyage when they were attacked by pirates, who 
plundered them of all they possessed — the presents for the kingi 
and their books and vestments. In this destitute condition they 
landed at Birka, a village on the Maler lake, a short distance 
from the ancient capital, Sigtuna. Here they were kindly 
received by the king, who gave them permission to preach and 
baptize : and here they found many Clmstian captives, who had 
been canied hither by the Northern pirates. 

The work thus favourably commenced, was carried on with 
vigour, and ere long the king's counsellor announced himself a 
convert, and erected a church on his estate. Towards the dose 
of the year 832 Anskar returned to the court of Louis, with a 
letter from the king of Sweden. When the emperor became 
acquainted with the progress of the mission, he determined to 
make Hamburg the centre of operations for the Northern 
missions. Anskar was now consecrated archbishop of Ham- 
burg, and visited Rome that he might receive the pall from the 
hands of Gregory IV., and authority to preach the Gospel to 
the Northern nations. 

Anskar now returned from Rome, commissioned his nephew 
Gauzbert to superintend the Swedish mission, while he himself 
proceeded to Hamburg. His first work was to redeem froDi 
slavery a number of Damsh and Slavonic youths and to educate 
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them, hoping ultiinately to employ them as native missionaries. 
Bark days, however, were in stoi*e for the infant Church. 
In the year 837 Eric, king of Juthmd, at the head of a large 
umy attacked Hamburg, and speedily reduced it to ashes. 
The church and monastery which Anskar had erected were 
hoth destroyed, and the bishop himself became a wanderer. 
After spending some time in his diocese, he sought an asylum 
at Bremen, but being refused admission by bishop Leutbert, he 
passed on to Holstein, where he was hospitably received by a 
chriatiaa lady. To add to his sorrows, Anskar now heard of 
the disaster which had befallen the Swedish mission. The 
pagan party had risen against Gauzbert, had expelled him from 
the country, and had murdered his nephew. 

These <»Iamities did not crush the spirit of the resolute 
Anskar, and though he still had to wander over his diocese, 
depending upon the kindness of strangers for support, he waited 
patiently in the hope of some change, and comforted himself in 
<he promises of God. 

At the end of two years the dark clouds began to roll away, 
and a brighter day dawned upon the Northern missions. In 
the year 844 Anskar sent a missionary to Sigtuna to visit the 
<X)nverted chief Herigar, and to strengthen him against falling 
hack into heathenism. When Ardgar arrived at Sigtuna, he 
found Herigar still faithful to the religion he had embraced. 
The diief obtained from the king permission for Ardgar to 
preach the €k)£^l without fear of molestation. 

Herigar seems to have been a zealous champion of the new 
toh, and on moi-e than one occasion openly confronted the 
heathen party, unmindful of their malice, and unmoved by 
their threats. " On one occasion," says Mr. Maclear, " as they 
Vers boasting of the power of their gods, and of the many 
Messings they had received by remaining faithfrd to their 
Worship, and were reviling him as a traitor and an apostate, 
he bade them put the matter to an open and decisive proof. 
'If there be so much doubt,* said he, * concerning the superior 
niight of our respective gods, let us decide by miracles whose 
power is greatest, whether that of the many ye call gods, or of 
Bay one Omnipotent Lord Jesus Christ Lo the season of rain 
is at hand. Do ye call upon the name of your gods, that the 
ttun may be restrained from falling upon you ; and I will call 
^pon the name of my Lord Jesus Christ, that no drop of rain 
^y fall upon me ; and the god that answereth our prayers let 
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him be Qod.' The heathen party agreed; and repairing to t 
neighbouring field, took their seats in great numbers on om 
side, while Herigar, attended only by a little duld, sat on th 
other. In a few moments the rain descended in torrents 
drenching the heathens to their skins, and swept awaythei: 
tents, while on Herigar and the little child, we are assured, lu 
drop fell, and even the groimd around them remained dry 
* Ye see,' he cried, * which is the true God ; bid me not> then 
desert the faith I have adopted, but rather lay aside your owi 
errors, and come to a knowledge of the truth.* " (Pp. 241, 242.^ 

Soon after this the prospects of the missionaries in Denmarl 
also brightened. Upon the death of Leutbert, bishop of Bremen, 
in 847, that see was united to that of Hamburg. This placed 
in Anskar's hands the means of a wider planting of the £utli, 
and enabled him to appoint a minister over the church si 
Schleswig. The king of Jutland offered no opposition ^totb 
preaching of the Gospel amongst his subjects. The missionanei^ 
therefore, feithfully proclaimed the truth whenever an oppwv 
tunity occurred. Nor did they labour in vain. Many who had 
formerly received the rite of baptism, but had secretly confomifid 
to idolatry in the days of persecution, now openly professed 
their adhesion to the Christian faith, and joined in the pabtb 
worship of God. 

In 850 Ardgar returned from Sweden, and Anskar, fearfol 
lest the good work which had begun in that country shoold 
languish, endeavoured to persuade Gauzbert to return to the 
scene of his former labour. In this, however, he was unsuc- 
cessful. Finding no one willing to undertake the work, he 
determined to go himself^ and accordingly set out for Birka. 
When he arrived he found the heathen party determined to 
oppose the new faith. But Anskar persevered, and haTing 
landed, he invited Olaf to a banquet, gave him the preseatB 
sent by the king of Jutland, and announced the object of hia 
visit. Olaf, though not unfavourable himself to the mission- 
aries, suggested the propriety of submitting his request to the 
decision of the sacred lot. Anskar agreeing to this, a day was 
fixed for deciding the great question. Mr. Maclear thus 
describes the scene : — " First the council of chiefs were asked 
their opinion. They craved the casting of lots. This ometi 
was taken, and was favourable to the admission of the ard»- 
bishop and his retinue. This was announced to Anskar by 
one of the chiefs, who bade him be of good courage and plaj 
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1, for God plainly favoured his undertaking. Then the 
assembly of the people of Birka was convened, and at 
mand of the king a herald proclaimed aloud the purport 
archbishop's visit. This was the signal for a great 
in the midst of which an aged chief arose, and, in the 
rit of Coifi, the Northumbrian priest, thus addressed 
embly : — * Hear me, O king and people. The God 
re are invited to worship is not unknown to us, nor 
He can render to those who put their trust in Him. 
f us have already proved that by experience, and have 
I assistance in many perils, and especially on the sea. 
len, reject what we know to be use^ and necessary for 
ot long ago some of us went to Dorstede, and believing 
3 new religion could profit us much, willingly professed 
8 its disciples. Now the voyage thither is beiset with 
and pirates abound on every shora Why, then, reject 
m thus brought to our very doors, which we went a 
y before to seek ? Why not permit the servants of a 
hose protecting aid we have already experienced, to 
nongst us ? Listen to my counsels, then, O king and 
md reject not what is plainly for our advantage. We 
own deities failing us, and unable to aid us in time of 
; surely it is a good thing to enjoy the favour of a God 
rays and at all times can and will aid those that call 
im.'" 

address had great weight with the people, and it was 
that the missionaries should be allowed to take up 
KKle in the land and have free liberty to disseminate 
digion. Soon after this the king built a church in 
knd used his influence in promoting the introduction ox 
pel in other parts of the country. Thus, then, the 
of Christ supplanted that of Thor, and another country 
> the kingdom of tl^e Lord. 

labouring for some time in Sweden, Anskar returned 
iburg to superintend his diocese. His work was now 
iona For more than thirty-four years he had laboured 
Torthem mission-fields, seelung in every way j)Ossible to 
! the temporal and eternal welfare of the heathen. He 
the 3d of February, 865, at the age of sixty-four. His 
r, Eimbert, endeavoured to sustain the work which had 
well begun, but was sadly hindered by the constant 
ns of Northmen. 
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Many years elapsed before the battle between beathenisf] 
and Christianity ended. For a long time the success of ih.* 
missionaries was but partial, and limited to the mainland I 
was not until the reign of Canute that Christianily was per 
manently established in the kingdom. 

The ImnoDucnoN op the Gospel into Norway. 

About the year 961 Hacon, the youngest son of Hjffold, wsa 
made sole king of Norway. Hacon had for some time previous 
been staying at the court of Athelstan, kin&f of Ensland 
During Us ^dence at the British Court Hacon had emL>ed 
Christianity, and had been baptized. On ascending the No^ 
wegian throne, he determined to put down heathenism and 
plant in its stead the Chiistian faith. Not wishing to aroine 
the prejudice of the heathen, or encounter the opposition of the 
pagan priests, he proceeded very slowly and cautiously to cany 
out his designs. His first step was to persuade the people to 
keep the festival of Yule at the same time that the Christiao 
Church celebrated the nativity of the Saviour. This festival of 
Yule was the greatest feast in the countries of Scandioam 
" Yule bonfires," says "Worsae in his " Danes and NorthmeD," 
" blazed to scare witches and wizards ; offerings were made 
to the gods ; the boar dedicated to Freyr was placed on ^ 
table, and over it the warrior vowed to perform great deeds. 
Pork, meal, and ale abounded, and Yuletide passed merrily 
away with games, gymnastics, and mirth of all kinds." 

The next step of the king was to persuade some of his 
courtiers to receive Chiistian baptism, and forsake their heathen 
practices. This done, he built a few churches in the neigh- 
bourhood of his court, and then determined to propose to the 
people that they should all submit to Christian baptism. 

XJpon the next meeting of the Froste-Thing the following 
proposition was submitted for consideration : That the people 
should "believe in one God, and Christ the son of Mary, 
abstain from all heathen sacrifices, keep holy the seventh day, 
and refraiD from all work thereon." This proposition was 
violently opposed by all present, and the king was cautioned 
against forcing upon the people the new religion. 

At the next great national festival the people endeavoured to 
force the king to conform to the heathen customs, but in this 
they were unsuccessful. Soon after this a conspiracy was made 
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against the king. Four chiefs bonnd themselves by an oath to 
root out Christianity in Norway, while four others resolved to 
force the king to offer sacrifice to the gods. At the next festival 
of Yule the attempt was made to force the king to offer sacri- 
fica The tumult being very great, the king at last made a 
compromise, and consented to taste some of the horse-liver 
which had been offered in sacrifice to their idol. Thus, then, 
for the present the heathen party triumphed, and idolatry 
reigned a little longer in the land. Hacon fell in battle in the 
year 963, and was buried in North Hordaland. 

Hacon wa^ succeeded by the sons of Eric, who made great 
eflforts to introduce Christianity. They pulled down the 
heathen temples, and forcibly prevented the priests from 
offering sacrifice to their gods. This policy provoked the 
opposition of the people, and retarded rather than promoted 
the progress of the Gospel. 

About the year 977, the king of Denmark conquered 
the country, and placed it under the control of his viceroy. 
This man joined the heathen party, and laboured to re-establish 
Paganism. On one occasion, he went so far as to offer one of 
his sons in sacrifice to Thor. He was deposed, in 995, by 
Ok^ the son of a petty prince, who was welcomed as a 
deliverer. Soon after he ascended the throne, he declared 
his determination to put down heathenism, and ** either bring 
it to pass that all Norway should be Christian, or die." In 
order to accomplish this design, he was very unscrupulous 
as to the means he employed ; often compelling the people to 
submit to baptism, or t»ste the sword. Thus, on one occasion, 
he summoned the inhabitants of a certain district, and offered 
them two conditions, — "either to accept Christianity, or to 
fight" As the forces of the king were vastly superior to 
those of the people, it is not surprising that they all agreed 
to be baptiz^. On another Occasion, he agreed to attend 
«ie of the heathen temples, and to offer sacrifice ; and, as the 
sacrifice was proceeding, he suddenly sti-uck the image of 
Thor, so that it rolled down at his feet. His followers then 
struck down all the rest of the images ; and Olaf offered the 
people his usual conditions, and, as a matter of course, they 
submitted to baptism. 

In his zeal to root out heathenism, Olaf visited the northern 
P^rts of Norway, imposing Christianity on the people, and 
visiting with his displeasure all who refused. He also attempted 
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to christianize Iceland, but, before he conld accomplish this, He 
put an end to his life, by throwing himself into the sea, firom 
the deck of a ship, rather than fiedl into the hands of his 
enemies. 

Little progress was made in the establishment of Christiamt^ 
till the year 1015, when Olaf H^raldson, or Olaf the Sain^ 
ascended the throne. He, like his predecessor, endeavoured to 
propagate the Gospel by the power of the sword, and destroyed 
the idols in the midst of their worshippers. His efforts to 
destroy heathenism were not confined to Norway, bat extended 
to Greenland, the Orkneys, and Iceland. In consequence of 
some disaffection among his subjects, he retired to Kussia in 
the year 1026. He afberwards returned to Norway, and 
endeavoured to regain his kingdom. In this he was un- 
successful, and fell in battle in 1030. 

Gradually, however, though slowly, Christianity pi^vailed; 
and **when Canute," says Mr. Maclear, "had seated himself 
on the throne of England, and had espoused an EngHsli 
consort, he not only promulgated severe laws agamat 
heathenism, and imdertook a pilgrimage to Rome, bat 
despatched missionaries to evangelize his Scandinavian 
subjects, and strengthen the cause of Christianity throughout 
the North. His influence in Denmark, combined with that 
of Olaf, the Lap-King, in Sweden, had an important influence 
on the progress of the Scandinavian Churches. Schools and 
monasteries now gradually rose, bishoprics were founded, the 
rude Kunic characters retired before the Latin alphabet^ 
agriculture was encouraged by the Benedictine monks, and 
new kinds of com were planted, mills were built, mines 
were opened; and before these civilizing agencies Odinism 
retired more and more from a useless contest, as surely as 
Brahminism in India is yielding before European science and 
European literature, before th^ telegraph and the railway, the 
book and the newspaper." 



The Introduction op the Gospel into Bulgaria, Moravia, 

AND other Slavonic Countries. 

In the early part of the ninth century, a monk, named 
Cupharas, was taken captive by Bogoris, a Bulgarian princa 
About the same trme, a sister of Bogoris was also in captivi^ 
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at Oonstantmopla The life and teaching of the Christian 
pruoner made an impression on the mind of Bogoris, and 
rendered him fayoorably disposed towards Christianity. The 
kathen princess had aJso been impressed with the truth of 
the Christian religion, while in her captivity, and had openly 
iTowed her faith by receiving baptism. To these two 
dicomstanoes may be traced the establishment of the Christian 
nligion in Bulgaria. 

When the Bulgarian princess returned to her own country, 
ihe laboured wilj^ great diligence to deepen in her brother^s 
mind the impression which had been mada Though for a time 
be disregarded her appeals, he ultimately yielded to her 
entieatiesy embraced Uie Christian faith, and was baptized. 
Shortly fiiter this, several members of the Court renounced 
their idolatry, and sought admission into the Christian Church. 
As soon as the people knew of the conversion of the king, they 
lose in rebellion, and Bogoris was compelled to resort to violent 
measures to restore order. 

Gradually, however, the good work progressed ; and by the 
year 867, Bulgaria ranked among the Christian countries of 
Europe. The conversion of Bulgaria gave rise to a sharp 
eontest between the Eastern and Western Churches, which 
was carried on for several years, and was productive of much 
ill-£»eling. But, as it does not accord with our design to record 
mere ecclesiastical disputes, we pass it over. Should the 
reader wish to know the details of that quarrel, he can find 
them in *' Millman's Latin Christianity." 

The establishment of Christianity in Bulgaria had a 
beneficial effect npon the surrounding countries, and was 
one of the indirect causes of its reception by other Slavonic 
tribes. 

ITofYivuik-- During the ninth century Moravia had been 
idded to the Empire of Charlemagne, and had, in common 
with other conquered territory, been compelled to accept 
the Christian religion. Although the mass of the people 
bad been baptized, they were, nevertheless, still heathen in 
I«actica 

In the year 863, an application was made to the Greek 
Bniperor to send to Moravia learned men, who might translate 
^ Scriptures into the Slavonic tongue. The Emperor 
^plied with this request, and sent Methodius and Con- 

o 
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stantine, sons of one Leon. As soon as these men arrivod 
in Moravia, they composed a Slavonic alphabet, and translated 
the Cupels and the Acts of the Apostles. Great sacoen 
attended the publicatimi of the Scriptures in ihe language 
of the peopla Many were truly converted, and sevenl 
churches were erected. For more than fonr years the woik 
went on in peace, when, sad to relate, some of the Qerman 
clergy, being jealous of the proceedings of the missionariefl) 
reported them to the Pope, who summoned ^em to Rome. 
They appear to have satisfied the Pope; and, subsequently) 
they returned to Moravia, where they laboured with st31 
greater success. 

In 907, the Magyars invaded Moravia, and, by their 
terrible devastations, prevented both the spread and estaUisli' 
ment of Christianity. From this time, Moravia ceased t0 
exist as an independent State, being united to the kingdom 
' of Bohemia. This latter country idtimately received Chns- 
tianity, and, by the year 1067, had its Established GhunaL 

Russia. — The year 955 was an important one for Busaa 
It was in that year that the Princess Olga visited tin 
Byzantine capital, and, while there, she embraced. the Christian 
religion, and was baptized, under the name of Helena. Upon 
her return to Kie^ she laboured with great diligence to 
influence the mind of her son Swiatoslaw in &vour d 
Christianity. In this she was not very successful She next 
endeavour^ to instil her principles into the nund of her 
grandson Yladimir. Though at first there was but little in 
this man's conduct to encourage Olga, he subsequently 
became a champion of the true faith, and one of the chief 
instruments of destroying the supremacy of superstition in 
Russia. This powerful diief, afler some indecision, embraced 
the Christian religion, and was baptised in 988. '^Many 
of his suite," says -Mr. Madear, '* thereup<Hi consented to 
foUow his example ; and, shortly afterwards, aooompanied hy 
the Greek clei^, he retired to Kie£^ and forthwith ord^ 
his twelve sons to be baptized, and proceeded to destroy the 
monuments of heathenism. The huge idol, Peroun, waB 
dragged from its temple at a horse's tail, scourged by tWel^ 
mounted pursuers, and then flung into the Dnieper.' 'l%o 
people at first followed their idol down the stream, bat ivcie 
soon quieted when they saw it had no power to hrip itaelC 
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Tim saccessfo], Yladimir felt encouraged to take a furiher 

step^ and gave orders for the immediate baptism of his 

people. 'Whoever, on the morrow,' ran the prochimation, 

'fliudl not repair to the river, whether rich or poor, I 

flball hold him my oiemy.' Accordingly, at the word of 

tikdr < respected lord,' all the inhabitants, with their wives 

and children, flocked in crowds to the Dnieper ; and there 

'some stood in the water up to their necks, others up to their 

InieBsts, holdin£c their youne children in their arms. The 

prieeteread Sprayers from the shore, naming at once whole 

companies by the saine nama' Yladimir, transported at the 

sight, cried out^ ' O great God i who hast made heaven and 

earth, look down upon these thy new people. Grant them, 

Lord, to know thee, the true €k>d, as thou hast bten 
made known to Christian lands, and confirm in them a true 
uid unfailing feith; and assist me, O Lord, against my enemy 
that opposes me, that, trusting in thee, and in thy power, 

1 may overcome all his wiles.' " — P. 295. 

Fi^m this time, Christianity graduaUy prevaUed in the 
different parts of the Empire. Christian churches were built 
upon the sites of the ancient heathen temples ; schools were 
i^ened in the great centres of population ; bishops were 
sent to reside in most of the large cities; and, by the close 
of the year 1177, the kst relics of heathenism were rooted out, 
and the Church pennanently established. 



The LffTBODUcnoK of tub Gospel into Poland. 

It was some years after the conversion of Bussia, before 
Poland and the other Slavonic provinces received the GospeL 
The contest between Christianity and heathenism in these 
eoantries was both protracted and stubborn. In the year 965, 
the Polish duke, Mieceslay L, married a daughter of the king 
of Bohemia, and shortly afterwards he embraced the Christian 
fittth. Mieceslay endeavoured to compel his subjects to embrace 
Us creed. But such was the rigour of his penalties, that the 

K^ple rebelled against his authority, and despised his religion, 
e successor to the throne, Mieceday II., pursued the same 
policy, and hence no advance was made towards the real 
WHiversiou of the nation. 

o 2 
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Upon the death of Mieoeslay IL the country fell into a state 
of confusion and anarchy, which continued for several jem, 
During this time the heathen party rose against the Christiani, 
banished all the missionaries, and endeavoured to destroy evetj 
vestige of the new religion. This state of affidrs oontintua 
until the year 1034, when the Poles invited Oasimir L, son cf 
Mieceslay IL, to aocept the crown. Now Oasimir had heea 
banished his country on the death of his father, and had during 
that banishment entered a monastery, and had received ordinft* 
tion. In consequence of this, he was unable to comply with the 
request of his countrymen until the Pope had released him finoa 
his vows. The Pope having done this, Casimir became king of 
Poland. During his reign another effort was made to intax)dMl 
the Gospel, and, happily for Poland, with mudi greater suooeBB^ 
The Church now gradiially extended her influence and COI18O& 
dated her power. 

From Poland the Gospel was carried toPom^^ania^ or, mm 
correctly speaking, was thrust upon the people at the point of 
the sw^ord. In 1121 Poland was governed by Boleslay III) 
who subjugated the western districts of Pomerania, and cairiei 
captive thousands of the people^ all of whom he forced to alijun 
their idols, and receive baptism. Nothing, however, was done 
to instruct the people in the truths of Christianity, and hfiooe 
the success was more apparent than real 

In the year 1122 a Spanish priest named Bernard requeetel 
permission to preach the Gospel in Pomerania. Boleslay granted 
him his request, and so, in company with a chaplain and an 
interpreter, be proceeded to the town of Julin in ihe garb of » 
mendicant. " The people," says Mr. Madear, " regarded the 
missionary with profound disdain. When he asserted that he 
had come as a messenger of God, they asked how it was possibly 
to believe that the great Lord of the world, glorious in power, 
and rich in all resources, would send as His messei^ a man 
in such a despi^ble garb, without even shoes on his feet ii 
the great Being had really desired their conversion. He wouM 
have sent a more suitable envoy and representative. As for 
Bernard, if he had any regard for his own safety, he had better 
straightway return whence he came, and not discoredit the naine 
of his God by pretending to have a mission firom Hio^ when, m 
reality, he only wanted relief in his destitution. Bernard 
replied by proposing, if they would not believe his words, that 
a ruinous house should be set on lire, and be himself flung ^ 
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midst 'I^ while the house is consumed, I oome forth 
lihed,' said he, * then believe that I am sent unto you by 
whom the fire as well as every other created thing obeys.' 
Pomeranians, convinced that he was mad, urged him to 
the place j but, instead of heeding the advice, Bernard 
k down one of the sacred imaires, on which a riot ensued, 
te was hurried on board a y3^wit]i the advice, since h^ 

eager to preach, to exercise his talents in addressing the 
f the sea €UDid ih.e fowls of the air." 

mard now retired to Bamberg, where he met the bishop 
whom he ultimately persuaded to undertake the Pome- 

1 Mission. This time it was determined to make the 
}n one of pomp and grandeur ; and so, having persuaded 
^lain Ulric and seven other ministers to accompany him, 
mng supplied with costly robes, and presents for the 
ranian nobles, Otho set out for Pomerania. It was on the 
of April, 1124, that the Mission party left Bamberg, and, 

days afterwards, they plunged into the vast, untrodden 
s which, formed ihe boimdary between Poland and Pome- 
After six days' marching, during which they experienced 
lerable difficulty and danger, Otho and his retinue arrived 
9 river Netze, where they were met by the Pomeranian 
Wratislay, at the head of a considerable army. At first 
dssionaries were somewhat alarmed by the warlike beha- 
of the soldiers. It was soon, however, discovered that no 
ief was intended, and so their fears were, allayed. A 
i conference was afterwards held, in which Wratislay 
Otho full permission to preach in his dominions. Otho now 
Byed towards Pyritz. Passing through some half-ruined 
es, a few scattered peasants were met, who, being alarmed 
) military nature of the retinue, flung themselves at Otho's 
ind professed their willingness to submit to his wishes. 
I were at once baptized. Pyritz was reached late in the 
ng ; and, as the inhabitants were celebrating one of their 
fsitivals, the missionaries thought it prudent to delay 
entry until the next morning. Soon after break of day 
Qvoys of the dukes Boleslay and Wratislay entered the 
and, having summoned the chiefs of the people, announced 
^m the arrival of Otho, and urged them to receive him and 
ilowers in a friendly manner. The people consenting to 
a procession was formed, and Otho, with the other eccle- 
^ entered the town with gieat pomp. Soon after his 
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entry, Otho, in full pontifical robes, thus addressed the people: 
— " The blessing of the Lord be npon you. We return ywi 
many thanks for having refreshed our hearts by your hearlj 
and loving reception. Doubtless you have alr^euly heard tb 
object of our coming, but it will not be amiss to remind pu 
again. For the sake of your salvation, your happiness, your joy, 
we have come a long and weary way. And assuredly ye "wfll 
be happy and blessed if ye be willing to listen to our words, and 
to acknowledge the Lord your Creator, and to serve and worship 
Him' only." About three weeks were spent at Pyritz, during 
which time the missionaries endeavoured to instruct the pe(^ 
in the nature of the Christian religion. During this time about 
seven thousand persons received the rite of baptism. 

From Pyritz the missionaries passed on to Cammin, the 
residence of Duke Wratislay, The duke's wife having beeB 
long favourably disposed towards Christianity, received Otte 
with great cordiality, and used her influence in every possible 
way to further his designs. Here, as at Pyritz, multitudes w€fe 
baptized. From Cammin Otho proceeded to Julin, a town in 
the island of Wollin, and the place from whence Bernard liad 
been expelled. The chiefs were violently o^^sed to the mis- 
sionary party, and were firm in their determination not to 
admit them. At last it was agreed to abide by the deoisiffli ai 
the inhabitants of the town of Stettin. If they received the 
bishop and his party then the chiefs of Julin would aeoept 
them. 

Under the direction of a guide the missionaries now made 
their way to Stettin. When they reached the town they met 
with much indifference, and, although allowed to enter, ihef 
were not able to accomplish their design. The people dedared 
that they were quite content with their gods, and expreflsed 
their desire to be left alone. More than two months w»« 
spent in endeavouring to persuade the people to receive the 
new faith, but all in vain. 

Otho, finding all his efforts vain, applied for advioe from 
Duke Boleslay, as to the course he ought to pursua When 
this became known to the people, they also sent to the duke, 
promising to adopt the new faith if he would guarantee to ihem 
peace, and diminish the annual tribute demanded from them. 
To this request Boleslay acceded, at the same time intimating 
that, should the people continue their opposition to the mis- 
sionaries, they might expect his heavy displeasure. Otho now 
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i^newed his exhortationB, and urged upon the people to show 
the sincerity of their intention by destroying their temples and 
idols, at the same time adding, that^ if they did not like to 
oommence the wcfrk themselves, then he and his party were 
'willing to do so. This being agi'eed to, Otho, accompanied by 
ids clergy, set out, '* with clubs and axes," says Mr. Maclear, 
^ to essay the work of demolition, while crowds of the towns- 
people stood anxiously on the watch to see what their own gods 
would do. One temple fell, then another, and still the bishop's 
retinue were unharmed. Thereupon the multitude cried out^ 
^What power can these gods have, who do not defend their 
>wn abodes ? If they cannot defend tliemselyes how can they 
iefend or advantage usl' Hundreds of willing hands now 
oined in the work of demolition, and, in a very short space of 
ime, four of the largest temples were razed to the ground, and 
ike materials converted into fUeL" One by one the objects of 
roirship and superstition were removed, and, before the close of 
die year, a Christian Church was erected in the market-place of 
dhe town. , 

When the success of the missionaries in Stettin became 
known to the inhabitants of Julin, they expressed a wish to 
receive baptism. Accordingly Otho returned to Jiuin, and, 
shortly afterwards, baptized large numbers of people. After 
this Otho visited Colberg and Belgrada At both places great 
success attended his labours; multitudes renounced their 
idolatry and received baptism. 

At ^e commencement of the year 1125 Otho left Pomerania 
for his own diocese of Bamberg. Here he stayed about two 
years, and then set out on a second visit to the scenes of his 
former labour& This time he visited Saxony, and, sailing down 
the Elbe, reached the town of Demmin. Here he met Duke 
Wratislay, who proposed to assemble the chiefs at the town of 
Uaedom, and submit to them the question of accepting the 
Christian religion. 

At this conference Wratislay urged the chiefs to follow the 
example of their brethren at Stettin and Pyritz, and cast away 
tboir idols. Otho also addressed the assembly, exhorting them 
to believe in Christ, and make an open profession of their faith. 
Considerable success attended this meeting, and many of the 
ddefo and their followers were subsequently baptized. 

Wolgast was next visited. Here considerable opposition was 
Qiade to the missionaries by the heathen priests, who sought 
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both by threats and stratagem to prevent the people receiving 
the new religion. For a time they succeeded, but at last they 
were compelled to relinquish the struggle, aind Otho laid tfa^ 
foundation of a church, and administered the rite of baptism to 
large numbei's of the people. 

In 1128 Otho returned to Bs^nberg, and spent the rest of his 
days in superintending the affairs of his diocese. He died in the 
year 1139, leaving behind him many substantial monuments of 
his success as a missionary. 

Thus, then, did Christianity gradually supplant Paganism in 
Europe, and the worship of Christ took the place of that of 
Woden and Thor. Now, while it is impossible to defend off 
the acts of those who were engaged in the promulgation of the 
Grospel, or agree with cUl that the missionaries taught, yet ^ire 
cannot but rejoice that the Gospel was proclaimed, that 
Christian temples were erected, and that schools of learning 
vjere founded ; and that, by the piety and zeal, patience and 
fortitude, skill and industry, of such men as Oolumbannfl^ 
Winfnd, Anskai*, Olaf, Otho, and the brothers Constantine and 
Methodius, the powerful tribes of the Celts, the Teutons, and 
Slave were Christianized and civilized ; and that, hearing in 
their own tongue the wonderful works of God, many were aUe 
to rejoice in the hope of eternal lifa While, as Protestant 
teachers, we shall be careful to show our children the superiority 
of our creed over that of the Greek and Bomish Churches, we 
ought to be candid enough to make them acquainted* with what 
those Churches did to diffuse the Gospel light in the days of 
heathen darkness, and generous enough to accord to those early 
pioneers the credit which belongs to them. By reviewing the 
lives of these early missionaries many practical lessons might be 
drawn, and many lasting impressions made, while in many a 
young heart might be kindled a desire which would seek its 
satisfaction in connexion, with the missionary activities of the 
Church. 

The Connexion between the Past and the Peesent. 

In the previous pages we have traced the progress of the 
Grospel, both in apostolic days and in later times j we have 
marked its progress through parts of Asia, of Africa, and of 
Europe ; and we have contemplated the lives of some of the 
chief actors in the great drama. Now we must follow its 
onward course through those parts of the world not yet 
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enlightened by its heavenly tniths, and mark its vicissitudes 
and triumphs. Before doing so, however, it will be well to 
linger for a short time on the threshold of modem times, and 
thus fill up the gap between the past and the present 

Not only had the great centres of civilization — Kome, Athens, 
Alexandria, Antioch — ^received the Gospel, but it had been 
carried to countries far removed from those centres. In the 
distant East, — ^perhaps even in India, in the extreme West, — ^in 
England and Ireland, in the remote North, — ^in Noi'way and 
Iceland, and in the almost impenetrable forests of Scandinavia, 
the battle of truth had been fought, and many victories had 
been won. At times the light of truth had been dimmed by 
the traditions of men, and the liberty of the Gospel changed 
into the bondage of ritualism ; yet, notwithstanding this, 
progress was made, and here and there were found men far 
in advance of their times. 

Thus, in our own country, the Venerable Bede, in his 

secluded cell at Jarrow, laboured to instruct the people of his 

day, writing a history of the Church, which is still considered 

an authority, and translating into the Saxon tongue parts of 

the sacred Scriptures. At Whitby, Ceedmon used his poetic 

genius to celebrate the works of creation and the wonders of 

redemption. At Canterbury, Alfric employed his pen in 

.«mbaLg the error of trZibstantiationr Jd in p«>^oting 

tbe education of the clergy. Further down the stream of time, 

tke great battle between the ecclesiastical and civil power was 

fought by Lanfranc, Anselm, and Becket, a contest which 

did not cease until Henry VIII. forcibly severed the connexion 

between the English and Romish Church. It was now that the 

great Hildebrand was raised to the papal chair, under the title 

of Gr^ory VII. " Hildebrand," says Mr. Mosheim, " was a 

man of uncommon genius, whose ambition in forming the most 

tffdaous projects was equalled by his dexterity in bringing them 

into execution. Sagacious, crafty, and intrepid, nothing could 

QBcape his penetration, defeat his stratagems, or daunt his 

courage. Haughty and arrogant beyond all measure, obstinate, 

u&petuous, and intractable, he looked up to the simimit of 

^versal empire With a wishfiil eye, and laboured up the ascent 

with uninterrupted ardour and invincible perseverance 

^ot content to enlarge the jurisdiction and augment the opulence 
of the See of Rome, he laboured indefatigably to render the 
imiyersal Church subject to the despotic government and the 
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arbitrary power of the pontiff alone, to dissolve ihe jurisdiotion 
which kings and emperors had hitheHo exercised over the yarious 
orders of the clergy, and to exclude them from all part in the 

management or distribution of the revenues of the Church 

But the views of Hildebrand were not confined to the erection 
of an absolute and universal monarchy in the Church; they 
aimed also at the establishment of a civil monarchy equally 
extensive and despotic. His purpose was to engage in the bonds 
of fidelity and allegiance to St. Peter — i.6., to the Komaa 
Pontiff — ^all the kings and princes of the earth, and to esta- 
blish at Rome an annual assembly of bishops, by whom the 
contests which might arise between kingdoms or sove'ei^ 
states. were to be decided, the rights and pretensions of prinoee 
to be examined, and the fate of nations and empires to be det»- 
mined." The English and French monarchs warmly opposed 
the ambition of Hildebrand, and hence arose those contesto 
which marked i^e reigns of the Williams and the Henries. 

Between the years 1095 and 1278 the missionary zeal of the 
Church took the mistaken form of Crusades to the Holy Land, 
with a view of rescuing that hallowed spot from the grasp of the 
infidel. The superstition and ignorance of society at that time 
made the harangues of Peter the Hermit efieotive ; and m the 
fiery effusions of that zealot the people believed that they heard 
the voice of God ; and, that they might gain a title to heaveD 
by their zeal, tens of thousands willingly devoted themselvee 
to the work, supposing that by thus leaving their home and 
country to take vengeance on the Turk they were showing their 
love to Grod. Eight successive crusades were made ; and, when 
Jerusalem was at last taken, the most unchristian conduct was 
manifested by those who called themselves soldiers of the Prinoe 
of peace. " They marched," says Mr. Kingsmill, " over heaps 
of dead towards the holy sepulchre ; and, while their hands 
were yet polluted with the blood of so many innocent persons, 
sung anthems to the common Saviour of mankind." And yet 
the crusades were not unmixed evils. They served to check the 
onward march of the Turks, who at one time threatened to 
overrun the whole of Europe. By them the East and the West 
were brought into contact, and thus they were indirectly the 
means of unarming the prejudice of both Turk and Chnstiaa 
In drawing off the feudal lords, they served as safety-valves, 
relieving the people of the pressure of vassalage, and enabling 
them to prepare for the struggle for liberty which they wec^ 
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subsequently called to fight In the mingling together of master 
and servant upon the same field of danger, and furnishing each 
^th the opportunity of giving or receiving a Jdndnees, the 
rough, overbearing spirit of the one was softened, and the nobler 
feelings of the other called out. In the vows which bound 
together the knights of St. John, and made them the models of 
chivalrous disinterestedness, and the enemies of all oppression, 
were sown the seeds of that generosity and love of fiur play 
which characterize the English gentleman. They had, however, 
one baneful effect. They led men to look upon the sword as the 
great weapon by which the battles of God were to be fought, 
and thus io associate persecution with difierences of opinion in 
matters of faith. 

While the zealous crusaders were busy in the East endeavour- 
ing to subdue the Mohammedans, and bring them within the 
pale of the Church, there were within the Church herself those 
who sought to work a complete reformation in her practices. 
These persons were afterwards known as the Vallenses, or 
inhabitants of the valleys, Albigenses ; and later, Waldenses, 
&om Peter Waldo, a wealthy merchant of Lyons, who lived 
about the year 1170. In vain the priests proclaimed against 
these reformers; in vain councils were assembled and papal 
bulls issued ; the number of the heretics increased, and by their 
moral power considerably damaged the reputation of both 
priest and Church. In this extremity Home determined to put 
down hy farce what she could not subdue by argwmentj and so 
when the fiery crusaders returned from Jerusalem a crusade 
was made against these foes at home. '* Against the Wal- 
denses," says Thuanus, ''when exquisite punishments availed 
little, and the evU was exasperated by the remedy which had 
been imseasonably applied, and their numbers increased daily, 
at length complete armies were raised, and a war of no less 
weight than what our people had before waged against the 
Baracens was decreed against them ; the event of which was, 
that they were either slain, put to flight, spoiled everywhere of 
their goods and dignities, and dispersed here and there, than 
that convinced of their error they repented. So that they who 
had at first defended themselves by arms, at last overcome by 
arms, fled into Provence and the neighbouring Alps of the 
French territory, and found shelter for their lives and doc- 
fcrines in those places. Part withdrew into Calabria, and 
continued there a long while. Part passed into Qermanyy 
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and fixed their abode among the Bohemians, and in Poland 
and Livonia. Others taming to the West obtained refug<e 
in Britain." 

The persecution against the Waldensian Christians was 
carried on with the greatest fary for more than thirty yeara^ 
during which time the greatest barbarities were piactisdd 
under the guise of religion. Neither age nor sex was spared, 
and the valleys of Piedmont ran down with blood. When 
contemplating this fearful carnage we are led to join with 
Milton in saying, — 

** Ayesge, O Lord, thy slaughtered faints, whose bones 
Lie scattered on the Alpine mountains oold ; 
£y*n them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fiithers worshipped stocks and stones^ 
Forget not ; in thy book record their groans 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold. 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese, that roll'd 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 
The Tales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. Their martjr*d blood and ashes sow 
0*er all Italian fields, where still doth sway 
The Triple tyrant ; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold, who haying learn*d thy way, 
Early may fly the £abjlonian woe." 

Neither the State nor the Inquisition was able to quench the 
light which had been lit; and in spite of both it burned the 
brighter. In England Wicliff espoused the cause of the 
LoUards, manfully opposed the errors of Rome, and in his 
study at Lutterford translated the Scriptures into the English 
language, thus becoming the precursor of the Reformation. 
In Bohemia John Huss and Jerome of Prague did for that 
country what Wicliff had done for England. These m&^ 
translated Wicliff's works, and boldly preached justification 
by faith. Subsequently they sealed their faith with their 
blood. Their influence, however, did not die witti them; oi 
each it could be well said, " He being dead yet speaketh. ^ 
What they had written and preached entered deeply into 
men's minds, and prepared them to espouse the cause of truth 
when other champions were raised up. Thus, when Luther m * 
Grermany, and Zwingle in Switzerland, appeared as leaders of 
the Reformation, they were joined by many who had long been 
waiting the advent of such men. 
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In England, as on the Continent, all things were silently 
preparing the way for the Reformation. There was a general 
pervading sense of the intolerance and corruption of the 
Romish dergy, and a growing desire to limit the power of the 
Pope. The circulation of WicliflTs works had given the 
people a deep sense of the need of personal holiness, and the 
necessity for the pardon of sin — ^not fix)m a priest or the Pope, 
bnt from Gk)d. Thus, then, the great Protestant doctrines were 
hid in men's hearts as a latent power which only needed some 
fiivourahle circumstances to manifest itself. When, therefore, 
by the invention of printing, the people were able to read the 
Word of God, and the writings of such men as Piers Plowman 
ftiid Chaucer, as well as those of the German and Swiss 
Reformers, the truth, which, like a germ, had been hidden 
^ the heart, now developed itself: and Latimer, and* 
Bi%, and PulliBger, founreameat listeners and zealous 
loUowers. 

Both in England and on the Continent the Church of 
Rome vainly endeavoured to smother the flame which had 
heeu kindled. The Inquisition invented its tortures; and in 
many a market-place were heard the groans of its victims. The 
policy of Rome only served to deepen the hatred which men 
felt for that church, and gave to very many a wholesome dread 
of that persecuting system. 

With the death of Mary, the English church was freed from 
Persecution, and then those who had sought an asylum in 
[oreign lands returned to their homes, bringing with them an 
^tense dislike of everything which savoured of Popery, 
'^en they arrived, they found many who fully sympathized 
^th them, and hence arose a party — the Puritans — who 
yould make no compromise with Rome, nor consent to walk 
^ any of the old paths. To these men the policy of Elizabeth 
^ distasteful; and in her reign the rupture became more 
severe. 

The contest between the Puritans and the High chuix;h 
party was continued through the reigns of James I. and 
Charles I., the breach becoming wider and wider every 
year, until at last a complete separation was effected, and the 
Christians of England were divided into two classes— Church- 
JJien and Nonconformists. 

In the course of time, men quieted down, and the Church 
slept. While she slept, the enemy sowed tares among the 
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wheat; and, for many years, the religious lifb in Englacn^c 
was at a very low ebb. From this sleep, however, God in tuii 
mercy roused her, by the preaching of Whitfield and Wesley, 
A new life was now in^sed into the Chtirch — a life whioli 
manifested itself in a desire to spread abroad the knowledge of 
Christ. As a result of this, heathen countries were Yisite<^ 
and the Gbspel carried to the utmost parts of the earth. 
What was the fruit of that awakening — what ^as accomplished 
by the Protestant missionaries of this and other coimtrieB — 
must now engage our attention ; and, following the route 
suggested by our title, we journey from " Pole to Pole " — 

" From Ghwenland*B loy xnoontaiiiSy 
To India's coral ■tnmd,"— 

and linger here and there to contemplate the wonders of 
redeeming grace, the power of the Gospel, and its adaptation 
to the wants of the human souL 
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INTEODUOTION OF THE GK)SFEL INTO GREENLAND. 

aatiAND WBS discov^ered hy an Icelandic', named Ounbioan, 
b the beginning of the tenth centuty. It was shortly 
i^^ards visited by anotheir Icelandio chief, named Eric 
le» or Eric the Bed) who spent sevemJ years in exploring 
xmntry ; and, from the exaggerated accounts he gave of 
'erdnre, it was called Greenland, Soon after this, a 
iment was made on its coast; and in the course of a 
years, a considerable colony was formed, and a regular 
I established. 

»r some centuries the commercial intercourse between 
Dland and Korway was regularly maintained l but at the 
ming of the fifteenth century all intercourse ceased, and 
Dolonists were left isolated from the rest of the dvilisBed 
d, and subsequently all traces of their existenoe were lost. 
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From tliis time until the middle of the sixteenth centmy, Uiere 
appears to have been no communication between Greenland and 
the other countries of Europe. In 1576, Martin Frobisher, the 
great navigator, set sail from England, and succeeded in 
reaching the coast From that time, several attempts were 
made to find the lost colonists, and open up the country to 
trade; but no success attended the efforts, and nothing 
was done to evangelize the people^ until the year 1721, 
when Hans Egede, a clergymen from Yaagen, in Norway, 
accompanied by his wife and family, landed at Baal's 
River, in latitude 64 d^. N^ and commenced hia work as a 
missionary. 

The natives of Greenland are Esquimaux. When first 
visited by Europeans, they were found to be in a state of 
savage barbarity, yet not deficient in natural underBtandiBg. 
Their personal appearance and domestic habits were most 
disagreeable. ''Their habitual dirtiness,'* says David Crantai^ 
in his "History of Greenland," ''extends e^gen to the preparation 
of their victuds. A kettle is seldom washed, except the do^ 
chance to lick it clean. The cooked meat is served up in 
wooden dishes, after the soup has been drunk off with ladle& 
The raw flesh is laid on the ground, or an old skin but very 
little cleaner. They use no knife or fork at meals. They tear 
fowls in pieces with their fingers, and fitsten on with their teeth 
on a whole piece of fish or fiesh meat, without any ceremony. 
At the end of their repast, they take a knife, and scrape the 
grease, with whatever per^iration has exuded from their fiioes, 
.into their mouths. When they intend to treat a European 
with particular politeness, previous to offering him a piece of 
meat, they take off the blood and filth which it has contracted 
in the kettle. K the gift be declined, it is considered as a 
gross insult^ and an affix>nt done to their hospitality." — (Yol. I, 
p. 134.) 

Though the general deportment of the people was orderly, 
and their intercourse with each other in every way becoming, 
yet they indulged in many secret practices which evidenced 
their moral d^radation. 

" The women," says Mr. Crantz, " frequently live eighty 
years and upwards. At this age, those among Uiem who are 
not condemned for witchcraft uniformly become instruments of 
mischief; betaking themselves to lying, slandering, or match- 
making, to gain a livelihood ; and, above all, instil th^ 
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ridiculous superstations into the minds of young persons, 
biiereby preventing them from a rational inquiry into the 
tsuths of Christianity." 



The Religion and Superstitions op the Greenlanders. 

The early visitors to Greenland considered the inhabitants to 

lave been gross idolaters-^that they prayed to the sun, and 

iacri£ced to the deviL Closer observation and contact with the 

latives, however, have proved that what was considered an act 

>f worship was but an act of investigation. The people 

instantly ascend some eminence, and turn their eyes towards 

;he sun, in order that, from the colour of the sky, and the 

latare of the clouds, they may conjecture whether fair or 

tormy weather may be expected. Also, what were supposed 

o be the remains of their altars and sacrificial fires are now 

mown to be the sites of their summer residences. They 

^pear to have no apparent worship, nor . any religious 

ieremonies whatsoever ; yet they had some obscure idea 

>f a Divine Being. This latter point is substantiated by 

;he following remarkable anecdote : — " A company of baptized 

Greenlanders," says Mr. Crantz, "one day expressed their 

istonishment that they had spent their lives in a state ot 

mch complete ignorance and thoughtlessness. One of the 

party immediately rose up, and spoke as follows : — * It is true 

we were ignorant heathens, and knew nothing of Grod and a 

Redeemer ; for who could have informed us of their existence 

before you arrived ] Yet I have often thought, " A kajak, with 

t^e darts belonging to it, does not exist of itself, but must be 

made, with the trouble and skill of men's hands ; and he who 

does not imderstand the use of it easily spoils it. Kow, the 

least bird is composed with greater art than the best kajak, 

BJid no man can make a bird. Man is still more exquisitely 

made than all other animals. Who, then, has made him ? He 

Comes from his parents, and they came again from their 

parents. But whence came the first man? He must have 

grown out of the earth. But why do men not grow out of the 

^rth now-a-days ? And from whence do the earth, sea, sim, 

^nd stars, proceed ? There must necessarily be some one who 

has created ever3rthing, who has always existed, and can have 

^0 end He must be inconceivably more powerful and skilful 

H 
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than the wisest of men. He must also be very good, because 
eveiy thing that He has made is so useful and necessary for tis. 
Did I but know Him, what love and respect should I feel for 
Him ! But who has seen or conversed with Him ] None of 
us men ! Yet there be men, too, who know something about 
Him. "With such I would willing converse." As sodOf 
therefore, as I heard from you of this Great Being, I 
believed you immediately and willingly, having, for a lengQk of 
time, longed after such information.' " 



Views eespectino the Soul. 

The Greenlanders, in their unconverted state, have very 
vague notions i*especting the nature of the soul. Some consider 
that the soul is so nearly allied to matter, that it may be taken 
out of the body, be divided into a number of pajrts, lose a 
portion of its substance, be repaired when damaged, and even 
go astray out of the body for a considerable time. Others 
believe that man has two souls — ^namely, the shadow and the 
breath. These persons think that in the night the shadow 
forsakes the body, and goes a-hunting, dancing, or visiting* 
Others, again, believe in the migration of the soul, and 
suppose that, as soon as a person dies, his soul animates some 
new-bom infant, who receives the name of the departed, and is, 
fix)m that time, adopted by the survivors. This is called, 
the "re-animation of the defunct." There are others who 
hold that the soul is purely spiritual — entirely distinct from the 
body, and from matter in general — ^that it requires no earthly 
sustenance, — and that, while the body corrupts in the grave, 
the soul retains its life and consciousness. 

Equally confused and vague are the opinions held respecting 
a future state. Thus, some believe the state of the soul after 
death to be unchangeable, but much more happy than when in 
the body. But where this happiness is found, they have no 
idea. Others suppose that the soul passes to the depth of 
the sea ; others, the deep chasm in the rocks, where the great 
spirit Tomgarsuk dwells. It is held that the soul does not 
pass at once into this place of happiness, but must first slide, 
for five days or more, down a rough rock. If any soid has to 
take this journey in stormy weather, the relatives abstain ftov^ 
certain meats^ and from bustling work, so that the spirit JO»J 
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not be disturbed or lost upon its dangerous journey. Others, 
again, believe that^ when the soul leaves the body, it passes to 
the highest heavens above the rainbow. It is supposed to pass 
thither so rapidly, that the same evening in wluch it leaves 
the body it arrives at the moon (which is supposed to have 
onoe been a Greenlander). Here the soul dances, and plays at 
hall with its companions. Afterwards it encamps on the 
borders of a large lake, well stocked with fish and water- 
fowl There is another party, who consider that only the 
nseless, idle people ascend into the sky, where they are lean 
and feeble, having no rest, on account of the rapid motion of 
the heavens. 



Belief m Good and Evil SpiRirs. 

Besides the soul of man, the Greenlanders believe in other 
spirits — some greater, some lesser. Of these, two are pre- 
enunent — a good and a had spirit. The good spirit is called 
Tomgarsuk. He is the oracle of the Angekoks, or wizards, 
vho make journeys to him, to consult him as to diseases and 
<iheir cure, fishing, and the change of weather. The other great 
spirit is a female without name, by some supposed to be the 
^e of Tomgarsuk. The natives of the most northerly part of 
the country believe her to be the daughter of a mighty Angekok. 
She is supposed to live under the ocean, in a large house, where 
she is surrounded by all the sea monsters, who are kept en- 
thralled by her spelL None but the Angekoks can ever see the 
great spirits, but those of lesser power — ^such as the spirits of 
the air, water, and fire— are supposed to be seen by the common 
people. 

Before any one can assume the ofi&ce of Angekok, or divine, 
he must procure one of the spirits of the elements for his 
^orngak, or familiar. In order to obtain this spirit, '^the 
s^irant^" says Mr. Crantz, "must retire for a time into a 
desert, cut off from the society of every human being, and 
spend his solitude in profound meditation, or in invoking 
Tomgarsuk to send him a Tomgak. This separation from 
i&anland, his fasting and emaciation of body, together with the 
severe exercise of his mind, throw the imaginative faculties into 
^rder, and various figures of men, beasts, and monsters 
swim b^ore hia disturbed brain. He readily supposes these to 

H 2 
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be real spiiitnal existences, sisce lie thinks of notlm^ else, and 
this throws his body into violent oonYulsions, which he kboTUS 
to augment and cherisL Some who are devoted to the art firom 
in&ncy — and who are distinguished by a particular dress — find 
little difficulty in the imitation. Some, moreover, give out that 
they sit down on a large stone, invoke Tomgarsuk, and tell bim 
their desire. On his appearance the aspirant cries out and dies. 
At the end of three days he comes to life again, and receives a 
Tomgak, who, on his desire, instils into him all power and 
knowledge, and conducts liim on his journey to heaven or helL" 
Many foolish acts of jugglery attend the setting out on this 
supposed journey ; and those who have performed it posses, 
much power over the common people, who are naturally very 
superstitious. 

Such, then, was the Greenlander. All honour, therefore, to 
the christian soldier who first invaded that land of darkness; 
and unfurled upon its inhospitable shores the Gospel-baimer. 
All honour to Hans Egede, who left home and £nends, and 
counted not his life dear unto himself so that he might '' testify 
the gospel of the grace of God." 

Eakly ErpoBTS to Evangelize the People. — ^Missionabt 
Labours among the Gbeenlanders. 

Although it is pretty certain that the Norwegian Christians, 
early in the eleventh century, promoted missionary enterprises 
on the coast of Greenland, yet there is no doubt but that all 
traces of their work were subsequently lost, and that from that 
period until the year 1721 nothing was done to convert the 
natives of this icebound land. It was in the year 1708 that 
Mr. Hans Egede first cherished the desire to visit Greenland ; 
and although all his friends endeavoured to dissuade him irom 
attempting what they considered a wild, visionary scheme, yet 
he persevered ; and, after thirteen years of patient struggling, 
he obtained help from the King of Denmark to establish a colony 
for trade on the shores of Greenland. After numerous hin- 
drances and delays, early in the spring of 1721 Hans Egede, with 
his wife and children, sailed from Bergen in the ^p Sop^ 
When they approached the land, " they found no Greenland, 
says Mr. Stevenson, " but endless himimocks of ice, which they 
coasted for weary days, and in imminent danger of shipwreck, 
until they landed at a small bay, and began to build on Hopes 
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Island." Very Uttle progress was made by the missionary and 
colonists, either in evangelizing the natives or in establishing 
trade. The people avoided them, and much difficulty was 
experienced in learning the language, so that it was a long time 
before Mr. Egede could translate any part of the Bible. At the 
end of two years, however, some portions of the Scripture, 
together with some prayers and hymns, were I'eady for use. 
Mr. Egede continued to labour alone until 1723, in which year 
Mr. Top arrived ii^ Greenlaind as his assistant Kot much 
success attended the labours of the missionaries. '' At first the 
people listened willingly, but too frequent repetition excited 
disinclination to atten^ especially if the religious service inter- 
fered with some intended diversion, or hunting excursion. If 
an Angekok was present, and wished to practise his incanta- 
tions, no devotion was to be thought of ; for if the missionaries 
persisted in reading, they were mocked. They were openly 
reproached with lying, because the Angekoks, who had been in 
heaven, had seen no Son of God there, nor had found the 
firmament so out of repair as to be in danger of a dissolution." 

In 1731, Christian the Sixth of Denmark determined to 
relinquish the colony, and sent out an order for its abandon- 
ment^ at the same time commanding all the settlers to return 
home. Mr. Egede was to stay if he wished, and any of the 
settlers who might choose to remain with him were to be at 
liberty to do so ; but all were given to understand that they 
were not to expect any further help from the Government 

None of the colonists were willing to stay, and so either Mr. 
Egede must remain alone, or abandon the mission altogether. 
Application was now made to the governor and the council to 
appoint ten sailors who might remain with him. To this the 
governor ultimately agreed. All the rest now left the country, 
and Hans Egede and his little party were cut off from the rest 
of dvilized life. When the governor left Greenland, Mr. Egede 
sent an earnest appeal to the King of Denmark. This seems to 
have made some impression on his mind ; and, in the course of 
the next year, he sent out a ship laden with stores for the 
mission. 

During the next year a dreadful calamity befel the inhabit- 
ants, in the breaking out of the small-pox, which seems to have 
Wn introduced into Greenland by one of the native boys who 
accompanied the colonists when they left the country, and who 
W now returned to his home. The disease made the most 
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fearfiil ravages ; and, as it had never been seen before, no one 
knew how it should be treated. Such was the consternation d 
the people that some plunged themselves into the sea, othefs 
stabbed themselves, and others gave themselves up to vild 
despair. " Astoimded by the greatness of the calamity," says 
Mr. Crantz, " the living n^lected to bewail the death of their 
nearest relatives. Ko traces of human prudence, much less of 
religious feeling, marked the scene of misery. The more aged 
would, indeed, sometimes cry to God in their distress; but^ 
when no help came, they gave utterance to their thoughts in 
blasphemous language, and refiised to hear of patience and 
resignation." 

Mr. Egede and the Moravian missionaries who had latelj 
arrived (Matthew and Christian Stach) exerted themselves to 
alleviate the sufferings of the poor Greenlanders. They nursed 
all who came to them, and even filled their bedrooms with the 
sick. This kindness reached the heart of «ome of the native ; 
and one especially, who had often shown great animosity to the 
missionaries, said, " You have been more kind to us ihsu we 
have been to one another; you have fed us when we were 
famishing; you have buried our dead, who else would have 
been a prey to dogs, foxes, and ravens ; and you have told ns 
of God, and a better life hereafter." For a period of more 
than a year this disease raged among the people, and devastated 
the whole country around for a distance of nearly forty leagues 
northward of the settlement and forty southward. The total 
number who died by it was estimated at upwards of two 
thousand. 

In the year 1734 three additional missionaries arrived from 
Copenhagen, intending to form a new colony in Disco Bay. 
Mr. Egede had now been labouring among the people for 
thirteen years, and finding himself much enfeebled both in body 
and mind, he resolved to return to Europe, considering that he 
could better serve the cause of the mission by giving the king 
and others information as to its state, and pleading its cause at 
home. Before he could carry out his intention, Mr. Egede was 
called to pass through a severe trial in the deaih. of his wife— 
the wife who for six years had urged him not to visit Green- 
land ; the wife who afterwards repelled all entreaties to abandon 
the project ; the wife who, when doubts and fears well nigh 
crushed the missionary's spirit, was the only one to exhibit 
&ith and offer consolation ; this wife was now taken from IM 
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and he must take her dust only to his native shore. In 
August, 1736, Mr. Egede sailed from Greenland, and, after a 
voyage of seven weeks, he arrived at Copenhagen. He lost no 
time in seeing the king, and making him fuUy wjquainted with 
the state of the mission. By his recommendation, a seminary 
was instituted for the education of catechists and missionaries 
for Greenland. 

Such were the inauspicious circumstances attending the 
niflsion shortly after the Moravian Brethren joined it^ that 
one of their number had serious thoughts of returning to 
Europe. To add to their difficulties, the expected supplies 
from home did not arrive, and as a consequence the whole party 
were reduced to the greatest state of want The only food 
which they could obtain at times was raw sea-weed. "At 
length," says Mr. Orantz, " God disposed a stranger of the name 
<rf Ippegau to come thirty leagues to the south to them, who 
offered to sell to them regularly all the food he could spare." 
This Greenlander had accidentally met with the missionaries 
in the summer, when they had lost their way among the islands 
in one of their voyages. He had on that occasion treated them 
with great kindness, and appears to have been struck with their 
manner and conversation. "The Brethren now accustomed 
themselves to eating seals' flesh, and prepared their scanty 
stock of oatmeal with train oil, which, revolting as it is to an 
European stomach, was to them a luxury in companson with 
the old tallow candles they had before been obliged to use for 
that purpose." After enduring the most severe trials for moi'e 
than a year, they were unexpectedly supplied with stores from 
Holland. 

Up to this time very little had been accomplished in respect 
to the evangelization of the people. For five years the brethren 
had toiled in vain. Now, however, they were permitted to see 
the fruit of their labour : now miracles of grace were wrought 
^ the true conversion of the people. Referring to this time, 
the missionary says : — ^^June 3. — Many of the natives of the 
South that passed our habitation visited us. John Beck was at 
that time just writing a translation of the Evangelists. The 
savages earnestly requested to heai* the contents of that book. 
He accordingly read part of it, and took the opportunity to 
enter into conversation with them if they had each of them a 
8oul ] They answered yes I He asked again where their soul 
vould go after death t Some said up yonder, pointing to the 
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sky ; others, down to the abyss. After setting them right on 
that point, he asked them who had made heaven and earth and 
all things visible ? They replied that they did not know, nor 
had ever heard, but it must have been some great and opulent 
lord. He then told them that God had created all thingi, 
particularly man, but that the latter had revolted throngli 
disobedience, thereby plunging himself into eternal misery and 
ruin. But that his Creator had mercy on him, and became a 
man to redeem him by suffering death. And now, said Jobn 
Beck, we must believe in Him if we wish to be saved. He 
afterwards read to them the narrative of Christ's sufferings on 
-the Mount of Olives. Then the Lord opened the heart of one 
of them called Kajamak, who stepped up to the table, and said 
with a loud, earnest voice, * How was that 'i Tell me that once 
more, for I would fain be saved too.* These words, the like of 
which I never heard from a Grreenlander before, thrilled through 
my frame, and melted my heart to such a degree that the tears 
ran down my cheeks while I gave the Greenlander a general 
account of our Saviour's life and death, and the whole councH 
of Grod concerning our salvation." 

From that time Kajamak took up his abode with the 
brethren, and received from them iiirther instruction in the 
Christian faith. After a very carefrd preparation, he and his 
family were baptized in March, 1739. This event gave much 
joy to the missionaries, and they hoped soon to see the numb^ 
of converts increase. Their joy, however, was of short duration. 
Before a month had passed away, the whole settlement was 
plunged into a st^te of grief and alarm by the murder of 
Kajarnak's brother-in-law, and the ^hreat of the assassin to 
kill Kajarnak also. Upon this Kajarnak resolved to fly to the 
South. This he accordingly did, and as others who had tak^ 
up their abode in the settlement did the same, very soon the 
brethren beheld with sorrow the countly stripped of most of 
their Greenlanders. 

The work progressed but slowly until the year 1740, in 
which year a remarkable change tbok place in the manner of 
conducting the mission. Up to this time the brethren had 
preached the creation and fall of man, the giving of the law 
on Sinai, and the duty of man to obey that law. Now they 
commenced preaching the simple story of the cross, the love of 
God, the compassion of Christ, and the wonders of B,edemption. 
As the missionaries themselves felt the love of Christ constrain- 
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Q to preach a full and finished salvation, so their preachr 
ime more effective, and Christ being " lifted up," He 
any unto Himself. To add to the pleasure now felt hj 
tfdonaries Kajamak and his family returned to the 
mt, having remained faithful to his baptismal vow 
I the midst of the heathens in the South, and bearing 
imony to the truth both by his teaching and his life, 
the winter of 1742 as many as thirty natives took up 
ode in the mission settlement, and by the close of the 
e of these persons were admitted to Church fellowship 
Ism. 

general awakening continued until 1746, when it some- 
ibsided in consequence of the Angekoks, who, fearing 
y should lose their influence, sought to intimidate the 
Eind circulated many false reports about the missionaries, 
I them with being the cause of any disaster which happened 
L the natives. In spite of this, however, the little flock 
nlanders increased in number and piety. The year 
g was remarkable for the celebration of the fii-st com- 
in Greenland. During this year Jlfty-one persons 
he Church, and by the close of the year the congrega- 
dsisted of one himdred cmd twenty-sia: persons. The 
of communicants was one hv/ndrecL 
nission had now to pass through a season of severe trial 
equence of a famine which prevailed. The winter of 
was the most dreadful on record. The cold was so 
and the storms so severe, that the people were unable 
1 search of food, and as a consequence the most fearful 
^s were endured. During the whole of this most trying 
bhe missionaries by sharing with the people their Uttle 
food, in soilie degree lessened the amount of woe, and 
3 heathen a practical view of Christian love. 
'53 Kajamak, the flrstfruits of the mission, died. His 
irs were of the most pleasing character. " The Lamb 
J sufferings," says Mr. Crantz, " were the only theme of 
Durse, the only thing which gave him joy. Once when 
le asked him whether he felt much pain, he pointed with 
er to his hand, to intimate that he was meditating on 
inds of Jesus. Soon after he recovered his voice, and, 
g in German, said, * I love our Saviour exceedingly. I am 
\d that 1 shall soon go to Him ; will not you come too 1 ' 
n des^d the bystanders to sing German and Green- 
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landic verses. At last he tissed the missionaiT's hand, and 
said, ' I love you much.* Directly after, his breath seemed to 
fail him, yet he opened his eyes once more, looked roond, and 
began to sing, but his tongue refused to proceed. We sung 
the verse to the end, and then, during the words * The soul of 
Christ thee sanctify,' he slept so softly away that it was scarcely 
to be perceived that the spirit had quitted its f eshly tabo^ 
nacle." 

In the year 1758 a new settlement was founded in the Soutli 
of Greenland, at Fisher Inlet, and called Lichtenfels. A third 
was formed in 1774, at about 400 miles from Lichtenfels, and 
within sight of Cape Farewell The people in the neighbour- 
hood of these settlements were found to be very savage and 
difficult to approach. Yet notwithstanding this the Gospd 
made good progress, and by the year 1776 a considerate^ 
number of the natives were admitted into the Church, and 
evidenced in their lives the transforming power of the Word 
of God. From this time the work of the mission was well 
sustained. And although successes alternated with failurei^ 
trials with prosperity, famine with plenty, the brethren- con- 
tinued to labour in faith and hope, extending the sphere d 
their work, and increasing the amount of their influence. 

In 1826 a fourth settlement was founded at FredericksthaL 
In this year, also, schools were established at each station, 
portions of the Scriptures were translated into the language of 
the people, and a Greenlandic grammar and dictionary printed. 

In 1852 the number of conmiunicants at the four stations 
was eight hundred and sixty -five, and the number of adidts and 
children baptized one thousand and forty-seven^ making a total 
of one thousa/ad nine hundred amd twelve, Now, as the popu- 
lation of Western Greenland was estimated in the year 1850 
at nine thousand two hundred, above one-fifth of the entire 
population were receiving Christian instruction in the mission 
settlements. 

It is stated upon good authority that there are at the present 
time no longer any heathen Greenlanders residing within reach 
of the missionary settlements, with the exception of Fredericks- 
thai, near Slaalenhuk. There are now scarcely any unbaptwed 
Greenlanders along the whole of the west coast up to the 72d 
parallel of North latitude. On the east coast the inhabitants are 
still heathen. The number of such, however, is small, and tbey 
are abnost entirely inaccessible to Europeans. « 
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At the beginning of the year 1864, the United Brethren had 
ve stations, viz., — New Hermhut^ XJmanak, Lichtenfels, 
echtenan, and Fredericksthal. In connexion with these were 
oenty-one missionary agents, eight hwndred and fifty -eight com- 
iimicants, three hwndred and six non-communicants, and seven 
undred cmd forty-tight candidates for baptism — ^new people and 
lildren — making a total of one thousand nine hundred a/nd 
oelve eovla under the care of the missionaries. 



LABBADOB. 

First Missionary Efforts in Labrador. 

Labrador is a large peninsula of North America, extending 
Dm the 50th to the 63d parallel of North latitude, and from 
le 56th to the 79th West longitude. It is bounded on the 
nth by Canada and the Gulf of St Lawrence, on the cast by 
le Atlantic Ocean, on the north by Hudson's Strait, and on the 
est by Hudson's Bay. Although separated from the Arctic 
nds, it is nevertheless a land of barrenness, desolation, and 
ost 

The native inhabitants are Esquimaux, the number of whom 

very small 

It occurred to the Moravian Brethren in Greenland that the 
itives living on the opposite shore of Davis Strait were related 

► the Greenlander, and hence they desired to carry to them the 
ospeL Accordingly, Matthew Stach, in the year 1752, soli- 
ted the Hudson's Bay Company for permission to preach the 
ospel to the Indians belonging to their factories. This per- 
ission was not granted. Soon after this, three London 
erchants fitted out a vessel for a trading voyage to the coast 
* Labrador. Four of the Brethren went out with the vessel 
I missionaries, together with Christian Erhardt, a Dutchman, 
ho, having been engaged in the whale fishery in Disco Bay, 
5ui made himself acquainted with the Greenlandic tongue. 

They set sail in May, 1752, and in the July following they 
prived off the coast of Labrador. They entered a large bay, 

> which they gave the name of Nisbet's Haven. Here they 
etennined to fix their residence. Christian Erhardt proceeded 
dth the ship fiirther north. As he found that he could make 
imself understood by the natives, but that they would not 
ome to the ship, he persuaded the captain to land him in a bay. 
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in an armed boat with five of the crew. None of the party 
returned to the ship, and, as the captain had not got another 
boat, no search ooidd be made for them. After waiting to 
days in vain, the captain sailed back to Nisbet's Haven, and, 
taking the missionaries on board, told them that they miusl 
return with him. There is no doubt but Erhardt and his part^ 
were murdered by the natives. Thus the first attempt to readi 
this people failed. In 1764 another eiSbrt was made to effect a 
settlement on this ice-bound coast^ but this also failed. 

The two preceding visits of European traders and mis- 
sionaries cleared the way for the ultimate settlement of the 
Brethren among the Labrador Esquimaux, which took place in 
1771. The missionary party landed in Nisbet's Haven, and 
called the place Nain. A grant of land having been obtained 
from the British Grovemment, and formally purchased from the 
Esquimaux, the Brethren commenced building their hsmdi, 
which they finished before the setting in of winter. 

FVom their first arrival the missionaries were received with 
much kindness by the natives, and perfect confidence was estir 
blished between them. The Brethren visited the people in their 
winter quarters, and in the summer the natives pitched their 
tents in the neighbourhood of the mission settlement. Such 
was tlie confidence of the people, that, when they set off on 
any fishing expedition, they would leave their most valuable 
property in charge of the Brethren. 

In preaching to the people, the missionaries had many diffi- 
culties to encounter, arising fi:om their extreme ignorance of the 
very first principles of religion. While it appeared that they 
had some idea of a Supreme Being, the impression was so feebly 
that no traces of any religious worship could be found. 

It soon became evident that one station would not serve as a 
gathering place for the natives scattered over a line of coast 
measuring not less than 600 miles. The Brethren therefore 
determined to establish two other stations, one to the north and 
the other to the south of Nain. That on the north was called 
Okak, that on the south received the name of Hopedale. 

Though there was much indifference shown by the natives 
to the religious teaching of the Brethren, and though ^the work 
of evangelization proceeded but slowly, yet there were some 
very pleasing instances of the power of Divine truth in the lives 
of some individuals, even in these early days of the mission. We 
give one example : — 
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Among the summer visitors at Nain was a young girl named 
Esther, who, having attended the religions services at the 
nission settlement, was much impressed with what she heard 
ionceming Jesus as her Bedeemer. It became her practice, as 
he afterwards related, to resort to a retired part of a hill near 
Cillanek, her birthplace, and there pour forth her prayer and 
omplaint before her Heavenly Friend. After the deatJi of her 
ither she became the wife of a man of rough and brutish dispo- 
ition. The misery she had to endure from this marriage was 
ery great, and continued long after her husband's death. She 
ras hated on his account, and her two children were so cruelly 
eaten that they died in consequence. At length she met with 
kind friend in the person of an old baptized convert, Kebecca, 
iio took her to the mission station at Okak. Here her ardent 
i^xirations for all the blessings of Christ's family were soon 
itisfied, and she passed the remainder of her mortal life in an 
Lcreasing happy communion with her God. " He is my Father," 
le would often say ; " wherever I am He is with me, and I 
UDL tell Him all my wants." She was the first Esquimaux who 
ept her profession of fiedth unblemished to the end. She con- 
iantly declined all offers of marriage, whether from believers 
r heathen, so that she might continue in summer as well as in 
dnter with the Brethren. In her last illness she expressed her 
ielings in the words of the Apostle, " Whether we live, we live 
nto the Lord ; and whether we die, we die unto the Lord : 
whether we live, therefore, or die, we are the Lord's." Just 
lefore her death she said, '^ Jesus laid down His life for my 
ansom, and I am persuaded that He will keep me through that 
purchase." She died at the age of thirty, a monument of 
Mvine grace. 

Towards the close of the year 1804 a new life seemed to be 
nfused into the mission ; indifference gave place to attention, 
ind failure to success. This was especially the case at Hope- 
bde, a place above all the others that in former times had pre- 
lented the greatest discouragements. From Hopedale the flame 
tpread to the other stations, and everywhere a spirit of anxious 
nquiry was manifested. Nor was this the effect of a momentary 
excitement, but the working of a powerful principle. The light 
vas not that of a transient meteor, but the abiding flame of 
Divine love. 

By the close of the year 1810 the number of baptized 
Elsquimaux at the three settlements of Nain, Okak, and Hope- 
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dale wBsJaur hwndred and seventy -five. The BretHren had by 
this time translated the whole of the New Testament^ and i 
considerable portion of the Old j and, by the liberality (^ the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, these had been printed and 
circulated among the natives, so that they could read in thdi 
" own tongue the wonderful works of God." 

In the year 1830 a new settlement was formed at a jdaioe 
called Hebron, and considerable success attended the labours of 
the missionaries in that part of the country. The work so no% 
commenced has been vigorously sustained until the present da^. 
At the close of the year 1864, the four stations-r-Nain, Okak; 
Hopedale, and B[ebron — ^were superintended by thvrty-fioe mis- 
sionary agents. There were six hundred amd forty-th/ree baptLnd 
worshippers, and Ji/oe hwnd/red and thirteen candidates £v 
baptism, giving a total of one thouaamd one hundred andfifif' 
six persons under Christian instruction. 

NOBTH AmEBICA, A2n> THE NOBTH AMERICAN InDIAKS. 

The Eastern Coast of North America was first explored liy 
the English in the year 1497. In that year John and Sebastum 
Cabot visited that part of the American continent^ but no 
attempt was then made either to explore the country or found 
a settlement on its shores. The first efforts to form a settle- 
ment on its shores, — ^the first efforts to form British colMiieB 
were made in the reign of Queen Elizabeth under Sir Walter 
Raleigh and others. In 1583 Sir Humphrey Gilbert conducted 
a company of volunteer adventurers to Newfoundland, but no 
settlement was made, and the whole expedition came to a 
disastrous end. Nothing daunted by this failure, Sir Walter 
llaleigh in the following year sent out two exploring ahipfl^ 
with instructions to take a more southerly course. The result 
of this expedition was the discovery of tiiat part of America 
now called Virginia. Two years after this seven vessels wett 
despatched, carrying out one hundred and eight colonists, ^^ 
were landed on the island of Boanoke. Before a year had 
passed, the natives manifested considerable hostility, and shorty 
afterwards the settlers were brought back to England by Adminl 
Drake, who happened to have arrived at that juncture. Another 
attempt was made in the year 1587, but no permanent succea 
was achieved. 

The first permanent Anglo-American settlement was planted 
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reign of James I. In the year 1607, the London or 
Virginian Company was formed, and an expedition was 
hed, which reached the bay of the Chesapeake in safety, 
ig the river — ^named after the monarch, the James — a 
) selected on its banks for the colony, and Jamestown 
mded. The affairs of the colony, after appearing for 
ears ^ progress satisfactorily, declined, and Virginia 
to be in a dying state, when an event occurred which. 

Providence of God, was destined to effect a mighty 
in the affairs of America. This event was the landing 
Pilgrim Fathers upon the American continent. '^It 
ays Mr. Milner, '*in 1620, without any warrant from 
T^ereiim, or charter from a corporate body, that these 
eqodhi tank and rights, discipUned bj ^dvemty, and 
i from the delicate milk of their own country,' sailed in 
kyffower, a barque of a hundred and eighty tons, and 

their future home in safety. They landed finally on 
r, December 11, old style, at a spot which seemed to 
. settlement ; and which, in memory of the hospitalities 
I at the last visited English port, received the name of 
'lymouth, now a small coast town to the south of 

Pilgrim Fathers found the country inhabited by fierce 
rlike i ac 3S of Indians, and they and their successors had 
onfiicts with them. 

es not accord with the design of this work to enter into 
tory of the contest which was waged for many years 
the North American Indians. Sufiice it to say, that 
test was a protracted one, and accompanied with much 
e on the part of the settlers, as well as much cruelty on 
b of the natives. 

Indians were divided into many tribes, more or less 
us and powerful, and each governed by its own chief 
lowing were the principal tribes, when the General Court 
^tate of Massachusetts, in the beginning of the eighteenth 
, issued a Commission to inquire into the condition of 
rigines : — The WycmdoiSy a {irt of the Huron nation ; 
ese were associated the Senecas and the Delawa/rea, The 
%in8, or Ghippeways, These inhabited Canada, frx>m the 
,nd Gulf of St. Lawrence to Montreal and the coast of 
or. The CherokeeSy Chickesa/wSf and the Chactaws. On 
it of the Mississippi dwelt the Caddoqites, and thirty-three 
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other tribes. South of the Missouri, and north of the Aikenaay 
were found the Ossage^ the Kanacu, the OUooa, and fifteen otiier 
tribes. On the north of the Missouri, and west of the MiBsisfflppi, 
dwelt the Jowaya^ the SiouXj the CJwppewajan^ and fifteen otkr 
tribes. The estimated number of souls in iJl the tribes wbb over 
cne htundred and fifty thousand. 

Each tribe owns the authority of a principal chie^ called % 
Sachem, who is assisted in his work bj subordinates. Thflse 
latter received the name of Sagamores. The people are 8ape^ 
stitious to a degree. One of their most common superstitioDS 
is the medicine-bag. Every Indian has his medicine or myBteij 
bag, which he regards with the profoxmdest reverence, and wUl 
not part with it for any price. It is r^arded as a charm, and 
is always worn when the owner is enfifaeed in war. This medi- 
cine-W is inade of leather, or the 8^7f a »ptile or a m, 
and stuffed with anything the owner pleases. A young Indiaii} 
before he has his medicine-bag, goes alone on tibe prairie^ or - 
wanders in the forest, or by a lake, and night after night &b^ 
and calls upon the Great Spirit to help him to a medidiia 
When he sleeps, the first animal or biid he dreams of is bii 
medicine. 

There is in most tribes what is called the ^^ medicine man'' or 
" mystery man." This person ranks very high in his tribe fxx 
some supposed knowledge. He is supposed to be able to mab 
buffaloes come, cure diseases, or bring rain at his pleasarei 
" The priests of the Indians," says Carver, " are at the same 
time their physicians and their conjurors ; whilst they heal thdr 
woimds, or cure their diseases, they interpret their dreams, gbe 
them protective chaims, and satisfy that desire which is so pfo- 
valent among them of searching into futurity. When any of the 
people are ill, the person who is invested with the tiiple char 
racter of doctor, priest, and magician, sits by the patient day and 
night, rattling in his ears a gourd-shell filled with dry beanfl) 
called a chickicone, and making a disagreeable noise that cannot 
be well described." 

With some tribes it is a custom to convene a great conncil j 
once a-year called the " Mysteiy lodge." This is a religions 
meeting, and has for.its object, — 1st, to appease the wrath and 
secure the protection of the good and evQ spirits ; 2d, to cele- 
brate the subsiding of the great flood ; 3d, to perform the bufil® 
dance ; and, 4th, to try the strength, courage, and endurance w 
their young men, that they may know who among them are ^ 
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most worthy to be relied on in war parties. Beferring to this 
Jast part of the ceremony, a writer in the '^ Journal of Civiliza- 
tion" says : — 

*'But the buf^o dance is the leaat, although the most 
frequently occuning ceremonial of these four days, and seems 
tnamly intended to give all a part in a scene in which a few only 
ire the chief actors. The young men of the tribe were expected, 
»efore they went on the war path, or claimed a seat in the 
oundl, to give a proof of their constancy and fortitude ; and 
heir ordeal seems to have been regarded as a propitiatory 
icrifice pleasing to the Great Spirit. Four days and four 
ights the candidates for torture and glory fasted in the great 
Medicine lodge,' the 'Medicine-man' lying in the midst, 
tying to the Great Spirit at all times when he was not sum- 
loned forth to assist at the bu^lo dance. On the fourth day, 
i the afternoon, the work of torture commenced. Stout 
ooden splints were passed through the flesh of the shoulders 
r the pectoral muscles, and, cords being attached to the splints, 
16 already exhausted sufferer was suspended to the roof of the 
Klge. Other splints were passed through the arms and legs, to 
'hic^ bu&lo skulls were attached. The devotee was then 
timed round with a pole imtil he fainted, and another took his 
lace. As soon as the swoon passed away the sufferer dragged 
imself to the entrance of the lodge, and there sacrificed the 
ittle finger of his right hand to the Great Spirit. 

"But all this was only preliminary to the final ceremony. 
iLffcer all had been tortured in the lodge, they were led out, 
rith the buffalo skulls still hanging to t£iem. Around the ' Big 
)anoe' a circle of young men, nolding a wreath of willow 
K>ughs between them, danced violently, yelling with all their 
night. 

" The men who had been tortured were then brought forward, 
bwo fresh and powerful young men laid hold on each, by leather 
straps tied around the wrist, and ran with them outside the 
circle of the dancers till they fainted, and then still dragged 
Uiem forward, until the weights were all disengaged £ix>m them 
by tearing the splints out of their flesh ; they then dropped 
tbem, and left them apparently dead, * until the Great Spiiit 
gave them strength to rise and walk to their lodges.' " 

"Their religion," says the writer of "The Korth American 
Indians," "was a compound of a few truths received by 
tradition, and the dictates of superstition and ignorance. While 

I 
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they believed in the plurality of gods who had formed ik 
difiTerenfc nations of the world, and made gods of whatever the^ 
believed to be great, powerftd, and beneficial or truthful, they 
conceived that there was a €k>d, known by the names of 
Kichtan and Woonand, who was superior to all the rest^ wlio 
dwelt in the south-west region of the heaven, who created thd 
original parents of mankind, who, though never seen by the 
eye of man, was entitled to gitititude and respect, on account 
of His natural goodness, and the benefits bestowed by Him, and 
who was altogether unpropitious when ofifended. But the 
principal object of their veneration was Hobamock, or the evil 
deity. To him they frequently presented as offerings and 
sacnfices the most valuable articles they possessed, and his 
favour they were the most desirous of obtaining. With hini 
their powars, or priests, pretended to have familiar intercourse; 
and, to maintain their authority, they asserted that he often 
appeared to them in the form of a man, a deer, an eagle, or a 
snake ; and that they understood the methods of securing hit 
rewards, and averting his judgments. Images of stone wen 
also formed, and received religious homage." 

The Indians believe in a future state. Their heaven, 
however, is a place of sensual delights. They believe that 
if they are expert in the chase, bold in battle, and slay many 
of their enemies, they shall live for ever after death, in 
beautiful hunting grounds, enjoying the pleasures of the chase 
continually. 

It is a remarkable fact, that among many of the tribeS) 
there are several traditions held respecting the Creation and the 
Flood 

When referring to this subject, a writer in thfe " Quarterly 
Review," for March, 1840, says : — 

" The various nations have dififerent notions of the origin of 
their race. It is, nevertheless, an extraordinary fact, vouched 
for by Mr. Catlin, that, of all the tribes he visited, there was 
no one which did not, by some means or other, connect their 
origin with * a big canoe,' which was supposed to have rested on 
the summit of some hill or mountain in their neighbourhood. 
The Mandan Indians carry this vague Mount Ararat impression 
to a very remarkable extent; for Mr. Catlin found established 
among them an annual ceremony, held round ' a great canoe, 
entitled, in their language, * the settling of the waters,' whiA 
was held always on the day in which the willow trees of thetf 
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cotmtry came into blossom. On asking why that tree, out of all 
others, was selected, Mr. Catlin was informed that it was 
because it was from it that the bird flew to them with a branch 
m its month ; and when it was inquired what bird it was, the 
Indians pointed to the doye, which, it appears, was held so 
sacred among them, that neither man, woman, nor child would 
injure ii Indeed, the Mandans declared that even their dogs 
instinctively respected that bird. 

*^In a few of the tribes there exists a tradition that they are 
the descendants of the people born across ' the great salt lake ;' 
but most believe that their race was originally created on their 
own ctmtinent. Some conceive that the Great Spirit made 
them out of the celebrated red-stone, from which, out of a 
angle quarry, &t>m tiihe immemorial, they have made their 
pipes. Others say, they were all created from the dust of the 
earth; but those who have become acquainted with white people 
modestly add^ * The Great Spirit must have made you out of the 
fine dust, for you know more than we.' " 

The language of the North American Indian is very 
barbarous, and exceedingly difficult to learn. It is, however, 
nch and comprehensive, and enables the speaker to express 
bis ideas, and set forth abstract truths with much fulness and 
precision. 

"The following examples,'' says a writer, "will illustrate 
the difficulty which the missionaries experienced in learning 
the native tongue : — * Our lusts,' NwnmMcheckodt(mda/rnoon'' 
pnmmonash. * Our loves,' j^oorr(mi(mtamTnoonkanunoorma8h, 
' Our questions,' Kt4/mmogokclonatt(X}tUimmoctite(wngcmnu7ir 



MissrONAHY Efforts among the Indian Tribes. 

Very soon after the first settlement of the English in 
Virgil^ some efforts were made to civilize and evangelize 
^e warlike tribes dwelling in the neighbourhood of the 
<5olony. But, as these were simply the efforts of individuals, 
'^thout any unity of plan, and unsustained, no permanent 
S^ was effected. 

In the year 1646, the General Court of Massachusetts 
passed an Act encouraging the propagation of the Gospel 
<ttQong the Indiana The Court also invited all ministers to 

T 9 
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help in this work. One of the first who responded to ihifl 
invitation was the Rev. J. Eliot, afterwards called ^' the Apostle 
of the Indians.'' Having made himself acquainted with the 
Indian language, he visited an Indian settlement, ahont five 
miles fi'om his home, and preached the Qospel to the inhahitaDts 
in their native tongue. His first discourse lasted for an 
hour, and was followed by a catechetical exercise upon wki 
he had said. 

Another visit was shortly after paid, and a religious service 
conducted. Much interest waa excited, and after the sermoa 
one of the aged Indians asked, " Whether it was not too kte 
for such an old man as he, who was now near death, to repent 
and turn to God 1 " 

Encouraged by the attention and kindness of the Indian^ 
Mr. Eliot made an application to the Court of Massachusetts 
for a grant of land on which to found a settlement for any who 
might choose to reside in it. This request being granted, 
shortly after a village was erected, and called Nonanetnm 
(which means gladness). In the year 1651 another village 
was built on the banks of Charles's Biver, and called NaticL 
Mr. Eliot made frequent visits to both these settlements^ 
and was the means of bringing many of the natives to a 
knowledge of the truth. Among these were two ohiefe, who 
subsequently visited the more remote tribes of Indians, with a 
view to introduce the Gospel among them. By the close of the 
year 1661, Mr. Eliot had finished the translation of the New 
Testament into the Indian language ; and in three years after, 
he completed the translation of the Old Testament also. This 
was the first Bible ever printed in America. Other books soon 
followed, including a Grammar of the Indian Language. Mr. 
Eliot continued his labours among the Indians until his death, 
which occurred in the year 1690, at the age of eighty-six. His 
last words were : — " Lord, only let the work among the Indians 
live after my decease ! Come, Lord ! come ! " He was 
succeeded by Mr. Peabody, who carried on the work for more 
than thirty years, during which time a considerable number 
of the natives were led to embrace the Gospel. 

In 1743, Edward Brainerd, a missionary belonging to the 
Scottish Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge 
settled at a place called Kanaumeek, and commenced his labours 
amoiig the Indian tribes. From this place he went to the 
Forks of Delaware, and made many visits to the various trihes 
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dweQing in that part of the country. In one of his early visits 

to the Indians of this district, Brainerd had a painful experience 

of the evil caused by the unholy lives of nominal Chiistians. 

One day, while urging upon a chief the necessity of embracing 

the Gospel, he was asked why he desired the Indians to become 

ChristiaDfl. "The white people," said the chie^ "lie, and 

drink, and steal, more than their red brethren. It was they 

who first taught my countrymen to drink ; and they stole from 

one another to such a degree that their rulers were obliged to 

hang them : yet even this did not deter others from committing 

the same crime. But the Indians were never hanged for 

stealing; yet, should they become Christians, it is probable 

bhat they would soon be as bad as the white people* They 

wete resolved, therefore, to live as their fathers had lived, and 

to go to the same place as their fathers when they died." 

From Delaware, Brainerd journeyed to the Susquehannah, 
md &om thence to Crosweeksung. At both places he had 
oiany encouraging interviews with the Indians, and he was the 
means of leading some to give up their superstitions, and worship 
the true Grod, That the effects of these visits were permanent, 
ifl proved by the following letter, which was sent by three chiefs 
to the missionaries : — 

" The Holy Word of Jesus has got a place amongst us, and 

advances. Many have lately forsaken their sins, to appearances. 

Mid turned to God. There are some among us who are very 

skabbom and strong; but Jesus is almighty, and has all strength, 

Mid His Holy Word is very strong, too. Therefore, we hope 

tiiat it will conquer and succeed more and more. We say no 

mora Only we ask our fathers to pray for us, though they are 

at a great distanca Perhaps, by-and-by, through the strength 

of Jesus, we shall meet in His kingdom above. 

" Farewell. 

« Tagawarow, Chief of the Bear Tribe. 

" SuGHNAGEAROT, Chief of the Wolf Tribe. 

« Ojekhela, Chief of the Turtle Tribe." 

In the year 1734, the Trustees of the State of Georgia 
offered to Count Zinzendorf a tract of land to be colonized by 
*^e United Brethren. The Count gladly accepted the offer, in 
^e hope that a way would thus be prepared for preaching the 
^pel to the Indians. The first settlement was formed in the 
7^ 1734. The jealousy of the white people led them to 
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persecute the Brethren, who were, in consequence, compelled \ff 
retire into Pennsylvania. Nothing datinted, however, byihe 
opposition they had experienced, they shortly afterwards made 
a second attempt to reach the natives, and this time mih 
considerable success. By the close of the year 1776, more thaa 
four hundred Christian Indians were residing in the Mission 
settlement. 

Among the many instances of the power of the Word to 
reach the consciences of the wild Indians, none more fully 
displays its saving efficacy than the case of Tschoop, 

** Before his conversion, he was distinguished by every act of 
outrage and sin, and had even crippled himself by his 
debaucheries ; but now the lion was tamed, and the slave of 
sin and the devil became the child of God, and a preacher of 
righteousness to his coimtrymen. The account he once gave of 
his conversion will best elucidate the striking change wrought in 
him. ' Brethren,' said he, ' I have been a heathen, and have 
grown old amongst them; therefore, I know how heathens 
think. Once a preacher came, and began to explain to us that 
there was a God. We answered, " Dost thou think us so 
ignorant as not to know that? Ketum to the place from 
whence thou camest ! " Then, again, another preacher camey 
and said, " You must not get drunk, nor steal, nor. lie," Ac 
We answered, "Thou fool, dost thou think us ignorant of 
this ] Learn first thyself, and then teach the people to whom 
thou belongest to leave off these things : for who steal, lie, or 
are more drunken than thine own people?" And thus ve 
dismissed him. After some time. Brother Eauch came into my 
hut, sat down, and spoke nearly as follows : — " I am come to 
you in the name of the Lord of heaven and earth. He sends 
to let you know that He will make you happy, and deliver you 
from the misery in which you lie at present. For this end He 
became a man, gave His life a ransom, and shed His blood for 
sinners," &c. When he had finished his discourse, he lay down, 
fatigued with his journey, and fell into a sound sleep. I 
thought, "What kind of man is thisi There he lies 
sleeps. I might kill him, and throw him into the wood, 
who would regard it 1 But this gives him no concern ! 
However, I could not forget his words. They constantly 
recurred to my mind. Even when asleep, I dreamt of the 
blood of Christ shed for us. I found this to be widely different 
from anything I had heard before, and I interpreted Baucba 
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\ to the other Indians. Thus, through the grace of 
an awakening commenced among ns. I say, therefore, 
«n, preach Christ our Saviour, and His sufferings and 

if you would wish your word to gain entrance among 
ftthen.' " 

ing the contest which was carried on between the 
h and the American colonists, during the War of 
3ndence, the Brethren suffered much persecution, in 
uence of their refusal to take up arms, or declare them- 
in favour of either side. ** The history of these events 
gly point out to view the fiedth and patience of the 
ian brethren and sisters, the love and true Christian 
sion of the Indian converts, and the glorious triumphs of 
spel of peace. In some cases, when Indian chiefs were 
it before English governors, to condemn and malign the 
laries, their hearts were turned, and they proceeded to 

on them that character they really deserved, and to call 
heir Jriends, beseeching the governors to protect them by 
means in their power." Notwithstanding the violent 
ition to which the Brethren were subjected, their work 
ssed, and many of the Indians were brought to a 
nlge of the truth, 

1782f the settlement of Gnadenhutten was entirely 
'ed, and sixty-four adults and thirty-four children cruelly 
red by a party of Americans. The Indians, for the most 
ed, and the Brethren who were not killed wandered for 
ime, houseless and friendless. 

792, the Brethren and part of their congregations left 
attlements south of Lake Erie, and took up their abode 
per Canada, where the British Government gave them 

acres of land on the Kiver Thames, which falls into 
^t. Clair. Here they formed a settlement, and called it 
Fairfield. When the United States drove the Indian 
more towards the west, for the purpose of settling in 
lands, the Brethren followed them, and established 
IS at Oochgeelogy and Springfield, in the Cherokee 
jr. The Brethren liave continued to labour among the 
8 imtil the present day, enduring many triahi, and 
ng many victories. Some of their sorest troubles have 
aused by the unchnstian conduct of the settlers. In 
3f this, we quote the following from the last Annual 
• of the Brethren : — 
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'^ It was anaounoed in the last Report, that the New Spri] 
Place Station of this Mission among the Cherokee Indians h 
been brought to a calamitous termination, during «n mmA 
of troops from the Army of the Federal States of Amerv 
when, upon the unfoimded suspicion of the congregation a 
their pastors being disposed to take part with the Obnfederat 
the missionary Brother Gilbert Bishop was carried off a piison 
his assistant Brother L. Ward was idiot, and the peaceful fk 
of Indians put to flight." 

Brother Oehler, the Missionary at Westfleld Station, Elam 
thus writes : — 

'^ Our Mission at Westfleld has gone through a series of v< 
heavy trials during my twelve years' service t^ere. First of 
the Indians lost their home through the treachery of 
Delaware tribe, who, contrary to written agreement, sold 
whole district, including our land, to the Wyandots. In 
depth of winter we had to leave our settlement, and see 
home elsewhere. A spot was found and purchased, but, 
long, an epidemic disease broke out, favoured, if not produc 
by the swampy nature of the place, which was often inundal 
and so thickly wooded that no wind could sweep off 
poisonous vapours. It proved fatal to many. One hund 
and thirty-seven persons lie buried there ; among them 
missionary, my wife, and some children. During our stayht 
the spiritual life of the little flock was a source of great joy 
my heart. A year had scarcely passed, when the Kan 
territory was 'organized,' i.e., opened up to the citizens 
the United States for them to possess it. Immediately 1 
land was overrun with a stream of people, all eager to seize 
it, and recklessly and mercilessly crushing everything tl 
stood in the way of their obtaining their hearts' desi 
From that time, until we left the place in 1859, we w( 
subjected to a constant succession of acts of tyrannic 
oppression. Shots were discharged at night into our dwellin 
and attempts were made to set flre to them, in order to fo! 
us to depart. Once I was confined to my bed for six wed 
with severe sufferings caused by bums which I had recelT 
when trying to extinguish a flre which was about to destroy o 
Mission-house. Several times the intruders threatened 
murder me. Once, when I was defending the rights of t 
poor Indians, two girns were levelled at me, with the declarati 
that I was the obstacle in the way of their obtaining poesessi* 
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«f the eoontiy. The cattle belonging to the Indians was stolen, 
and the timber cut down and sold publicly, and every 
imonstrance was answered by brutal violence. It was 
icarcely possible for me to preserve my horse from being 
ttolen. After having borne this treatment for two years, 
bribery was resorted to, in order to gain the desired end ; 
thousands of dollars being offered me, if I would betray the 
poor Indians and leave them to their fate." 

In some of the Brethren's settlements, there has been much 
QDcouragement. Thus, Brother Bomig, writing from another 
part of Kansas, says : — 

" On Sunday morning, we have public service, which is well 
attended, particularly in simimer — afterwards, Sunday-school. 
Ahnost all who attend imderstand English ; for the rest, a 
foong man assists as interpreter. In the afternoon or evening 
another Meeting is held. A Prayer-meeting on Wednesday 
evening during the winter months was evidently much valued. 
We have, however, to deplore the influence of the presence of 
aome heathenish Indians, who have fled hither from districts 
where war is at present raging. The missionary's time is 
principally occupied by the day-school, which is regularly 
attended by twenty to twenty-five children. These make 
satisfactory progress, some showing a good deal of talent. 
Ten can read fluently, and write tolerably on slates. A boy 
rf the name of Fremont Turner distinguishes himself in every 
^'fiBpect He has a remarkably retentive memory, rarely 
^rgetting anything that he has once heard. The scholars are 
fiiendly, obedient, and respectful ; so that it is a real pleasure 
to teach them." 

From the New Fomjield Station, among the Delawares, 
Jfitelligence has been received as follows : — 

*'It is reported that a good attendance marked the services of 
Qttiatmas and New Year; the latter in spite of a most im- 
piopitious state of the weather. In the course of the year 
1863, seventeen persons were added to the little flock. Br. 
•ogler writes : — * The year 1864 was ushered in with a gale 
^hich will be remembered many years throughout the northern 
Wis of America. During seventy-two hours there seemed to 
"® no abatement of the furious wind, which furnished mournful 
^tter for the newspapers everywhere. Cold as the weather 
^ for several days, those near us came to the general speaking 
previous to the 6th inst. The week cff prayer was observed 
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here, with meetings every evening. Five Indian brethren took 
part in the exercises. The festival of Epiphany was attended 
by all. Two youths were admitted into the congregation ; one 
person was confirmed, and three communicants, who bad 
excluded themselves for years, were re-admitted to the Lord's- 
table.' " 

The Brethren have at the present time fowr stations, one 
among the Delawares, and three among the Cherokee Indians. 
These stations are superintended by nine missionaries. The 
number of Christian Indians residing in these settlements, at 
the close of the year 1864, was^biw hwndred and five. 

The spiritual condition of the Indians residing on the borden 
of the various States led many of the American Churches to 
make great efforts to evangelize them ; and by the close of the 
eighteenth century six missionary societies were engaged in the 
work — ^viz., the New York Missionary Society, among the 
Tuscaroras and Senecas ; the Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, 
among the Cherokee Indians of North America; the United 
Foreign Missionary Society, among the Osages, Tuscaroras^ and 
Senecas ; the Episcopal Missionary Society, among the Oneidas 
and other tribes within the Stat^ ; the Methodist Missionaiy 
Society, among the Choctaws and Wyandots ; and the American 
Board for Foreign Missions, among the Gherokees, Choctaws^ 
and Creeks, the Pawnees, the Sioux, and the Ojibbewas. 

The missionaries of this latter society have fix)m time to time 
founded many settlements in different parts of the Indian 
territory, opened many schools, and reduced some of the Indian 
languages to writing ; they have also taught the Indians several 
of the arts of civilized life. Considerable success has attended 
their labours. In less than eight years after the commence- 
ment of the mission to the Cherokees, above 500 children were 
regularly instructed in the various' schools of the mission; and, 
in 1821, one of the missionaries, when speaking of the state 
of the people, says : — 

" We often think it would animate and encourage Christians, 
who have helped us in this work, to see the many pleasant- 
looking families we pass and visit in our rides, to behold their 
industry within doors and without, their droves of cattle and 
fields of corn, and, above all, to hear them conversing on the 
subject of redeeming love, some of them giving evidence of a 
growth in grace, and a desire to learn the way to eternal life 

The work of American missionary societies among the Indian, 
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tribes has been oontinued until the present day. At the close 
of the year 1863, there were nine societies engaged in the field, 
iQaintaining eighty-eight stations, superintended by ninety-five 
American ministers, and eight native missionaries. The number 
of Christian Indians in connexion with the various bodies was 
tJdrtem tjuyusa/nd six himdrtd a/nd seventy-nine. The number of 
children receiving Christian instruction was two thousand three 
himdi-ed and two. 

The MissiONABr "Work op the British Churches in the 

Hudson's Bat Territories. 

The first of these that claim our attention is the Church 
tfisdonaiy Society. 

The Hudson's Bay Company was formed in the year 1669. 
t was then that Prince Rupert, and some other persons 
ssociated with him, obtained a charter, empowering them to 
ndertake an expedition to Hudson's Bay, for the purpose of 
iscovering a new passage to the South Sea, and to have the 
sdusive right of trading iu furs, minerals, or any other pro- 
uction of the coimtry. This right was to extend only to those 
Duntries watered by the rivers which fall into Hudson's Bay — 
be country now called Prince Rupert's Land. Additions have 
teen made from time to time, and now the company's territory 
xtends from the 49th to the 70th degree of North latitude, 
aid from the 66th to the 135th degree of West longitude, a 
aact of country containing 3,000,000 square nules. 

It is divided into three districts — 1. Hudson's Bay district, 

comprising East Maine, Abbitibb, Moose, Albany, Severn, 

York Island, and Churchill. 2. The central district, com- 

prisbg Red River, Swan River, Norway, Saskatchewan, 

licaser Slave Lake, English River, Cumberland, Nelson, 

Athabasca, Peace River, Mackenzie River, and Great Slave 

I^ke. 3. The Pacific district, comprising Columbia, Queen 

Charlotte's Island, and Vancouver's Island. 

\ Throughout this vast territory, except in the Red River 

•colony, there are neither towns nor villages, the only dwellings 

°€ing those of the servants of the Hudson's Bay Company, of 

^Mch there are 160, and these are at immense distances apart. 

^. Ballantyne, when speaking on this subject, says : — 

" Imagine an immense extent of country, many hundreds of 

long, and many hundreds broad, covered with dense 
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forests, expanded lakes, broad riyers, and mighty momitaiiis; 
and all in a state of primeval simplicity, imdefac^ by the ax6 
of civilizing man, and untenanted by aught save some roving 
hordes of Red Indians, and myriads of wild animials. Imagine, 
amid this wilderness, a number of small squares, each enclosing 
half-a-dozen wooden houses, and about a dozen men; and 
between any two of these establishments a space of forest, or of 
plains, from fifty to three hundred miles in length, and you will 
have a pretty correct idea of the Hudson's Bay Company's 
territories, and of the number and distance between the forta 
It is as if in the whole of England and Scotland there were 
three hamlets, one in the north of Scotland, one in the south- 
east coast of England, and the third at the Land's End, with 
altogether a population of thirty men, six or seven women, and 
a few children." 

Of the Indians residing in the neighbourhood of these forte 
the same writer says : — 

^' The Indians are simk to almost the lowest state of degrada- 
tion to which human beings can be brought Their life is spent 
in struggles for its support, and they pass on from infancy to 
death without comfort, without hope in this life, while no 
bright gleam of future hope enlightens their dark and cheerless 
path, for no one has ever told them of a Redeemer's love." 

In the year 1820, the attention of the Hudson's Bay 
Company in London was drawn to the state of the Indians in 
the Red River settlement, and they determined to appoint a 
chaplain to labour among them. This appointment was con- 
ferred upon the Rev. John West, who proceeded at once to the 
Red River. He arrived on October 15, and on the foUowing 
Simday conducted the first religious service which had ever 
been held in that settlement, at that time consisting of about 
600 Scotch and English settlers, besides half-breeds and natives. 
That was a memorable Sunday : then many heard the Gospel 
for the first time, and others had their minds carried back to 
former days when, in the home of their childhood, they had 
joined in the worship of Grod. 

But Mr. West was not content to preach to the settlers only;, 
he had set his heart on instructing the wild Indians, and there- 
fore he set out to visit the different parts of his district ^ 
that journey he travelled between 500 and 600 miles, and had 
many pleasing* conversations with the Indians. When he 
returned to the settlement, he determined on opening a school 
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for the natiye boys, in which they should learn, not onlj the 
rudiments of knowledge, and the way of eternal life, but also 
some of the arts of civilized life. Speaking of ihia. Miss 
Tucker says :— 
*^ To this plan, however, the wild and wandering habits of 
Indians presented formidable obstacles. Not only would it 
be difficult to induce the boys to remain long enough in one 
place to gain much profit^ but he knew that these red men of 
tile woods despised any one who could not hunt, and fish, and 
ihoot, and it would therefore be necessary that these lads 
fliiould be permitted, while at school, to retain some of their 
native habits. 

''On the other hand, there was much to encourage him. 
Die two boys he had brought with him from York Fort and 
Norway House, as well as another who was afterwards sent to 
dm, were alr^Euly able to speak English tolerably well ; they 
^ere beginning to read, and could repeat the Lord's Prayer ; 
lud he had been able to excite in them a love for gardening, by 
piving them a piece of ground to cultivate for themselvea The 
>rop08ed school had been a frequent subject of conversation 
)etween himself and the Indians he had met with on his late 
expedition,' and had excited so much interest in their minds 
that several had promised to think about it, and perhaps to 
bring their sons to him in the summer. One little fellow, seven 
years old, was actually giyen up to him at once, his friends 
saying that, as Mr. West had been sent to them by ' the Great 
BpiriV ^bey could refuse him nothing. 

"Some of these people fulfilled the hopes of Mr. West, and 
bioTight their boys to him in the course of the summer ; so 
tiiat, in September, 1821, he wrote, full of sanguine hopes that 
eariy in ihe following spring the establishment would be com- 
jdetely formed, and a building erected for the reception of ' as 
*ii«uiy boys as British benevolence would enable him to support* " 
During the summer of 1822 Mr. West paid another visit to 
York Fort, and, while there, received the welcome intelligence 
^t the Church Missionary Society had determined to adopt 
*^e Red River as one of their missionary stations, and that they 
***d appointed the Rev. D. Jones to superintend it Mr. Jones 
*fnved at Red River in October, 1823. By this time a small 
J^ooden church had been erected, and four Indian youths had 
W baptized. 
Tile work now made considerable progress, and very soon an 
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additional place of worship was required A substantial chxoA 
was now erected at a place called Image Plains, and opened for 
Divine service in January, 1825. The schools continued to go 
on favourably ; 169 boys and girls of all classes attended ihe 
Sunday-school, and the establishment for native Indians con- 
tained twelve boys. 

In October, 1825, the mission was strengthened by ihe 
arrival of the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Cockran. Both churches could 
now be superintended — ^the old one called the Upper Chuich, 
and the new one called the Lower Church — and, what was of 
great importance, the female part of the population, and the 
young childi'en, could receive that sort of superintendence 
which a Christian woman alone can give. 

Soon after this, viz., in 1825-6, ihe colony was subjected to 
the most severe trial it had ever experienced. "A short 
account of the circumstances,'' says Miss Tucker, in hes 
" Rainbow in the North," "will serve to illustrate the trials of 
the missionaries, as well as to show the work of the Holy 
Spirit upon the heart of many. 

" From some cause which does not appear, the hunters had 
failed in their winter expedition of 1825-6 against the buffidoes; 
so much so, that instead of bringing back the usual supply of 
food for future use, many of them had, even while in the plains^ 
been reduced to the extremity, not only of devouring their 
dogs, but of eating old shoes, buffalo-cloaks, and the leather of 
their tents. 

" This of itself was a severe trial to the colony, but a far more 
severe and more general calamity was at hand. As the spring 
of 1826 advanced, the river became swollen from the melting 
of the unusual quantity of snow which had, during the winter, 
fallen on the higher lands; the thick crust of ice, with which it 
was bound, was gradually raised to the level of its steep banH 
till, early in May, the frozen mass, four feet and a-half in thick- 
ness, was dislodged by the impetuous torrent and borne towards 
the lake, carrying with it everything that impeded its resistless 
progress ; young maple-trees, oaks, and large elms, being up- 
Vooted and swept away. 

" Soon the water rose above the banks, and now began a long 
course of varied calamities to the inhabitants. The houses in 
the lower part of the settlement were rapidly filled with water 
and deserted by their occupiers ; and soon the higher ones shared 
the same Ikte; the cattle were driven to the few spots still left 
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irj) where their piteous wailings for food and shelter added to 
the general distre^ of the scene. 

"All this time the thermometer continued five degrees below 
freezing point, the weather was stormy, with sleet^ hail, and 
driying snow, and the suffering inhabitants were driven to take 
lefuge on the nearest hills. Some fled towards the Lake, and 
pitched their tents on the Cedar Hills, nine or ten miles distant 
from their homes ; while 500 or 600 of the rest found safety in 
an opposite direction, and fixed themselves on the Snake Indian 
HiUs, about the same distance from the settlement. 

''By d^rees, the mission &imily and a few strangers, who 
Bought shelter from them, alone remained, their house and the 
(Jpper Church were still untouched, but all around was desolar 
ion. *As fitr as the eye could reach on every side, the mighty 
orrent was holding on its way, always troubled, and sometimes 
Bshed into waves, several feet in height^ by storms of wind. 
)n one side were seen many of the log-houses of the settlers 
ligher up the country carried by the flood across what had 
lefore been plains; while, on the other, their eyes and hearts 
rere pained by the sight of the property and furniture of their 
learer neighbours swept past by the resistless current without 
he possibility of saving them. Still the waters rose, and now 
he mission-house itself began to be in jeopardy. The mission- 
iries endeavoured to secure some of their own property and 
ihat of the Society, by placing it in the roof of the church ; for 
ihough ihe waters had entered the building, the walls still 
Jtood firm. They also prepared a wooden platform to which 
l)hey might retreat in case of sudden necessity ; and it was well 
tihey did so, for, in the course of the night, the water suddenly 
hunt into the house. 

"Sunday, May 14, 'was a very dismal day; no people 
BflBembling to celebrate the day of rest, no church to go to;' 
but they held Divine Service on the platform, now the only 
&bode of about forty persons, including, besides themselves and 
^e Indian boys, a few poor people who had lingered near their 
^ed homes in the vain hope of saving some of their pos- 
sessions. 

"For three days they continued there, but the flood still 
rising, and the wind becoming so strong as to threaten the 
*rfety of their fragile retreat, they determined to follow the 
example of their neighbours. With some difficulty they pro- 
^^ured boats, and taking with them as many small articles of 
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daily use and comfort as they oould, they rowed over fields tod 
plains, now an almost uninterrupted waste of water, to tk 
8nake Indian Hills. Here they pitched their tents, aiid here 
they remained a month in anxious suspense watching the ooor 
tLQual rising, and at length the suhsiding of the waters, witik 
feelings of sdtemate fear and hope, sorrow and thankful joy, tiH 
the 12 th of June. 

'^ On the 12th of June the waters were sufficiently ababed to 
allow of the people's return; but it was a dismal scene that 
awaited them. Only three houses in the whole settlement wen 
left standing; one of them, to the joy and thankfulness of the 
missionaries, was their own dwelling, but they only found tiv 
outer walls, eyerything else was gone; the partitions between 
the rooms, the doors, the windows, and the furniture had aD 
been swept away." 

Notwithstanding this severe trial the spiritual state of the 
mission was most encouraging. The numbers attending paUic 
worship increased, and not a few became communicants. 

In the year 1829 the mission was extended to the part of the 
colony called the Grand Kapids. ' Mr. Cockran settled on the 
western banks of the river, about fifteen miles below the U]^ 
Church and ten miles from Image Plains. Here, in a morit 
dreary uncivilized spot^ an effort was made to cultivate tha 
ground and civilize the barbarian. Of necessity the missionaiy 
had to be everything to the people, and they looked to him for 
guidance in all matters. On this subject Mr. Cockran says:-— 

** I am obliged to be minister, clerk, schoolmaster, arbitrator, 
agricultural director, and many other things, to this mixed and 
barbarous people; and it is no sinecure. They are scattered 
over twelve miles of country, without roads, foil of swamps and 
miry creeks, where in wet weather I have the utmost difficulty 
in reaching them. I have everything to teach them, to enter 
into all their personal concerns, to be a peacemaker, and to 
teach them to manage their temporal affairs. Weaiying as aO 
this is to the flesh, it is very beneficial to the people : it leads 
them to look on me as one of themselves ; they feel they (»» 
depend on my finendship, they know that I shall advise thea 
only for their good ; and this leads them to listen with a williflg 
ear when I tell them of spiritual things." 

Great success attended the labours of this devoted pioneeii 
and by the close of the year 1831 he could say : — 

" Three years ago my house, school, congregation, and churdi 
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"Were all imagmaiy : the iamber was growing in the forests^ the 
^888 and naUs were in En^nd, and one-half of my congrega- 
tion were wandering heathen, worshipping no Qod but profit or 
' pleasure, acknowledging no Saviour, and knowing no Sabbath. 
Bit when the time appointed came, death and hell could no 
iooger hold their prisoners : their jubilee was come— they must 
go free; and, gathered from the shores of almost every river 
between Hudson's Bay and the Bocky Mountains, they were 
brought to this place, where Grod had provided for them the 
gkd tidings of salvation." 

In 1833 Mr. Cockran commenced a new settlem^it at Sugar 
Point in Orescent Bay. All was then a dreary waste ; one 
aolitary wigwam with its miserable owner was all that could 
be seen. Christian civilization, however, was about to invade 
this territory of barbarism ; and see what was accomplished 1 
In October, 1835, Mr. Cockran thus writes : — " Now, from the 
apposite side of the river I see the village standing along the 
Orescent Bay; inoenty'three little white- washed cottages are 
ihining through the trees, each with its column of smoke 
curling to the skies, and each with its stacks of wheat and 
tNuley. Around them lie various patches of cultivated ground ; 
ind here and there pigs are seen busily seeking for their food, 
cows are lowing for their calves, while in the centre stands the 
Hhool-house^ where sixty merry children, 'just let loose from 
ai^ool,' are leaping, running, or wrestling; and all is life and 
eheerfulness. It is,** continues he, '^ but a speck in the wilder- 
ness, and a stranger might despise it; but we who know the 
difficulties that have attended the work can truly say that God 
Ittth done great things, were it only that those idieaves of com 
bave been raised by hands that hitherto had only been exercised 
in deeds of blood and cruelty to man and beast" 

To accomplish this, however, the missionary had to bestow 
aucih labour, overcome much opposition, and unarm many 
pi3|iidic€8. The Indian chie& considered that by cultivating 
^ grouqd the supply of buffaloes and beavers would be 
I^Kiened, and hence they looked with much jealousy upon the 
operations of the mission party. Thus one cluef named Pigwys 
<*ftce exclaimed, — 

"Before you whites came to trouble the ground, our rivers 
^ere full offish and our woods of deer; our creeks abounded in 
beavers, and our plains were covered with buffaloes. But now 
^e are brought to poverty. Our beavers are gone for ever, our 
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buffaloes are fled to the lands of our enemieR, tbe number of on^ 
fish is diminished, our cats and our rats are few in number, ^ 
geese are afraid to pass over the smoke of your chimneys, as^ 
we are left to starve ; while you whites are growing rich upon 
the very dust of our fathers, troubling the plains with the 
plough, covering them with cows in the summer, and in winteT 
feeding yotu* cattle with hay from the very swamps whence our 
beavers have been driven.'* 

This chief subsequently joined the settlement, and was one 
of the few who, having reaped the harvest, kept it for the 
winter use. Pigwys afterwards became a truly converted 
character, and was admitted into the Church by baptism. On 
thp occasion of Mr. Jones visiting the village, in order t» 
conduct a farewell service previous to his departure for England, 
Pigwys thus addressed him : — " You have spoken as you alwap 
do, as a &ther to his children, and I wish all would listen to 
you. I send by you a letter to the missionaiy men in England; 
tell them not to forget me, I want the word of life to be always 
spoken in my land." The following is the copy of the lettor 
which he sent to the Church Missionaiy Society : — 

« August 1, 1838. 

" My Friends, — It has never been my custom to leave off in 
the midst of my work, but to finish it off hand ; and what I 
said to you in my former letter I intend to adhere to, to the 
end of my life. My friends, my heart is sore to see our praying- 
master (Mr. Cockran) driven about like a slave, to teach all tie 
people here. You cannot know how far he has to go ; I think 
you are killing our friend ; you should send another to teach 
us. My friends, what are you about 1 There is not a summer 
but some of the French praying-masters arrive, but I do not 
wish to go to them ; I wish you alone to teach me the word of 
God. I am getting very old, my friends, but there are young 
people growing up who are instructed to seek everlasting life, 
and I sincerely hope they will find it. I do not now look so 
much to my body as to my soul, and I intend therefore to hold 
fast to your instructions. It was fully my intention that my 
son, whose hand wrote to you for me last year, should have 
been useful to you, but he is now no more ; he has left me for 
ever ; he sleeps by your church, and I hope to sleep there toa 
I hope, therefore, you will more particularly consider my case- 
You may, perhaps, be discouraged as you hear that many of my 
young men do not wish to follow your doctrine ; but> you know. 
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Perseverance goes a great way, and I think in time many will 
he brought in. 

"William King, 
" Chief of the Bed River Indians.^^ 

After Mr. Joness departure for England, the care of the 
enfcire colony devoted upon Mr. Cockran, and for fourteen 
months he had to administer to the wants of four churches and 
their congregations. At length, in the autumn of 1839, the 
Bcv. W. Smithurst arrived from England and commenced his 
labours among the Indians, and a new station was formed on 
Cumberland Lake. 

In the summer of 1844 the Bishop of Montreal visited the 
Red River settlements. On that occasion the bishop travelled 
hree thouacmd six hundred miles in an open canoe, ordained two 
Snropean catechists, and confirmed eight hundred and forty-six 
)ersons. Shortly after the bishop's visit, Mr. Cockran was 
ompelled through ill health to leave for a time the scene of 
lis labours and triumphs. 

Two out of the four boys whom Mr. West baptized previous 
o his return to England in 1823 had remained in connexion 
nth the mission, and had rendered some service in the schools. 
)ne of these, Henry Budd, was now chosen to lay the foimda- 
ion of a new settlement at Cumberland Lake. As he belonged 
» the same tribe— the Crees — he was enabled at once to in- 
rtruct the people. Mr. Budd arrived safely at Cumberland, and 
ihortly after took up his abode at a place called the Pas, on the 
banks of the Saskatchewan Biver. At this place Mr. Budd 
laboured as a catechist with much success, and, on the occasion 
of the Bev. Mr. Sniithurst's visit to the settlement in 1842, he 
found thirty-eight adults carefully prepared for baptism ; and 
vhen the Bev. J. and Mrs. Himter arrived in 1843, thirty- 
one adults were waiting to be admitted into the Church. By 
the end of the year 1848 as many oafov/r hundred and twenty- 
four adult Indians had been baptized. The attendance at pubHc 
worship in the summer exceeded /our hundred. The influence 
of the mission at the Pas was felt among the Lac la Bonge 
Indians, and in course of a few years nearly the whole tribe 
embraced Christianity. j 

In 1849 Dr. Anderson was consecrated Bishop of Bupert's 
I^cL On the 7th of June he set out for his distant diocese, 
^ere he arrived on Wednesday, October 3. Everywhere he 

X 2 
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was received with cordialily, and in every station he found like 
evidence of a great and permanent work in connexion with ik 
mission. 

On the 10th oi January, 1850, the first missionary meeting 
was held, and a Church Missionary Association for Eupert's 
Land was organized. On that occasion upwards of twenty-nine 
pounds in money were contributed, and, in addiia<m to ihisj 
goods to the value of fifty pounds were giv^i% In the- same y^ai 
the bishop ordained Mr. Budd to the office of the ministry. 

The sphere of the Society's operations has been consideraUj 
extended during the last few years. At the present time the 
mission is divided into eight districts, namely : — 1. Bed Bivef 
district; 2. Fadr/ard or Mamtoba district; 3. CtMnberlamd 
district; 4. English River district; 5. Jarnies^ Ba/y distrid! 
6. York Factory district ; 7. Fort Simpson^ on UiS coast cf 
the Pacific ; 8. Mackerazie River, 

The state of the difierent districts is quite satisfactory. Thus 
Archdeacon Hunter reports from Red River district :— 

" The congregations and the communicants both h«Fe and at 
Mapleton are very large ; and the people listen with apparent 
pleasure and profit to the preaching of the GospeL There are 
many native boys who could be trained up and prepared for 
schoolmasters, catechists, and, ultimately, native missionariea 
We want a Training Institution for the natives, and a good and 
able man from home to superintend it. If such an Institution 
be established and well conducted, I am sure we could supply all 
the stations with native ministers from the country. We have 
young men of talent and ability ; all they want is oare and good 
discipline for a few years." 

The missionary at La Prairie— the Rev. Arohdeac(»i Cockran 
—thus reviews his work :— 

" It will be forty years on the 4th of June next since I left 
the London Docks for Gravesend, to come to this country. After 
I had spent twenty years in the service of my Lord and Master, 
I found that I was perfectly emaciated, and felt my zeal so far 
cooled that I thought I could never form a resolution to again 
face the difficulties of Rupert's Land. However, after twelve 
months perfect seclusion from the world, spent in prayer, 
reading, and meditation, my strength and spirits so perfectly 
recovered that I felt the same disinterested benevolence towards 
my fellow-men, and zeal for the glory of God, that I experienced 
in my early days, so that I returned to the old field of labour> 
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lind began a&esh to buffet with tbe difficulties of the times. I 
inished St. Andrew's Church, parsonage, and Orphan Home ; 
v-ent to the Indian Settlement^ built an excellent church, and 
^125 Indian families settled in houses to fill it. In 1855 I 
dsited La Prairie, and built a church for forty-eight &milies. 
Having failed to induce any to take up the cause of La Prairie, 
'. came here in 1857. Since then I have built two other 
hurches, which have regular congregations attending Divine 
ervice. After forty years' active warfare against barbarism and 
eathenism, I have the pleasure of witnessing 100 miles brought 
jader the benign influence of Christianity and civilization, in a 
ountry more unfortunately circiunstanced than any in the world, 
a the midst of a barbarous territory, separated by 600 mile; 
pom all civilized men. This work of benevolence has been 
f>stered by the Church Missionary Society, and persevered in by 
heir missionaries, till a great number at every post throughout 
his country are obedient to the faith of the GkwpeL" 
From Great Slave Lake Mr. Kirby writes : — 
" In my last year*s journal I mentioned the interesting state 
jf mind of the Indisms belonging to Fort Kesolution, Great 
Slave Lake : I rejoice to say it still continues. About six weeks 
igo I received a letter from them, urging me to go up in the 
spring and instruct them. Cadieu, who was interpreter here, is 
now there, and, in the feuoe of much cruel opposition from priests 
and others, continues to testify of the truths of Christ's blessed 
Gkwqpel, and of the errors of Romanism, to all. And the conse^ 
quenee is, more than a third of the Indians there have left the 
priests altogether, tmited themselves to Cadieu, and are waiting 
for me to go up to instruct them in ' the way of salvation' more 
My." 

Siunmary of the North-West American Mission : — Stations, 
17 ; country-bom and native clergymen, 6 ; native lay teachers, 
23 ; communicants, 984 ; native christians, 5,279 ; schools, 22 ; 
scholars, 720. 

The Wesleycm Missionary Society. — ^The labours of this Society 
111 North America have been cluefly directed to the European 
settlers in Canada, and in the Eastern British America districts ; 
out it has also paid some attention to the Indian races in the 
Hudson's Bay territories. The missionaries of this Society have 
established mission stations and schools among the Ojibbeway 
^ Ottawa tribeS) on the borders of Canada, have peoetrated 
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the great Saskatchewan plains, have translated the Scriptuia 
into the language of several of ihe tribes— one of their number, 
the Key. J. Evans, was the inventor of the invaluable syllabic 
character now in common use hj several churches — and have 
been the means of converting some hundreds of the wild sons 
of the forest. Among the many cases which might be given to 
prove the power of the Gospel, and the success of this mission, 
the following cannot fail to interest both teacher and children : 
— In 1837 a powerful chief of the Ojibbeways attached himself 
to the mission settlement, and subsequently became a truly con- 
verted character. He shortly afterwards visited England, and 
attended some missionary meetings. At one of these he made 
the following speech :— 

" I understand " — said Shawundais (John Sunday), the con- 
verted chief of the Ojibbeways — " that you are disappointed at 
my not having brought my Indian dress with me ; perhaps, if I 
had it on, you would be afraid of me. I will tell you how I 
was dressed when I was a Pagan Indian. My face was covered 
with red paint ; I stuck feathers in my hair ; I wore a ^blanket 
and leggings ; I%had silver ornaments on my breast, a rifle on 
my shoulder, a tomahawk and scalping-knife in my belt. Now 
I will tell you why I wear this no longer. You will find the 
cause in the 2d of Corinthians, chap, v., ver. 17, — * Therefore, if 
any man be in Christ, he is a new creature : old things are done 
away ; behold, all things are become new.* When I became a 
Christian, feathers and paint done away ; my silver ornaments I 
gave to the mission cause ; scalping-knife, done away ; toma- 
hawk, done away. That is my tomahawk now ! " said he (at the 
same time showing a copy of the Ten Commandments in the 
Ojibbeway language). " Blanket, done away. * Behold,* " he 
exclaimed, in a tone in which simplicity and dignity of character 
were combined, " * Behold, all things are become new.* ** 

At the close of the year 1864 the Society had twenty-ax 
Indian mission stations, superintended by twenty-three mis- 
sionaries. The total number of Indians in full Church member- 
ship was one thotcsand six hundred and/brty-seven. 

Such, then, have been the efforts of Protestant Christians io 
civilize and evangelize the wandering, warlike tribes of the 
North American Indians, and such the measure of success. 
Enough has been achieved to make the most faint-hearted take 
courage ; enough to enable the fiiends of missions, when asked 
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} show the results of their labours, to say, ''^Here they are.^' 
i the same time the work which has still to be done is great 
longh to stimulate the Church to increased efforts, so that the 
loasands yet living in ignorance of the true God, and slaves to 
perstition and fear, may receive the light and liberty of the 
3BpeL 

Ths Chvrch of Rome has made great efforts to bring the 
3rth American Tndians within her pale, and with considerable 
3oess. As early as 1615 she foimded a mission to the Huron 
dians, and in less than fifteen years as many as sixty mis- 
naries were labouring among that people. In 1641 the 
ippeways were visited, and in 1648 the Mohawks heard for 
) first time the voice of the priests. By the close of the 
Ltury the number of converts in that tribe is said to have 
seeded eight thousand. 

Since that time the Romish missionaries have visited many 
rts of the North American continent, and done a great deal 
improve the condition of the Indians. Captain Morrell, when 
»klng of the Komish missions in California, says : — '^ The 
dians are very industrious in their labours, and obedient to 
3ir teachers and directors, to whom they look up as to a 
•her and protector, and who, in return, discharge tneir duty 
vards these poor Indians with a great deal of feeling and 
inanity. They are generally well clothed and fed, have 
uses of their own, and are made as comfortable as they wish 
be." 
The writer of " Wanderings of an Artist among the Indians 

North America," when describing one of his journeys in 
^on, says : — " The sun was just setting as we came over 
ainst it " (a missionary station on the banks of the Atinam) 
511 the hill side. We dashed down into the valley, that 

oment abandoned by sunlight As I drew near, 

sound of reverent voices met me — ^vespers at this station in 
e wilderness ! Three souls were worshipping in the rude 
ApeL It was rude indeed — a cell of clay, but the sense of the 
ivine presence was there not less than in many dim old 
thedrals far away, where earlier sunset had called worshippers 

other race and tongue to breathe the same thanksgiving and 
e same heartfelt prayer." 

Governor Stephens, when speaking of the Indians of his dis- 
ict in the Rocky Mountains, says : — " They are the best 
idians in the territory — honest^ bi-ave, and docile ; they possess 
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f 

the Christian religion, and I am assured that they live aooording 
to the precepts df the Gospel" 

These fects are recorded simply because they are fa/aU^ and 
because I conceiye that the cause of Protestant missions can 
never be truly served by witMiolding truth. May the eneiigy 
and perseverance of the Jesuits stimulate the teachers of a purer 
fidth to greater activity, and the members of all Protestant 
communities to greater liberality ! 



CHAPTER VL 

ISSIONABY EFFORTS AMONG THE NEGROES IN THE 
WEST INDIES.— SOUTH AMERICAN MISSIONS. 
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dons in the West Indies — Clarkson and the Slaye-trade — Abolition of 
he Slave-trade and Slavery-^The religions state of the Negroes at the 
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nonaries ; their suffenngs and tneir sucoesses — ^Present state of the 
E^egro population — Introduction of the Gospel into British 6Kiiana— 
Labours of the Missionaries — The Moravian Missions in Surinam—- 
9outh American Missions — Efforts to evangelize the Fuegians — 
Labours of Ghurdiner, Maidment, and others. 



The West Indies. 

the 3d of October, 1492, Columbus sailed from the island 
laltes on a voyage of disooveiy in the western seas. On the 
ning of the ninth day after starting, he discovered land. To 
he gave the name of Scm Salvador, as a grateful tribute of 
embrance for the dangers he had escaped. Colimibus, 
isported with joy, was lie first to land. He was speedily 
)wed by all the crewa Wlien the Te Deumv had been 
dted, the island was taken possession of, for the Crown of 
in. Supposing that the coimtry he had discovered was 
ated at the extremity of India, he gave to the natives the 
eral name of Indians, and thus the country obtained the 
le of the West Indies. 

•ailing along the coast to the southward, Columbus after- 
tis cUscovered Hispaniola — now called St Domingo — and 
^L Having left some settlers here, he proceeded on his 
reward voya^ The accounts he gave of these islands led 
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the Spanish Goyernment to fit out another expedition, for ihe 
double purpose of exploring and conquering new countries. 
During this second voyage Columbus discovered Cuba 
Jamaica ; and, in a third voyage which he afterwards made, 
whole archipelago now known as the West Indies. 

The West India Islands are divided into three principal 
groups — 

1. The Bahamas, consisting of fourteen islands, and numerous 
small islets. 

2. The Greater Antilles, consisting of Cuba, Porto Eioo, 
Hayti, and Jamaica. 

3. The Lesser Antilles, consisting of two groups — 

(1). A long chain, extending in a curved line from 
Porto Rico to the Gulf of Paria, and called the Windward 
Islands; and, 

(2). A smaller and more scattered group along the coast 
of Venezuela, and called the Leeward Islands. 
When first discovered, many of these islands were inhabited 
by races more or less barbarous and savage, those on the 
southern islands being much more fierce and warlike than those 
on the northern. These native races have long been extinct^ 
with the exception of a few on the islands of St. Vincent and 
Trinidad. 

The present population is estimated at about 3,400,000. Of 
these, about two- thirds are negroes, one-Jl/lh white men, and 
the remainder mixed races. The population is distributed as 
follows: — The Dominican Republic, 136,500; the empire of 
Hayti, 572,000 ; British possessions,' 836,000 ; Spanish colonies, 
1,500,000; French possessions, 276,500; Dutch colonies, 
300,000 ; Danish possessions, 40,000 ; Swedish colonies, 9,000. 
The British possessions in the West Indies are— 

1. In the Bahamas, sixteen islands. 

2. In the Greater Antilles, Jamaica. 

3. In the Lesser Antilles, fifteen islands in the Leeward 
division, and seven in the Windward. 

Nassau, on the island of Providence, is the capital of the 
Bahamas. It is the seat of Government, and the princip 
place of trade in the group. 

Ja/maica is the largest and most important of our West 
India islands. It is 140 miles long and 40 broad, and has a 
population of nearly 380,000 souls. 

Antigua is the seat of Government for the Leeward Island^ 
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and Barbadoes the seat of Goveminent for the Windward 

gwup. ^ 

In sketching the history of missionaiy efforts m the West 
Indies, it will be necessary to give a short account of the 
abolition of slavery. 

With that subject the names of Clarkson and Wilberforce 
can never be severed. It was in the year 1785 that the former 
of these two great men had his mind first drawn to the subject 
of slavery. In that year Dr. Peckard, the Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Cambridge, proposed as the subject for a 
Latin essay, ** Is it right to make men slaves against their will 1 " 
Thomas Clarkson coveted the honour of gaining this prize, and 
80 commenced studying the subject. His essay gained the prize. 
As he thought over what he had written, he said to himself, " If 
the contents of the essay were true, then some person should see 
these calamities to their end." " Then and there," says Mr. H. 
Gurney, "the thought was bom, and happily it did not die. 
The publication of his essay brought him into communication 
^th Mr. Wilberfoi-ce and others, who were longing to assail 
this enormous evil, and in conference with them he gained more 
knowledge on the subject, while their sympathy and friendship 
gave him courage for his great enterprise." Mr. Clarkson now 
traveled £rom one part of the country to another, visited all the 
seaport towns, collected evidences of the cruelties and wrongs of 
the accursed trade, and endeavoured to form public opinion in 
Ws&vour. On the 12th of May, 1789, Mr. Wilberforce made 
his first Motion in the House of Commons. On that occasion 
the debate was long and stormy. Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, and Mr. 
Burke supported the motion for the abolition. The latter is 
sported to hav^ said, " A trade begun in savage war, prose- 
cuted with unheard-of barbarity, entailing loathsome imprison- 
ment during the transportation, and ending in perpetual exile 
f-iid slavery, was a trade so horrid in all its circumstances that 
It Was impossible to produce a single argument in its favour. 
It was therefore the duty of the House to put an end to it 
^thout further delay." * The contest thus begun was carried 
^^ for many years. "The Parliamentary history of the 
struggle," says Mr. Gurney, "may be summed up as follows. 
•'^ 1792 the House of Commons passed a Resolution that the 
ttade should cease in four years ; but the House of Lords wanted 
^ore evidence, — the stancfing plea for delay ; and so the thrice 
l^ioved case w^ proved over again, while two more sessions 
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slipped away, and all but the faithful few began to tir 
subject which had grown stale by repetition. In 1794 
forbidding British merchants to trade in islaves with for^ 
was carried in the Commons, and lost in the Lords. Ii 
the cause went back again ; for the time named in the 1 
tion of 1792 was approaching, and it became neceae 
legislate, if it were not to be a dead letter; but a dead h 
proved, for leave was i-efused to bring in the bilL In 17 
abolitionists were tantalized by success up to the third r 
and then defeated by Mr. Dundas. In 1708 Mr. Wilbe: 
motion was lost by four, in 1799 by eight, — on both oc 
in a House numbering less them a h/wadred and seventj/ m( 
In 1804 hope revived again; the Commons passed a bi 
the House of Lords wanted more enlightening, and so ] 
matter off till another session. The year 1805 came, an 
the negligence of friends on the division night gave f 
victory to the party whose zeal never slumbered; but 
their last, and better days were coming. The general < 
of 1806 brought a great accession of friends to the cause 
House of Commons. Mr. Pitt was dead ; but the new ( 
ment, headed by Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox, found thei 
strong enough to pass a restraining measure without dels 
in the following year came the crowning triumph. The 
the abolition of the slave trade passed the Lords with a n 
of a hundred to thirty-six; and in the Commons only 
men were found to declare themselves still unconvinced 
tkree hv/nd/red^ nearly, ranged themselves imder the ba 
freedom. It was a noble cause nobly won, — ^won by brave, 
spirits who hoped against hope, and had an undying \ 
God, — ^won by patience and charity and self-devotion and \ 
The traffic in slaves having been prohibited, the 
remained one thing to do before England could be hek 
less of blood of Africa's sons, and this was the emancip 
the slave himself. It was not until 1833 that this was ac 
In this year an act was passed for the abolition of slaver 
the British dominions, which act was to take effect 
1 st of August, 1834. On that day the name of slave ceased 
in the. British territories. It was now that the poet could 

" Thy chains are«broken, Africa ; be free ! 
Thus saith the Island Empress of the sea : 
Thus saith Britannia. O ye winds and waves, 
Waft the glad tidings to the land of slayes ; 
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Prooliim on GuiiMa's coast, by Ghufobia's aide, 
And fiur as Niger rolls his eastern tide ; 
Through radiant realms beneath the burning zone^ 
Where Burope's curse is felt, her name unknown ; 
/Thus saith Britannia, Empress of the Sea, 
ISay chains are broken, Anica; be free.*' 

\» cdonky Toted tfwenty miUions sterling as compenfiation 
e owners of the slaves. The number of daves emancipated 
770,280, of which number 663,399 were in the West 
is. The sum paid to the West Indian planters for com- 
btion was rather over sixteen millions and a-hcUf sterling. 
»te paid per head varied from 12L 14a M, to 53L 6& 9cL 
iveiage was 257. 5s, IcL 

e religious state of the multitudes of negroes in the West 
fi is well described bj Mr. Philipps, a missionary in 
lea. He says : — 

iofit of the n^roes appear to have possessed some notions 
Supreme Being, though their ideas of the Deity were very 
d and unbecoming. From the frequency of hurricanes, 
quakes, and tornadoes in the West Indies, they associated 
itie character of the Most High all the base passions of a 
etive and capricious mortal Hence their devotion pro- 
d completely from terror. They had their own priests 
leaders among themselves, and some professed to be 
em Catholics, and others to belong to the Coptic and 
isinian churdies, and some were Mohammedans; probably 
ding to the part of Africa from whence they came. Some 
Polytheists and some Atheists; but most of them wera 
ters, and worshipped the rude stone or block their own 
s had fashioned, adding oft^i snakes and reptiles to their 
yi deities. Dreams and visions were fundamental articles 
keir creed; and when any were sick, the minister or fetther 
illy a free black) anointed the sufferer with oil, singing 
! ditty all the while, in which he was joined in loud chorus 
le bysta^iders. Many of these priests, from ambitious or 
niary motives, acquired a knowledge of the formularies of 
English Church, and at the conclusion of the war with 
Tica, some who had been imported from thence, assumed 
office of teachers, and disseminated their pernicious follies. 
r seldom delivered their instructions without a book, repre- 
ng it to be the Bible, although it happened more frequently 
i some other book. To such a de lorable extent did they 
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carry these superstitious practices, and so great was the 
ignorance of both people and pretended priests, that, in the 
absence of better information, as to what was to be sung in 
their religious assemblies, they were in the habit of singing 
the childish story of *The House that Jack built,' probably 
learnt from the children of their English masters. These are 
facts which the writer has repeatedly gathered from some of 
the parties themselves." 

MISSIONABT EFFOBTS AMONG THE NEGBOES. 

To the Moravian Brethren belongs the honour of first preach- 
ing the Gospel to the negroes in the West Indies. In Augnst^ 
1732, two of the Brethren leffc their native town of Hermhu^ 
in Upper Lusatia, for Copenhagen, intending to proceed to the 
Danish colony of St. Thomas, for the purpose of instructing 
the negroes located there. They set out from their homes wid 
little more than their stafi^ and proceeded to Copenhagen, a 
distance of six hundred miles. They met with all sorts of difl- 
coiiragements by the way, and when they reached Copenhagen 
they found numerous obstacles put in their way ; but, having 
placed their hands to the plough, they were determined not to 
turn back. After some considerable delay, they procured a 
passage in a vessel sailing to St. Thomas, on which island they 
landed after a voyage of ten weeks. As they were without 
money, they commenced working for their daily bread, and 
spent all their leisure time in instructing the heathen. This 
they continued to do for upwards of two years, when they 
withdrew from the island. 

In the year following, three other Brethren arrived at St 
Thomas, > and commenced mission operations among the 
negroes. The various plantations were visited, and many of 
the black people were led to embrace the GJospeL Just when 
the good work was progressing, the planters prohibited their 
slaves from attending Divine worship, and even ordered that 
those who might be found guilty of disobeying their masters 
should be publicly whipped. Ii^ spite of this, however, the 
work progressed until 1738, when the missionaries were thrown 
into prison because they would not violate their consciences, and 
swear to what they knew to be false. 

At this juncture Count Zinzendorf landed on the island, 
accompanied by two of the Brethren, who had come to assist 
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fche misdonaries. Through the instrumentality of the Count, 
the Brethren who had been arrested were set at liberty ; but 
lihe hostility of the planters was as great as ever, and they 
setitioned the governor of the island to prohibit the missionaries 
caching any of the negroes. On one occasion both the mis- 
ionaries and the negroes who attended their instruction 'were 
ubjected to much personal violence. Against this conduct 
/ount Zinzendorf appealed to the governor, who promised to 
edress them for the wrong. This promise, however, was never 
dMlled ; and when the Count left the island, greater wrongs 
rere inflicted upon both the missionaries and the negroes whom 
hey instructed. 

Despite all the oppositfon, and all the injustice, the Brethren 
ontinued their work, and gradually the outward opposition 
eased, and persecution was succeeded by the approbation of 
he white people generally. True, there were some planters 
rbo still prohibited their slaves, upon the pain of the lash, £rom 
ittending the instruction of the missionaries ; and to the honour 
xf the slave be it recorded, that, rather than absent themselves 
rem the worship of God, they chose to suffer the lash. 

In spite of foes, and in spite of calamities, the Brethren 

xmtinued to war against heathenism and prejudice. Many of 

the brave soldiers of the cross fell in the battle, but their places 

were soon taken by others, who were animated by the same 

spirit of loyalty to the great Captain of their salvation ; and, 

relying upon His presence and aid, they invaded other parts of 

;&e kingdom of darkness. Thus, in 1754, they landed on the 

island of St. Jan and Jamaica ; in 1756, Antigua was visited ; 

in 1765, a mission was commenced in Barbadoes ; in 1771, St. 

Croix was visited ; in 1775, the first mission settlement in St. 

Kitts was established; and, in 1790, operations were com- 

nienced in Tobago. 

After many years of faithful labour, the Brethren were per- 
Diitted to reap the fruit of their toils, and to receive the confi- 
^Qoe of the authorities of the islands. 

In August, 1832, the Brethren in the Danish islands cele- 
Wted the centenary of the mission. Dr. Brown, in his 
" History of Missions," says : — " For some years after the 
commencement of the mission, the utmost hostility was mani- 
fested towards them ; but now the colonial authorities, as well 
88 the Danish government, afforded them every protection, and 
^oooraged their laboui^s. His eziceliency the governor-general 
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attended the jubilee in St. Croix. He was preceded I 
detachment of cavaby and artHleryy and followed by fortj-t 
coaches, containing the first au^orities of the island, 
governor-general had even issued a proclamation to the plai 
to grant to the negroes connected with the Brethren's congi 
tion throughout the island that day, and the half of the 
ceding, to themselves, that they might have the opportnni 
being present on so interesting an occasion. The nui 
assembled in St. Croix alone amounted to upwards of 1 
persons, being at least one-third of the population of the is 
but there was not the smallest disturbance, either befoi 
after the festival ; and his excellency remarked that, ho^ 
large a number of persons belonging to the Brethren's oong 
tions might be assembled togeth^, no detachment of poHef 
found necessary to maintain ord^.'' 

During these hundred years, as many as 307 miaaionarie 
been employed in the work, and nearly iwentff thousand nej 
had died in their communion. 

The labours of the missionaries were equally successful h 
British possessions. Numerous schools were established, 
many thousands of children educated. The missionary o 
tions of the Brethren have been carried on until the pr 
day. At the close of the year 1864, in the Danish islan 
St. Thomas, St. Jan, and St. Croix, there were eight stal 
with 3,048 communicants, and 7,197 attendants at p 
worship. 

In the British Possessions there were thirty-one stal 
10,913 communicants, and 28,900 attendants at public wot 
In addition to these result!^ must be added, fifty-five scl 
containing 4,039 scholars. 

The earliest effort of the British to evangelize the negro 
the West Indies was made by Nathaniel Gilbert, in 1 
Mr. Gilbert was Speaker of the House of Assembly 
Antigua. Being himself deeply impressed with the imporl 
of the Gospel, he sought to make it known to those by v 
he was surrounded. Accordingly, he collected a few jx 
together in his own house on the Sabbath, to when 
proclaimed the glad tidings of salvation. He afters 
preached in public to both slaves and settlers. This con 
was considered singular, and brought upon him the sland( 
the enemies of the truth. Still Mr. Gilbert persevered, an 
a few years his congregation consisted, of several hundrei 
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persona Upon the death of Mr. Gilbert, the Kttle flock was 
scattered, and they remained in this state until the year 1778, 
when Mr. J. Baxter, a member of the Methodist Connexion in 
England, went to Antigua to work in the service of the 
GoYemment. Seeing the condition of the slaves, he commenced 
preachiDg to any who would hear him. Such of the late 
Mr. Gilbert's hearers as were alive, and had retained their 
faith, flocked round him, and very soon a conidderable 
ooDgregation was formed. In the course of a few years, as 
inany as two thousand persons were joined in a Christian 
Rodety. 

In 1787, Dr. Coke, and three other Wesleyan Methodists — 
Warrener, Clarke, and Hammett — visited St Vincent, and 
several other of the islands, for the purpose of establishing 
Missions to the negroes. From that time we must date the 
systematic efforts of the Methodist body to evangelize the slaves 
in the West Indies. At Antigua and Dominica Dr. Coke 
found a considerable number of believing negroes ; and at St. 
Vincent, such was the general desire for Chnstian instruction, 
that Mr. Clark remained as missionary there, while Mr. Hammett 
vent to St. Christopher. 

While the slaves everywhere evinced the most earnest desire 
to he instructed in the truths of the Gospel, the planters and 
▼hite population generally manifested the greatest opposition to 
the missionaries. In St. Vincent the Assembly passed a law 
(in 1792), prohibiting all pei-sons except the Rector of the 
parish to preach without a licence ; and further, that no person 
diould be eligible for a licence until he had resided at least 
twelve months on the island. For the first ofience a fine of 
18t was to be inflicted, or imprisonment for a period not 
exceeding ninety days, nor less than thirty; for the second 
offence, as much corporal punishment as the Court should 
tUok fit, or banishment ^m the island. And, lastly, if the 
poi^n so banished should return, he was to be punished by 
"^tL Soon after this, another Gk)vemment Order was issued, 
"^ring that " If a white man is found praying anywhere 
^th any of his brethren, he shall be fined for the first and 
^^nd offence, and for the third offence he shall be whipped, 
declared to have forfeited all his goods and chattels, and 
"6 hanished from the island. A black shall receive for 
^very praying thirty-nine lashes, and, if he is apprehended 
^^e second time, he shall be whipped and banished the 

L 
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island. Lastly, a slave, if it appear that lie has prayed, shall 
be flogged." 

Both missionaries and slaves disr^arded these orders, and 
each, like Daniel of old, " prayed, and gave thanks before bis 
God, as he did aforetime." In consequence of this, many were 
apprehended. 

" A report," says Dr. Brown, " was drcnlated, that^ under 
the pretext of instructing the n^roes in the principles of 
religion, the Methodists designed to disseminate among them 
notions incompatible with their conditions as slaves, and with 
the interests of the masters. Repeated attempts were made to 
interrupt the meetings for Divine worship. One Wednesday 
evening they broke forth with more than ordinary violence. 
All was confusion and disorder. They stamped, they whistled, 
they roared, more like fiends than human being& Leaving the 
chapel, they posted themselves at the door and assailed it in the 
most outrageous, manner. Here they shouted, swore, and 
discharged such volleys of stones, as if they intended to break 
it open. After taking ineffectual vengeance on the chvpf^ 
they retired, amidst the noise of their own imprecationa In 
consequence of this attack, Mr. Pearce (the missionary) applied 
to the magistrates for redress. He heard his statement^ with 
apparent indignation at the rioters ; issued warrants against 
several of them, and promised to do him justice. On the day 
of the trial, Mr. Pearce appeared, with several witnesses ; but) 
though the charges were proved by the most unquestionable 
evidence, the magistrate gave the following extraordinary 
decision : — * The offence was committed against Almighty 
God. It, therefore, does not belong to me to punish it* 
Mr. Pearce was left, with all his expenses to pay, a prey 
to a lawless mob, at once the scorn and the pily of his 
foes." 

From this time, the missionaries were subjected to much 
insult, and more than once their lives were in considerable 
jeopardy. So far was this riotous spirit carried, that, on 
one occasion, the mob totally destroyed the chapel and other 
premises of the Mission. Upon this, the missionary left the 
island. 

The Grovemor issued a proclamation, offering a reward 
of 100/. to any person who should give such information 
as would lead to the conviction of any person concerned 
in the proceeding. To this, the rioters issued a counter 
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uroclamation, threatening to piinish any one who should 
ive information. And, further, it stated that the chapel 
^as destroyed, not by the rabble in order to create anarchy, 
Qd to trample down law; but "that the majority of the people 
ssembled were of known respectability, and were supported by 
ine-tenths of the community,— *that their motives were patriotic 
id loyal — namely, to eradicate from the island the germ of 
[ethodism, which was spreading its baneful influence over a 
irtain class, and which would ultimately injure both Church 
id State. With this view the chapel was demolished ; and 
16 villainous^ preacher who headed it, and belied us, was 
impelled by a speedy flight to remove himself £rom the 
land." 

Similar scenes were witnessed in Jamaica. Here very 
toingent measures were taken to suppress the operations of 
be missionaries. At one time, the House of Assembly passed 
n Act, ordering that the instruction of the slaves should be 
lonfined to the doctrines of the Church of England ; that 
10 missionary should presume to teach them, or receive them 
into their houses or assemblies, under the penalty of 20^. for 
every slave who should be found present. In default of 
payment, the accused was to be committed to jail. By these 
meand, all missionary operations were, for a time, suspended* 
More than five years elapsed before the missionaries were 
allowed to preach, and then, only after taking out a licence for 
that purpose. 

In 1824, Jamaica and British Honduras were constituted 
*n Episcopal See, and Dr. Lipscomb was consecrated the first 
hishop. On that occasion, the Chief- Justice of the Island of 
^nnuda gave the following testimony to the benefits which 
liad accrued to the Church of England, through the labours of 
^e Wesleyan missionaries : — 

"I will maintain that your missionaries, in the scene of 
tfleir operations, of all others the most interesting to us — I 
ittean, the West India Colonies-^have entitled themselves to 
the thanks of the Established Church, which they cannot, 
^thout being calumniated, be accused of undermining. We 
^ a splendid religious establishment, and not more splendid 
^an I sincerely hope it will be useful, going out to our West 
liidia Colonies ; — two bishops, three archdeacons, and a number 
of clergy. One of the principal objects of their appointment, 
^ stated by Lord Bathurst, the Colonial Secretary of State, is, 

L 2 
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to improve the religions condition of the slave population. I 
will maintain, therefore, that your missionaries, sent from yoni 
parent Society, have prepared the way for this establishment 
They have been the humble but useful pioneers, who have 
preceded and removed impediments from its march; and 
instead of being accused of a wish to subvert it, they ougbl 
to be permitted to share in its triumphs ; for what they havi 
sown in tears the Church will reap in joy. They have 
in fact, laid the foundation upon which the fabric of tin 
Church will be reared among the slaves in the West Indies." 

One would have supposed that such a testimony, fm 
such a person, would have been the means of effectaall 
'Stopping the persecution to which the missionaries wer 
subjected. But this was not the case. In the year 183 
an Association was formed, called the Colonial Church TJmoi 
the object of which was to expel the island all minister 
excepting those of the Church of England and the Chiirc 
of Scotland. This union was altogether disastrous to ib 
cause of true religion. An anti-missionary spirit was calle 
forth ; and, by scattering the congregations, and closing tt 
schools of the Mission, revived the extravagances of heathenian 
This gave much satisfaction to the planters. On one occasion, 
Member of the House of Assembly rose in his place, and said :- 
" He was happy to inform the House that a great improvemei 
had taken place in the manner and morals of the negroes ( 
the parish which he had the honour to represent, since th 
sectarians had been expelled. Before, they were alway 
melancholy ; and nothing but religion, and singing, and prayin, 
would do for them : but now, he was happy to say, they wer 
returning to their old plays, dances, and other amusements, an( 
Svere picking up all their old songs I " 

Noble testimony this, to the success of the missionaries 
Tenible witness here, to the depravity of the human heart ! 

At this jimcture, the Earl of Mulgrave arrived as Governoi 
of the Island ; and to his honour it has to be recorded, that 
he determined to maintain the cause of religious freedom- 
The Earl laid all the circumstances before the King of England; 
and, fifteen months afterwards, a Boyal Proclamation "^ 
issued, dissolving the Colonial Church Union, and declaring 
the. King's intention to maintain the principle of religions 
toleration in all parts of his dominions. 

Being now relieved of the pressure of restraint, the mission- 
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aries redoubled their efforts to instruct the negroes ; and, from 
that time until the present, the work has been fully sus- 
tained. 

At the close of flie year 1864, the operations of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society extended over seven districts^ 
viz., Antiguciy St Vincent* 8, J)emerar(i, Ja/maioa^ Hondwrobs^ 
Bahamas, anil JSfayti. 

The foUoWing la an abstract of the work carried on in 



Antigua, — 46 chapels, and 12 other preaching places; 19 
oiissioDaries, and 44 other paid agente; 49 unpaid local 
preachers, and 513 Sabbath-school teachers; 9,888 Chiirch 
members; 5,915 scholars in week-day and Sabbath-schools; 
28,250 attendants on public worship. 

8t. Vmcent^s, — 45 chapels, and 67 other preaching places ; 
18 missionaries, and 2 catechists ; 50 local preachei's ; 43 
<iay^fichool teachers, and 306 Sabbath-school teachers ; 7,533 
Church members ; 4,273 scholars in week-day and Sabbath- 
Bcliools; 24,830 attendants upon public worship, including 
school-children. 

Demerara, — 23 chapels, and 5 other preaching places ; 
10 missionaries, 2 catechists, and 35 local preachers ; 28 
%,and 133 Sabbath-school teachers; 3,152 Church members; 
2)902 scholars in day and Sabbath-schook ; 11,450 attendants 
upon public worship. 

Jamaica, — 75 chapels, and 50 other preaching places ; 25 
missionaries, 3 catechists, and 72 local preachers; 16,252 
Church members ; 30 day, and 443 Sabbath-school teachers ; 
5,299 scholars; 38,000 attendants upon public worship. 

Sondvraa, — 6 chapels, and 10 other preaching places ; 4 
missionaries, and 21 local preachers ; 793 Church members ; 
73 school teachers; 629 scholars; 2,000 attendants upon 
public worship. 

Bahamas. — 30 chapels, and 7 other preaching places; 9 
missionaries, and 75 local preachers; 3,661 Church members; 
2^0 school teachers; 2,516 scholars; 8,870 attendants upon 
public worship. 

Hwyd, — 7 chapels, and 3 other preaching places ; 2 
missionaries, and 7 local preachers; ^92 Church members; 
12 school teachers; 460 scholars; 1,310 attendants upon public 
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Swmm(Mry of the ErUi/re Operations, 

OhapelH, and other Preaching Places .... 
Missionaries, and Local Preachers ..... 

Church Members 2i 

Daj-school Teachers ... .4 ... . 

Sabbath-school Teachers 

Scholars in Day and Sunday Schools .... 2 
Attendants on Public Worship Ih 

The Baptist Missiona/ry Society commenced its lab 
the year 1813, when Mr. J. Eowe arrived in Jamai 
began to preach to the negroes. At first the missioi 
this Society were kindly received, but subsequently th 
as much opposed and as fiercely persecuted as the Wc 
Like them, however, they persevered in their woi 
ultimately received the reward of their &ith and patien^ 

During the insuri'ection of the negroes in 1831, the 
missionariea were treated with the greatest indig. 
consequence of the leading insurgents bemg mem 
that community; and several of the missionaries th( 
were placed upon their trial, for having, as it was 
urged the negroes to seek their freedom. The charg 
proved to be entirely &lse, and the missionaries were i 
But such was the hatred of the colonists towards the I 
that they destroyed their chapels and Mission premise 
value of the property thus destroyed was estimated 
22,000^ 

After the abolition of slavery, the work progress^ 
favourably. Between the years 1835 and 1842, as i 
21,350 persons were baptized. Numerous schools w* 
established, and a Training Institution for the preparati 
native ministry was founded in 1843. 

Li 1842, the missionaries and the congregations in < 
became independent of the Society in England ; the 
having undertaken to maintain their own ministers, 
provide for the mission operations around them. They 
independent of the English Society, and maintain a Mii 
Society of their own, which sends out missionaries t 
Africa. 

At the dose of the year 1864, the Baptist Missioi 
carried on in Trinidad^ San F&mcmdo^ the BahomuiuSy 
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Island, and HaytL The number of Cliurch members were 
2,418. 

Th Society for the Propagation of the Gospel m Foreign 
foHs may be said to have commenced its missionary operations 
in the West Indies when, in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, General Coddrington bequeathed to it two phuitations 
which he possessed in the island of Barbadoes, and part of his 
island of Barbuda. *' The object which he had more particularly 
in view," says Dr. Brown, "will be seen from the following 
attract of that part of his will which relates to them :•-* 
' General Coddrington gives and bequeaths his two plantations 
in the island of Barbadoes, and part of his island of Barbuda, to 
the Society for the Propagation of the Christian Beligion in 
i'oreign Parts, erected and established by his good master King 
William the Third ; and desires that the plantations should con- 
tinue entire, and 300 negroes, at least, always kept thereon, 
and a conyenient number of professors and schokrs maintained 
there, who are to be obliged to study and practise physic and 
dumrgery as well as divinity, that, by the apparent usefulness 
of the former to all mankind, they may both endear themselves 
to the people, and have the better opportunity of doing good to 
i&en's souls, whilst they are taking care of their bodies.' " 

Since the abolition of slavery the Society has taken a most 
active part in providing for the religious instruction of the 
iiegroes, as well as to care for the religious welfare of the 
colonists. 

The whole of the West India Islands are now under the 
superintendence of the clergy of the Church of England. At 
^e close of 1864 the operations of that Church were as 
fellows : — 

The Diocese of Jarmmca ; comprising the island of Jamaica 

d British Honduras. Its population was 450,000, of whom 
135,000 were members of the Church of England, 25,000 of 
vhom were communicants. The Church Establishment is main^ 
tamed by the Legislature. 

The JHoceae of Nassau; comprising the Bahama Islands, 
Turk's Island, and the Caicos Islands. Its population was 
38,700, of whom 7,323 were members of the Church of Eng- 
land, 1,375 being communicants. 

7%e Diocese of Barrhadoes ; comprising the islands of Bar- 
Woes, Grenada, St Vincent, Tobago, St. Lucia, and Trinidad. 
^0 returns are given in the Society's last Beport 
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The Dioeeae of Antigua ; comprisiiig the Leeward Xsbmds, 
i. 6., Antigua, St. Christopher, Nevis, Montserrat, Yirgin Inlands, 
and Dominica. The population in 1864 was 112,520, of vhom 
62,000 were members of the Church of England, 3,662 being 
communicants. 

What proportion of the Church members are negroes is not 
stated. 

The London Missionary Soeieiy commenced its laboun in 
the West Indies in 1834, and has continued the work until 
the present day. At the close of 1864 the Socielr^s operationi 
were as follows : — 

Jamaica, — 15 churches; 2,132 oommtmicants ; 18 schools; 
1,000 scholars. 

Guiana. — The first efforts to evangelize the natives of Gnians 
were made by the Moravians in 1739. In that year several 
missionaries commenced their labours in Berbice (in British 
Guiana) and in Surinam (in Dutch Guiana). The intention of 
the Brethren was to devote their time to the instmction of the 
negroes on the different estates ; but, as the planters violently 
opposed them, they turned their attention to the Cambee 
Indians. Subsequently they renewed their labours among the 
slaves, and considerable success attended their efforts. At am 
place, Paramaribo, there were in 1821 as many as 1,154 con- 
verted slaves. 

Surinam was next occupied, and, notwithstanding some per- 
secution, considerable progress was made, and by d^rees the 
prejudice of the masters was removed. 

At the present time the Brethren have flourishing Missiona 
at Siinnam and also on the Mosquito Coast 

At the close of the year 1864 the operations of the Mission 
were as follows : — 

Swrinami. — 13 stations, and 70 missionary agents ; 3,598 
communicants, and 7,374 non-communicants ; 16,575 candi- 
dates for baptism and young persons ; total number of persons 
under instruction, 27,547. 

Mosquito Coast. — 5 stations, and 13 missionaries ; 125 com- 
municants, and 480 attendants at public worship. 

The London Missionary Society commenced its. labours in 
British Guiana about the year 1837. The missionaries have for 
the most part confined their attention to the negroes on the 
various plantations. 

Considerable success has attended the labours of the mis- 
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sionaries. At the dose of the year 1864 the Society's operations 
▼ere as follows : — 

Berbice, — 11 churches ; 1,616 communicants ; 16 schools, 
with 1,000 scholars. 

DetnercMTCu — 9 churches, and 1,820 communicants ; 10 schools, 
with 816 scholars. 

Total Operations. — 35 churches, with 5,568 communicants ; 
44 schools, with 2,645 scholars. 

British Guiana was constituted an Episcopal See in 1842. 
The diocese comprises the colonies of Demerara, Essequibo, and 
Berbice, with their dependences. The present population is 
estimated at 31,631, of which number 2,455 are members of the 
Church of England!, 736 of whom are communicants. What 
proportion of these are negroes or natives is not stated in the 
Beport of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, whose missionary clergymen have charge of the 
parishes. 

Ths miesums of the Chwrch of Rome in South America date 
back to a very early period. In 1549 John III. of Portugal 
despatched some Jesuits to Brazil, and it was under their 
auspices that the city of St. Salvador began to assiime the 
dimensions which made it afterwards the capital of Northern 
BraziL The missionaries endeavoured to tame the savage 
Indians, and in this they were very successful As the number 
of missionaries increased, they penetrated into the interior ofi 
the country, and api)ear to have made many converts. Mr. 
Markham, in his " Valley of the Amazons," says, "As early as 
1663 there were fifty-six thousaiind baptized Indians on the 
banks of the Upper Mar^non." 

All writers, both Protestant as well as Catholic, agree in 
bearing testimony to the extent and success of the Jesuits in 
this part of America. 

GtUcma was first visited by the Homish missionaries in 1560, 
and several of these pioneers fell victims to the rage of the 
Indians. In 1643 the French Capuchins repeated the attempt, 
and, although at first they were unsiiccesslul, they affcerwai*ds 
succeeded in evangelizing the barbarous tribe of the Galibis. In 
1653 Father Pelleprat published a Grammar and Dictionary of 
their language. 

New Grenada was visited by Peter Claver in 1615. He de- 
voted himself to benefit the negroes who were shipped from the 
coast of Africa. Claver seems to have possessed a true mis? 
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sionary spirit. " Do everything," he used to say, " for tbe 
greater glory of God. Seek nothing in this world but what 
Jesus Himself sought — ^to sanctify souls, to labour, to suffetf 
and, if necessary, to die, for their aedvation, and all for the sake 
of Jesus." In his last mission he penetrated the dangeroiis 
country between the Magdalena and l3ie Cordilleras. 

Feru and Gh^R were visited as early as 1590, and by 1604 a 
missionary College was founded at Santa F4 It is a strikmg 
proof of the zeal of the Jesuite that in a single year as many as 
fifty-six members of that Society arrived in Peru to replay 
those who fell in their work. The zeal of these men led them 
to surmount every obstacle and despise every danger ; and, as 
we might expect, great success attended their self-denying 
labours. Dr. Archibald Smith, in his '^Peru as It Is," says:— 
^^From a comer of this department of Peru, the voice of 
Christianity has penetrated into vast regions of heathen and 
savage tribes, and reached the unsettled wanderers among the 
thickest entanglements of the woods, which occupy a great 
portion of the widely extended missionary territory of Para. 
From Ocopa issued forth those zealous, persevering, self- 
denying, and enduring men, the great object of whose lives it 
has been, in the midst of dangers, and in the name of the 
Saviour, to add to the feiith of the Church, and to civilized 
society, beings whose spirits were as dark as the woods they 
•occupied." And Mr. Walpole, in his " Four Years in the 
Pacific," when speaking of these missionaries, says, " All South 
America was explored under their direction. Overcoming 
every difficulty, surmounting toils, braving unheQ.rd-of dangers, 
smiling at and glorying in wounds, hardships, death itself 
these zealous men spoke of Jesus, and His love and mercy, in 
the remotest nook of this vast continent." 

Pa/raguay was visited by the Romish missionaries as early as 
the year 1586. Shortly after this, two devoted men, Barsena 
and Ortega, commenced the Guai*ani and the Chiquitos missions. 
They also published grammars and dictionaries of the Guaranitic 
and Chiquitos languages. At the instigation of the Portuguese 
slave-dealers, the Jesuits were, at a subsequent date, expelled 
the country ; but such was their influence over the natives, that 
" upwards of a hundred thousand civilized Indians," says Mr. 
Mansfield, "were ready to take arms in defence of their 
spiritual leaders, and it was only by their own earnest entreaties 
to their flocks that tranquillity was preserved." 
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To show the extent and completeness of the Komish missions, 
we quote Mr. Marshall's siimmaiy. Speaking of the work of 
the Jesuits before their expulsion from Paraguay, he says, " A 
chain of missions had now been established in all parts of this 
great continent. Those of the Spaniards from Qxiito met those 
of the Portuguese from Para, thus connecting the Pacific with 
the Atlantic. The missions of the Orenooo communicated with 
those of the Negro and the Orellana. The Moxo missions 
communicated with the Chiquito, the Chiquito with the Keduc- 
tions in Paraguay; and, frx)m Paraguay,' the indefatigable 
Jesuits sent their labourers into the Cbaco, and among the 
tribes who possessed the wild plains to the south and west of 
Buenos Ayres. Had they not been interrupted in their 
exemplary career, by measures equally impolitic and iniquitous, 
it is possible that ere this they might have completed the con- 
version and civilization of all the native tribes, and, probably, 
that they would have saved the Spanish colonies from the 
immediate horrors and barbarizing consequences of a civil war." 
May the mention of these few facts stimulate us to be as 
zealous and as self-denying ; and may the day soon come when 
the Protestant Churches of both the Old and New World shall 
do all that might be done to make known to the Indians of 
South America the simple Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

South America. 

Through the interior of South America there are to be found 
numerous tribes of Indians, ranging over extensive regions, 
unconquered and imcivilized ; but as they are for the most part 
enclosed by the Spanish and Portuguese States that occupy the 
beaboard, very little is known concerning them. Of these the 
principal are— - 

1. The Wakeroo IndicmSy occupying the Darien coast. 

2. Ths ArcmccmiomSy consisting of two tribes, the Picuntos 
and the Welleches. These tribes have neither priests nor 
places of worship, and seem to have no other vestige of religion 
than the belief in the agency of evil spirits, and of one Supreme 
Being, whom they call Anti. 

3. The Fawenches, who derive their names from P&wen — a 
pine — ^the seeds of which tree they eat. 

4. The Fttelches, a wandering, warlike tribe. They are some- 
tunes called the Pampas Indians. 
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5. The Paiagonians ; and, 

6. The Fuegicms. 

The Fatagoniana inhabit that part of the Amerioan continent 
included between the Kio Negro and the Straits of Magdlan; 
and the Fuegians, the countiy between the Straits and Cape 
Horn, with the islands around. 

The Patagonians believe in two superintending principles—a 
good and a bad one. They consider the good one to have been 
the Creator of aU things. He is supposed never to intecfeie 
with the affiiirs of man. He is named /Sicmc^ or chief in tlie 
strong drink. Also, Gatvjaracunneej or Lord of the Dead. 
The Evil Principle is termed Hvsccovoey or the Wanderer 
Without He is supposed to preside over individuals, protecting 
some and annoying others. The priests are the mediators witk 
these divinities, who inspire them with prophetic replies. When 
the event belies the prediction, the blame is put on the evil spirit 

In 1830, the late Captain Fitzroy, while engaged in surveying 
the coast of South America, touched at Tierra del Fuego^ and 
induced four of the natives to accompany him to England. One 
of the four died soon after his arrival in this country; the other 
three were placed under the care of a schoolmaster at Waliham- 
.stow, by whom they were instructed in the English language^ 
and in the rudiments of the Christian faith. 

When Captain Fitzroy sailed again for the South, he took 
the three Fuegians back to their native land, accompanied by 
a Mr. Mathews, a zealous Christian, who proposed remaining 
.among the Fuegians to endeavour to evangelize them. A few 
days* trial proved that it would be dangerous to remain among 
such a barbarous people, and so he returned to the ship, 
though this circumstance was the means of calling attention to 
the natives of the South American continent. 

To Captain Allen Gardiner, however, belongs the honour of 
having called forth the desire on the part of the Britisi 
christians to evangelize these barbarians. This brave man 
was bom in 1794, and at the age of sixteen he entered the 
British Navy. Shortly afterwards he became a truly con- 
verted character, and subsequently determined to devote his 
life to the cause of missions. He felt.it his duty to endeavour 
to open new fields in various parts of the world ; and, in pursuit 
of that object, he made several attempts to reach the native 
tribes of South America. On one occasion he made a journey 
of more than 900 miles across the Pampas, scaled the height? 
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f the Cordillera, and, after eleyen days of incessant toil, reached 
^tiago^ on the Chili side of the Andes. From Santiago he 
ftssed to the town of Concepcion, and from thence to New 
oinea, and from this place to Valparaiso. 
In these joume3r8 he was not very successfnl. None of the 
iefs whom he visited would consent to aUow a missionaty to 
^ among them. Finding all his plans fail, he turned his 
^ntion to the natives on the seaboard of the southern 
tremity of the continent. In a letter, written to a friend at 
lie, he says : — 

" Having at last abandoned all hope of reaching the Indian 
pulation where they are most civiUzed and lea^ migratory, 
' thoughts are necessarily turned toward south. Happily for 

and, I trust, eventually for the poor Indians, the Falkland 
ands are now under the British flag; and, although the 
tlement is poor, still it is the resoiii of numbers of whalers, 
1 of the small sealing vessels which frequent the Straits of 
kgellan. . The Patagonians about Gr^ory Bay, in the north- 
tern part of the Strait, have always evinced a friendly dispa- 
on to foreigners, and it is to that spot that I am now par- 
ilarly turning my attention. We purpose to proceed to 
rkeley Sound, in the Falkland Islands. Makii]^ this our 
ce of residence, I intend to cross over in a sealer, and to 
ud the summer among the Patagonians. Who can tell but 
) Falkland Islands, so admirably suited for the purpose, may 
»me the key to the aborigines, both of Patagonia and Tierra 

Fuego % " 
Daptain Gardiner now sailed to the Falkland 'Islands, where 

ld[l his family, while he himself visited Patagonia, and 
ieavoured to commence a mission among the natives. He 
s kindly received by a chief of a smaU tribe of Indians^ 
Long whom he foimd a Spaiiiard, who had been residing some 
ae with them, and who served the purpose of an interpreter, 
le friendly manner in which the Indians received him led 
irdiner to determine to take up his abode with them, and, 
erefore, he sailed back to the Falkland Isles for the purpose 

fetching his family. While waiting to obtain a passage back 

Patagonia, he received letters from the Church Missionary 
Hsiety, informing him that, in consequence of the lowness of 
le funds, it could not help him for some time. Upon this 
ardiner resolved to return to England, and plead the cause of 
^tagonia in person. 
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When lie arrived in England lie applied for help to all tHe 
leading missionary societies, but in vain. He then printed an 
appeal to the Christian public on behalf of the natives d 
Patagonia and Tierra del Fuego. The appeal was not in Tm 
A Society was formed, a considerable sum of money subscribed, 
and Captain Gardiner and Mr. Robert Hunt sailed for Pata- 
gonia. This attempt was a failure, and the missionaries retuined 
to England. 

Nothing daunted by these failures, Captain Gardiner resolved 
to make another trial, and at a meeting of the Committee, he 
FBid :— 

" Whatever course you may determine upon, I have made up 
my own mind to go back again to South America, and leave no 
stone unturned, no effort mitried, to establish a Protestant 
mission among the aboriginal tribe& They have a right to be 
instructed in the gospel of Christ. While God gives me strength, 
&ilures shall not daunt me. This, then, is my firm resolve : to 
go back and make further reseaixshes among the natives of the 
interior, whether any possible opening may be found, whidi 
has hithei-to escaped me, through the Spanish Americans ; ot 
whether Tierra del Fuego is the only ground left us for one 
last attempt. This I intend to do at my own risk, whether the 
Society is broken up or not. I therefore beg of you to pause. 
Fund the money which belongs to the Society, and wait to see 
the result of the researches now to be made. Jesus Christ has 
given a command to preach the gospel even to the ends of the 
earth. He will provide for the fulfilment of His own purpose; 
let us only obey." 

Gardiner did obey. Once more he proposed to sail to the 
Falklands, and then find some small island near the mainland 
where he might live until he should be able to efiect a settle- 
ment on the coast. This was tried, and failed, and again he 
had the mortification of seeing all his plans fail 

He next proposed that, instead of settling on the land, the 
missionaries should live in a ship, which might be moored in 
some safe bay, and the natives might be visited and instructed 
without being placed in the midst of the temptation to plunder 
the mission property. After some time this plan was agfeed 
to, and two small boats were fitted out to serve as houses for 
the missionaries. Three Cornish sailors volunteered to go with 
Gardiner. Mr. Maidment and Mr. Kichard Williams were 
chosen as catechists. A vessel bound for San Francisco— the 



I 
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Ocean Queen — ^was at this time at Liverpool, and the captain 
of it offered to take the party out and land them and their 
boats and stores at Tierra del Fuego. This offer was accepted, 
and the seven brave men sailed from Liverpool on September 7, 
1850, and arrived in sight of their adopted country in the 
b^inning of the following December. Though it was the 
summer of Fu^a, the weather was cold and stormy^ Con- 
oeming this, Bichard "Williams thus writes \ — 

** Surely Fuegia is the land of darkness, a scene of wild 
desolation ; both land and climate agree in character, the one 
frowning and desolate, the othe): black and tempestuous. A 
few, and only a few, cheering smiles has the sun beamed upon 
us, and the cold snows upon the rough masses of Staten Island 
put on an unnatural appearance, and looked more and more 
pale under the reviving influences of the light. If such be the 
land, and such the climate, we have reason to expect the people 
will not fall short of congruity with either. • . . Each day 
has been cold and squally, with hail, and sleet, and rain ; the 
imn has only occasionally been visible; at sunset he has been 
most conspicuous, and last evening it was as splendid and 
brilliant a sight as any we have witnessed during the voyage* 
. « • The men have been sadly harassed at their duties ever 
since we hove in sight of this land of storma Exposed to 
drifting snow squalls, and huge seas like cascades pouring their 
volumes of water upon them, their plight has been really 
pitiable, and they as well as every one else have been anxiously 
expecting to get to Banner Cove." 

The Ocecm Queen anchored in Banner Boads on December 5« 
The missionaries landed immediately, and pitched their tents 
on a spot in Garden Island. The ship's crew helped them to 
carry their stores on shore, and in a few days they had their 
dwellings erected. The little party soon found it impossible to 
live on shore in consequence of the conduct of the natives, and 
as the Oceam Qiteen was still within reach they took refuge in 
her again for a few days. On the 18th of December they were 
again landed, and built a wigwam of trees near the beach, with 
the boats moored close at hand. The ship now set sail, and 

"vas soon out of sight. 
The letters which Captain Gardiner and his fellow-labourers 

sent to England by the Ocean Qvsen were the only ones ever 

^fweived from them. 
As no tidings were heard of the missing party, their friends 
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in England became alarmed for their safety ; and other soaroes 
£Edling, they applied to the Gk>yemment to send out a ship in 
search of them. The application was not in vain. On October 
25, 1851, the Admiralty ordered the Dido^ then sailing for the 
Pacific, to make the required search for the missionary party. 
She reached Banner Cove on January 19, 1852. 

On the rocks here Captain Morsh^eid, the commander of the 
Dido, found painted, '^ You will find us in Spaniard Harhour;" 
and on the shore he found a bottle containing a Jiaper, on which 
was written :— 

^' We are gone to Spaniard Harbour, which is on the Main 
Island, not far from Cape Kinnaird. We have sickneBS on 
board; our supplies are nearly out> and if not soon reheved, 
we shall be starved. We do not intend to- go to Staten Idaod, 
but shall remain in a cove on the west side of Spaniard Har- 
bour until a vessel comes to our assistance." They also psinted 
on the rocks, in two places, these words : — " Ton will find m 
in Spaniai-d Harbour." 

"When Captain Morshead read this," says the writer of 
" Missionary Evenings at Home," " although the weather was 
most threatening, he felt that at any risk he must wait another 
day. Next day he went on shore himself and soon found the 
SpeedweUy one of the two boats belonging to the mission party. 
With sorrowing hearts the sailors collected together all the 
mortal remains of the faithful martyrs ; and after reading the 
beautiful burial service of the English Church, buried all in one 
grave beside the Pioneer, the other boat taken out by Captain 
Gardiner, placing a small inscription on a rock above; then 
collecting ever3rthing that seemed of value, returned to the 
IXdo. They lowered her colours, and then fired three volleys 
of musketry as in honour of an officer's funeral, and then left 
the fatal shores." 

Among the things brought away by Captain Morshead were 
the diaries of Mr. Williams and Captain Gardiner, which, won- 
derful to relate, had been preserved entire, though exposed fi)r 
months to wind and rain. 

From the journal of Captain Gardiner we make a fe^ 
extracts. They cannot fail to interest, and perhaps call forth 
a tear : — 

''Feb. 1, 1851.— The bow of the Pioneer stove in. She is 
quite irreparable. The party in this boat took to a cavern, 
but found it dam^); and the tide washing into it, they hauled 
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the wreck higher up on a beach, and, oovering her with a tent^ 
made a dormitoiy of her. 

^*F^, 18.-T-TJnusaally high tide. All valuables washed 
away, and all the warm dothmg. 

^^Mfvy 12. — ^Biscuits nearly all gone, and only enough sup- 
plies of all sorts for three weeks. 

^^Ma/y 19. — ^AU the preserved meat gone. Mr. Williams's 
health &iling. 

'< May 2%, — ^Day set apart for special prayer for the sick 
and for supplies of food. Tide broke into tJie cava 

"•7tm6 11. — ^Two more of our party fell sick. 

^ JvJy 4. — We have now remaining half a duck, about a 
pound of salt pork, the same quantity of damaged tea, a little 
rice, two cakes of chocolate^ four pints of peas, to which I may 
addnosmtee. 

^< Jnly 22. — ^Afber living on mussels for a fortnight, I was 
compelled to give them up ; food now mussel brotf^ and the 
soft parts of limpets. 

^ Aug%ist 14. — Compelled to take to my bed to-day ; 
some rock weed discovered; a little nourishment produced 
from it. 

'^ August 22. — John Erwin died. 

^' August 26. — J. Bryant died. Mr. Maidment buried them 
both in one grave. Mr. Pearce became delirious. 

^^ September 3. — ^Wishing, if possible, to spare him (Mr. 
Maidment) the trouble of attending on me, and for the mutual 
oomfort of all, I purposed, if practicable, to go to the river and 
take up. quarters in the boat. This was attempted on Saturday 
last. Feeling that without crutches I could not possibly efifect 
this, Mr. Maidment most kindly cut me a pair (two forked 
ZksV but it was with no alight exertion La fatigue in his 
weak state. We set out together, but soon found that I had 
not strength to proceed, and was obliged to return before reach- 
ing the brook in our own beach. Mr. Maidment was so ex- 
hausted yesterday that he did not rise before noon, and I have 
&ot seen him since, consequently I tasted nothing yesterday. 
1 cannot leave the place where I am, and know not whether 
be is in the body or enjoying the presence of the gracious God 
whom he has served so Mthfully. I am writing this at ten 
o'clock in the forenoon. 

"<Sept 4. — There is now no room to doubt that my fellow has 
^ieased from his earthly toils, and joined the company of the 

X 
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redeemed in the presenoe of the Loxd vhom he has served w 
feithftdly." 

'* Friday^ Sept 5. — Great and marvdloiui are the loving- 
kindnesses of my gradous God unto me. He has preserved me 
hitherto, and for four days, althoogh without bodily food, 
without any feeling of hunger 9r thirst" 

The next entry was written in pencil, and was the last ever 
made : — 

'* My dear Mr. WilHams,— The Loxd has seen fit to call home 
another of our little company. Our dear departed brother left 
the boat on Tuesday afternoon, and has not sinee returned. 
Doubtless he is in the presence of his Redeemer whom he served 

so faithfully. Yet a little while^ and. through the 

Almighty to sing the praises throne i neitto 

hunger nor thirst though days without food. 

Maidment's kindness to me heaveD. 

" Your affectionate brother in ... . 

^ Allen GASDnnES." 
. And here the curtain fiills. Peaoe to the memocy of the 
devoted band ! 



Best, rest from toil, brave loldiart of the Orott. 
Tour life, vour Bufferings, your death shall bear 
Their precious fruit. And Fu^gia's sons shall yet 
Accept their Lord. 

When the news of the sad fate of Gardiner and his com* 
panions became known in England, it produced a feeling of 
intense grie^ and not a few persons were found who considered 
that no Airther attempt should be made to reach the Fuegtana 
Others considered that the object so dear to the heart ^ the 
gallant Gardiner should not be abandoned, but that anotiber 
effort should be made to add Tierra del Fuego to Christendom. 
It was now determined to form a colony on Keppel Island, one 
of the West Falklands, and here to instruct those Fuegians who 
might be induced to take up their abode in the mission setde* 
ment, and also to purchase a mission ship which might visit tbe 
various islands of Tierra del Fuego. 

Funds being supplied, the AUen Gardiner was built^ and pat 
to sea in October, 1854. A suitable captain and crew being 
engaged, arrangements were made to convey to Keppel lalaiMi 
Mr. Garland Phillips (who was to act as catechist), a 8iii]geQD) 
carpenter, and mason. The party took possession of Keppel on 
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Febrnaiy 5, 1855, and b^an at once to set up a wooden 
hooaa In the following October the whole party visited 
Banner Cove, and had some friendly interviews with the 
natives. Mr. Phillips thus desoribes an interview he had with 
two of the natives on the shore : — 

** I knelt down, and motioned them to do the same, which 
they immediately did; and then, pointing them upwards, I 
poured forth an earnest prayer to God that He would bless 
those to whom we had come, by bringing them out of darkness 
into lights and causing them to know Jesus Christ as the way, 
the truth, and the life. As we rose from our knees, there wast 
plainly visible on the dark features of the natives an expression 
of awe and wonder. Oh, may the Giver of all good grant that 
this, my first missionary act, may be speedily followed up and 
extended 1 " 

Much to the surprise and delight of the party, they found 
one of the three Fuegians who had been brought to England by 
Captain Fitzroy, and who, after having learnt the rudiments of 
the English language, had been taken back to their native 
shores. In 1856, the Be v. Mr. Despard undertook the superin- 
tendence of the colony, and sailed for Keppel Island in company 
with Mr. Schmid, a German missionary, and Captain Gardiner's 
only son, who was ready, like his fiither, to devote his life to 
the cause of the Fuegians. 

The AUen Gardiner sailed again in April, 1857, for Banner 
Cove. Here the mission party found the same native that they 
had had an interview with on their last visit He now agreed 
to return with the missionaries to Keppel, where he remained 
five months, and made considerable progress in English, and 
the miflrionarieB learnt from Mm a good deal of the native 
laniraaiie. 

when the missionaries took Jemmy Button — ^for such he had 

been caUed — ^back to Banner Cove, the natives received them 

Idndly ; and, thus encouraged, the mission party remained some 

weeks in their vessel off the coast, and chose a site for a future 

mission station, and, after consecrating it by prayer, they 

began to build a house. When the Allm Gardiner returned to 

Keppel, she conveyed nine natives to the mission settlement — 

three men, with their wives, two boys, and a little girl. Three 

^^ians remained at Keppel until October, 1859, when they 

^ere conveyed back to their native country. 

Another dark cloud now hung over the mission. When the 

H 2 
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AUen Ga/rdiner returned to Fuegia with the natives, the captain 
and Mr. Phillipe resolved to have worship on shore in the 
hmlding which they had erected. This b^ng agreed to, the 
whole of the party, except the ship's cook, landed in the long- 
boat. At first all went on weU, but presently the natives were 
obseived taking the oars out of the boat, and then to surround 
the building in which the mission party were assemblecL 
Phillips and his companions now rushed £rom the house, and 
were pursued by the natives, who murdered every one of them. 
Cole, the cook, fearing lest the ship should be attacked, made 
his way to the shore and hid himself in the woods, where he 
lived for some considerable time subsisting upon what wild 
fruits and berries he could find, till, pre&eed by hunger, he 
ventured to the shore to search for shell-fish. Here he met 
some natives, who robbed him of his clothes ; with these he 
wandered about for some time in a wretched state. He sab- 
sequently fell in with some members of the Button &mily, who 
ti-eatod him with great kindness. 

The AUen Ga/rdmer not returning to Keppel at the appointed 
time naturally gave much aoixiety to Mr. Despard and the oth^ 
members of the settlement. Three months had passed, and still 
no tidings were heard of the missing ship. Mr. Deiqxard now 
determined to send in search of the party. A trading schooner, 
the Nancy y was secured, and despatched to Fuegia. The Alien 
Gardiner was found afloat, but a« complete wreck, and Cole 
rescued from the natives, and wil^ Jemmy Button taken on 
board the Na/rvcy. 

The A lien Ga/rdiner was afterwards recovered, repaired, and 
fitted up for a voyage to England. Mr. Despard took advantage of 
this opportunity to return home to plead the cause of the mission. 

Mr. Bridges, the catechist, remained at Keppel to superin- 
tend the settlement, and instruct those Fuegians who still 
remained in the colony. Mr. Bridges instructed the natives 
in the English language, and taught them to read from hooks 
printed in a particular kind of spelling called the phonetic 
system. One of the natives, Ookokko, wished to possess a 
Bible of this kind, and it was sent to him by the Bev. James 
Wood, of Bath. Ookokko acknowledged the receipt of this 
Bible in a letter, of which the following is a translation : — 

" My Friend Man, — Thank you, distant friend, because you 
sent me good book. I am smprised at you, true fiiend! 
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What name have you ? "We two, my wife, also glad of my 
book. We love Keppel Island. Plenty food, clothes, kind 
Mends. Not like my country, poor country ! How is your 
wife ? What is her name 1 I love the countrymen of you 
two, because you pity my countrymen. By-and-by, I shall not 
be like countrymen ; I shall be happy man. Your countrymen 
make civilized ; other men love. I cry, bad my countrymen, 
murderous, lying, not truly speak. I want much try under- 
stand God; little know God. I pity Jesus Christ; Jesus 
Christ wicked men kill. Jesus Christ now far away lives. I 
ask try life, strength, kindness, good heart. I first hear of 
God-Jesus. I say, * Indeed ! ' I may again visit my country, 
because brother in my country. My wife very good. I have 
tried to sew my variegated waistcoat. I have one son — 
Cianmereines. I shall understand your language not to-day. 
Good-bye to you, distant Mend ! 

" OCOCOOWENCHES COPONISCOLA. 

"iforcA 17, 1862. 
« To Bev. James Wood, Bath.'' 

In 1862, the Allen Gwrdiner returned to Keppel, carrying 
oat the Bev. Mr. Stirling as Superintendent of the Mission, 
and three other missionaries. When Mr. Stirling arrived at 
Keppel, he was pleased with the progress made by Ookokko 
and his wife. An early opportunity was taken for a visit to 
Fu^ia. Ookokko accompanied Mr. Stii-ling, and, on one 
occasion, he addressed some of his fellow-countrymen, and 
tried to impress them with the desire of the missionaries to 
benefit them. 

When the AUen Ga/rdiner prepared to return to Keppel, 
a number of natives expressed a desire to accompany Mr. 
Stirling. Six were chosen, and these, with Ookokko and his 
friends, made eleven Fuegians in the Mission settlement. 

By the dose of 1862, Mr. Bridges had made such progress 
in Fuegian, that he hoped very soon to be able to print 
the Word of God in that language, and have a Grammar and 
Dictionary, so that other missionaries might learn it more 
eanly. 



CHAPTER Vn. 



MISSIONABY ENTESPBISES IN WSSTBKN AFRICA. 
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The countries included in Western Africa are, SenegambiOf tiie 
British colony of Sierra LeonSy the American settlement of 
Liberia^ and the country of Guinea. In the latter is included 
the kingdom of AsharUee and Dahomey, 

The extent of the whole is from Fort St. Louis, on the north, 
to the river Graboon on the south, and from the sea-coast to the 
range of moimtains which separate it frt>m the interior. 

Seneoambia includes all the r^on watered by the two rives 
Senegal and Gambia. It reaches about 250 miles along the 
coast, and stretches about 500 miles into the interior, from 
which it is separated by a lofty range of mountains. The 
country is inhabited by various tribes of the negro race. 
Among these are — 

The Foulahs, — This race is supposed to have come fton 
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Foolador, oti thd Upper Senegal They are now spread over 
all the banks of that river, in the kingdom of Foola Falls to 
the south, and on the banks of the Gkunbia. According to 
some writers, they have been induced to embrace the Moham- 
medan &ith. They are said to be liberally-minded towards 
those who differ from them in their religious views, courteous 
and gentle in their manner, and hospitable to strangers. 

The Mcmdmgoea, — This tribe is supposed to have come from 
the territory of Handing, a coimtry in the hilly part of the 
interior. They are now found in all parts of Senegambia, 
especially along the banks of the river Gambia. They are an 
exceedingly enterprising race, carrying on considerable traffic 
with the foreign merchants. 

There are several traits in their character which make them 
&voarable subjects for missionary efforts. They possess much 
corioBity, a considerable amount of simple faith, and their 
whole temperament is that of cheerfulness. 

The JcUofs, — This race occupies the whole of the inland 
territory lying between the Grambia and the Senegal Merchants 
and others, who have had communication with this people, say 
that they possess many noble qualities, but, on account of the 
entire absence of moral culture, the powers of the mind are 
misused. Theft and other vices are constantly practised. The 
partionlar mode of carrying on their thievish propensities is 
very curious, being effected by a skilful movement of the toes. 

Sierra Leone is a rich and fertile peninsula, about twenty-six 
mileB long by twelve broad. It was known to the Portuguese 
as early as liie year 1442, and was even then employed by them 
and other nations, including the English, as an entrepdt of the 
negco slave trade. 

" In 1787, Mr. Granville Sharpe, commiserating the runaway 

slaves, who had congregated in great numbers in the streets of 

London, procured their settlement on the peninsula." These 

poor creatures were soon reduced in numbers by disease and 

destitution, and, ere six months had elapsed, the remnant was 

dispersed. "Four years afterwards, die African Company, 

promoted by "Wilberforce and other opponents of the slave 

trade, was incorporated, and obtained possession of Sierra 

loone^ and of various forts and factories on the Gold Coast. 

h. 1818, the settlement was transferred to the British Crown, 

<ttid has since been employed as the principal location of the 
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recaptnred Africans frtxm Spanish and PortogaeBe slavenk" The 
history of the oolony up to this time was one of disaster and 
defeat. Religion now came to the rescna The Chinch !£}»• 
sionary Society imdertook the care of the settlement^ and made 
arrangements to supply suitable ministers for the foarteen 
parishes into which the colony was diyided *^The main 
element of the population of course consisted of the living 
cargoes of slave-ships captured at sea by the British cruiaeTB 
engaged in the suppression of the hateful traffic in human 
ci'eatures, liberated at Sierra Leone in wretdiedness axtd 
degradation, and thus brought under the teaching of Christian 
missionaries. As they were gathered from upwards of 100 
tribes in various parts of Africa, speaking widely differeoot 
languages, they were taught to acquire English as i^ means of 
intercommunication with each other, as well as the medium of 
Christian instruction." 

Liberia. — ^From Sierra Leone to the commencement of the 
grain coast of Guinea is about 200 miles. The Americans 
formed a settlement on this coast in the year 18S0. Haring 
purchased a tract of land in the neighbouriiood of Gape Mesn- 
rado, they laid the foundation of a town, afterwards called 
Manroma, The whole district occupied by the colony mis 
named Liberia, 

In the establishment of this colony a threefold object vaa 
sought. Firsts to relieve the mother coimtry of its free blade 
population, by providing for them an asylum, where they might 
exercise their rights and privileges apart from those prejudices 
which unfortunately existed in the Northern States of America. 
Secondly, to establish a check to the degrading practice of slave 
smuggling. And, Thirdly ^ to promote the establishment and 
development of Christianity among the native tribes of Western 
Africa. 

Liberia now embraces all the coast from Cape Mounts on the 
north-west, to the Cavally River, on the south-east (a length of 
more than 300 miles), and extending inland to a width varying 
from ten to thirty miles. 

Within the colony are several settlements, established hf 
various American Colonization Societies. 

There are a number of towns in the colony in addition to the 
capital, Monrovia, on Cape Mesurado. The principal of these 
are, Millsburgh, Caldwell, and New Georgia, in the vidniiy of 
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nma ; Marshall, at the month of Junk Kiyer ; Edina and 

I Cove, on the of^xMute sides of John's River ; Bexley and 

Dfafurgh, some distonce up the same stream. 

le dimate of Liberia^ in common with other parts of the 

coast of Africa^ is not well suited to the constitution of 

»men. 

1838, the population of Liberia amounted to about 5,000 
hb^ of whom 3,500 were negro emigrants from the United 
« of America ; the remaining 1,500 were natives of Africa, 
had voluntarily united themselves with the colonists ; the 
white men in the colony being the governor, the medical 

and the missionaries beloi^ing to the various Societies 
laboured there. Yery few white men hold any office of 
xrity in the colony. With the exception of the govemor- 
aU the offices are held by Africans, who are elected 
illy by the people themselves. The colony continues in a 
sustory condition. 

e coast, beyond Cape Palmas to Cape Apollonia is called 
Tvory Coast; and from Cape Apollonia to Rio Yolta 
ids the country of GvdmeOf or the Gold Coast 
J! €k)LD Coast. — The inhabitants of this coast are the FcvrUees^ 
) possessing some noble qualities. They are, however, a tur- 
t people, and exceedingly difficult to govern. Many of their 
EOS are very degrading. That of immolating human victims 
ihe tombs of the chie& is accompanied with much tumultuous 
Dg and intoxication. The social state of the women is 
odarly low. Almost the whole of the laborious work in 
Duse and in the field is performed by them, 
e country behind the Gold Coast is known as the kingdom 
hmUee, 

e inhabitants, while they are barbarous and morally 
ded, have qualities which show that they are, as a race, 
perior to many of the other native tribes of Africa. The 
s which are built are more commodious and ornamented 
bhose of other States. The manufacture of textile fabrics 
^ciskHj good, and the manners of the people are polished 
ignified. 

3 king is an absolute monarch, and, with the exception of 
mcil of four principal officers, whom he consults on 
ons of peace and war, he takes counsel of none, 
tr is of very frequent occurrence, and is carried on in a 
barbarous manner. Indeed, Ashantee stands out con* 
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spicuouB among the oiher natiye kingdoms, in thia respect^ iH 
tlie most iin&yourable as})ect Here the greatest amount cf 
human life is sacrificed to the pride and ambition of the kiiij^ 
and the warlike spirit of the olue&. 

The waste of human life is not confined to the wars of hostile 
tribes. There are two festivals — annual customsy as they are 
called — ^in which the king and ohiefe endeavour to propitiate the. 
wrath of their ancestors by a multitude of victima On one occa- 
sion, while Mr. Freeman, the Wesleyan missionary, was on a viat 
to the capital, one of these funeral customs took place in its M 
barbarity, and more than forty victims were sacrificed in two 
days. The victims are generally chosen from foreign slaves and 
criminals. This, however, is not always the case ; sometimes 
unprotected persons are seized in the streets^ and hurried off to 
be immolated. 

In respect to their religious state it is remarkable that whikfc 
they have a multitude of idols, the Ashantees have some vague 
idea of a Supreme Being. But, like the Athenians of old, He 
is to them <Hhe unknown God." To this being they give 
the name of Ya/nkwm/pon^ which is compounded of Ya/Asr^ 
friend, and jcxm, great. The idea, therefore^ which this term 
conveys is. The Great FrievuL To this the Eantees add, 
Momah, gramdftUher, or father of ally so that Tafnhjmp(m- 
Momah signifies. The Great Friend, the fcUher of aU. There 
are other terms applied to this " unknown God," which go very 
far to show that, if they were honestly to follow the dictEites of 
their conscience, they would cease to bow down to the stocks of 
wood and stone which they have set up as the objects of their 
worship. 

One of the terms given to this being is Teihmiy which is 
composed of Yeh, to make, and emiy me. Another is, 
Titeqv^anfra/rrmmhy which signifies, he endwreth for ewr. 
Here, then, are the two ideas of Omnipotence and etemitj. 
May we not apply the words of the Apostle in Komans L to 
this people : " For the invisible things of him from the creaticm 
of the world are clearly seen, being understood by the things 
which are made, even his eternal power and Grodhead; so that 
they are without excuse : because that, when they knew God, 
they glorified him not as God, neither were thankful; bat 
became vain in their own imaginations, and their foolish heart 
was darkened. Professing themselves to be wise they became 
fools, and changed the glory of the uncorruptible God into an 
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) made like unto conmptible man, and to birdg, and four- 
1 beasts, and ereeping things." The deities to which the 
al name of Fetish has been given are identified with some 
e most striking objects of nature. The rivers are sup- 
to be their particular habitations. The rivers TcmdOy 
M, and the Prah are favourite deities of the Ashantees. 
atter of these is called Boswmprdky or the eacred river. 
iimated nature also furnishes various objects of superstition 
ir«ieratioiL In some cases animals are deified, — as the 
rd, panther, and wol£ In other oases reptiles are con- 
id sacred, — as the serpent and crocodile; and in some 
ices even insects supply objects of veneration, 
the objects of nature are added those of human device : 
hence ii m«.3r cas« rude figures carved in wood and 
nI with red ochre constitute the household god. The 
8 are a very numerous body, and are divided into two 
b; those who attend at the Fetish houses and perform the 
I of religion, and those who itinerate through the country, 
ning a set time in one place. Both these classes are main- 
I by the offerings of the people. The sum given is expected 
in proportion to the station and wealth of the individual 
e power of the priest is very great ; and this of necessity, 
se the people are taught that the evils which afflict them 
reduced by supernattuul means, and can only be removed 
pematural agency. Now as the priests alone are supposed 
able to exert this agency, it is a natural consequence of 
fstem that the people are entirely in the hands of these 

In a word, they axe priest-ridden, 
ne of the traditions held by the people are remarkable as 
g in them the faint outlines of truth, 
e example may suffice. Respecting the creation of man, 
leld that God created three white men, three black men, 
ji equal number of women of each colour. In order to 
them no room for complaint. He allowed them to fix their 
lestiny by giving them the choice of good and evil A 
box was placed upon the ground, together with a sealed 
. ■ The black men had the first choice; and they took the 
expecting that it contained all that was desirable. On 
ig it they found that it contained only a piece of gold, 
iron, and some other metal, of which they did not know 
la The white men opened the paper, and it told them 
ngs. All this is supposed to have taken place in Africa, 
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where it is beliered the gods left the blacks -with the Asm 
they had made under the care of inferior deities. The irlute 
men were conveyed away to the water-side^ where they were 
taught to make a small ship, which took them to another 
country, from whence, after a long period, they returned with 
all kind of merchandise to barter with the black, whose choioe 
of gold in preference to knowledge had doomed them to 
inferiority. 

The general notion of a future state is deeply impressed on 
the minds of the people ; but it is sadly mixed up with the most 
degrading superstitions. It is supposed that at death the sod 
passes into another world, where it existB in a state of con- 
sciousness and activity. The life of the soul in this state is fsap- 
posed to correspond with the life lived on earth. In a wod, 
the state, the pursuits, and the rank are all reacted and enjoyed. 
It is easy to see that this belief leads to those fearful samficei 
of human life which disgrace the history of this peopla Thna^ 
if a man dies, they consider that he will require his wives and 
servants to wait upon him, and hence the slaughter of tbe 
household. 

Such is Ashantee. What a field for missionaiy enterprise ! 
Oh that there was a more general knowledge <^ her wants! 
Would that there was a more burning zeal in the Christum 
Church to make known the Gospel ! Oh, that the Sun of 
Kighteousness might arise in the midst of this fistrlmflaft with 
light and healing on His wings ! 

Dahomet. — Between the kingdom of AaharUee on the west^ 
and Yoruha on the east, is the large aud powerful kingdom of 
Dahomey. It extends from the sea-coast on the south to the 
Kong Mountains on the north, being about a hundred and 
eighty miles wide, and about two hundred long. 

It was not until the early part of the eighteenth century that 
the people of this country became known to us. About the year 
1724 one of their kings overrun and conquered the kingdom 
of Ardra, which lay between him and die sea coast. Nov 
the King of Dahomey holds absolute sway over all the 
sea-ports on the coast, and exacts tribute from all who enter 
them. 

The king is an absolute monarch; yea, more than this, he is 
a tyrant. His subjects consider him a demi-god, and as a 
consequence never question his actions. When any of the 
people approach his person they prostrate themselves fiat on the 
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i, and oorer their heads with earth. His meals are 

m secret^ and should any one see the action he is put 

tb. 

. king is considered the proprietor of aU the land, all 

IB produced on it, and all the peopla All, therefore, 

is slayes, and come and go at his bidding. The 

1 are his especial property, and no one can have a wife 

he purchase her from the king, or has one conferred 
lim for his bravery. 

present king has appropriated no less than three thousand 
1 to his own use. Once a year the women are distributed ; 
Miing given to the chiefs as reward for bravery, the others 
; a fixed price. The money paid for the purchase is laid 
feet of the king. All the strongest women are reserved 
I king's army ; about 5,000 of these amazons — as they are 
—are at the present time in the royal service. After a 
' training they make the best of soldiers, and surpass all 
in their bravery and daring; on account of this tike king 
I to have them around him in all times of great peiil. 
igbt be expected, these amazons become masculine, and 
L true feminine refinement. 

main part of the revenues of the king are derived from 
ive trade, and to this ciroiunstance may be attributed the 
ince of his majesty to abolish that nefarious traffic. If 
>ald once be suppressed, attention would be paid to the 
i resources of the country, which are very great, and 
, if properly developed, would render this now exhausted 
y one of the finest portions of Western Africa, 
m the nature of the soil, the regularity of the seasons, 
le geographical position of the country, it is natural to 
le that if attention was paid to industrial pursuits its ports 

be well supplied with goods and mudh fr^uented by 
mts. 

natural products of the soil include the cotton plant and 
luL Were these last-mentioned products cultivated the 
le produced from them would be very gi*eat, and might 
rse of time repair the desolation of former years. And if 
benefits of commerce were added the blessings of Christi- 
the present reckless waste of human life would be stopped, 
aumerous as well as a prosperous people be found. Then 
cease to flow the blood of human sacrifices — ^then would 
he revolting sight of skull-paved court-yards — ^then the 
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war cry would give place to the songs of peace — then this abode 
of cruelty would become the habitation of gentleneas and affiae- 
tion — ^then the physical courage of the amazon would be dumged 
for the truer courage of the mother; and what is now tihe 
domain of the evil one would become *' the kingdom of ibe 
Lord and of his Christ" 

The population of Dahomey is estimated at two hundred 
thousand; a very considerable portion of this number iie 
captives and slaves. The army numbers twenty thoofland, 
of which number, as has been previously stated^ Jwe tkmumd 
a/rt women. 

The sea-ports of Popo, Whydah, Porto Hovo^ and Badagiy 
are under the jurisdiction of the king. Of these Whydah ii 
the most important. Its present population is about tweh« 
thousand, of a very mixed character, consisting of native^ 
adventurers from Cape Ooast^ and firee blacks from BmubL 
This mixed population seems to have made progress in little 
else than vice. Indeed, here may be found some of the viket 
of the human race. The heathenism of this kingdom is of the 
most d^rading character. Amongst the numerous objecte 
worshipped by the people the 9nak& stands foremost In tiiH 
middle of the town of Whydah and other places a house is 
provided for the exclusive use of these creatures. Much care 
is bestowed upon them — ^indeed, more than is taken of human 
life. At the sight of these reptiles the people bow themselTee 
to the ground, and show them idl possible reverenca At certain 
seasons of the year they are taken through the town by the 
priests, and honours are shown them. The penalty of deatii 
is incurred if any person should injure them. These creatures 
are employed by the priest to detect any one guilty of withcraft. 
The method adopted is the following : — ^The priest holds the 
serpent in his hands whUe the susj^cted person is brought 
within its reach ; if it should bite the suspected one, it is taken 
as an evidence of his guilt It is not difficult to see that lij 
skilful training the serpent may be made to do the will of the 
priest Images of the most uncouth form are to be found in 
all towns and in the dwellings — ^these are worshipped by all 
classes of the people. 

Passing from the western to the eastern side of the Bio 
Volta, we enter that part of the coast which has received the 
name of the SUwe Coast This territory was once the moifc 
populous and best cultivated part of Western Africa. 
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The mo0t easterly portion of this tract is called Benin. The 
ooaat here ia penett^ by the ^ous minor riven wUch 
form the outlets of the Niger, and, being low and marshy, is 
the most unhealthy part of the west coast. 

Formerly the sl^ve-trade was carried on with much vigour 
and success. Of late years, however, the British squadron has 
kept it well in check ; and, as a consequence of the restraints 
put upon this traffic, the natives have turned their attention 
to the legitimate commerce in the natural products of the 
oonntry. 

On the rivers, especially the Bonny, may now be seen many 
large ships waiting to take in cargoes of palm oil The 
quantity of this valuable product which is exported is yearly 
inoroasing. 

YoKCJBA. — ^Tothe west of jSemn lies the Toruha Country, which 
extends firom the sea-coast to the Niger. This river separates it 
fimn the kingdom of Nufi. The principal sea-port of Yomba is 
Lagos. This town, being situated at the mouth of a large 
river, which penetrates &r into the interior of the country, and 
on the banks of a navigable lagoon, commimicating with the 
principal outiets of the Niger, was, for many years, the most 
notable slave-market on the west coast. For nearly a quarter 
of a century this abominable traffic was kept up by the 
Spanish and Portuguese settlers, in spite of the efforts of the 
l&ig1ift>> to put it down. In the year 1852, the place was 
taken by storm. It is now under the jurisdiction of the British 

About seventy-five miles from the coast, on the baTiks of the 
Qgon, is the town of Abbeokuta, containing, at the present time, 
an estimated population of 150,000 persons. 

The foundfl^on of this town was owing to the following inte- 
resting drcumstanoe : — ^About thirty-five or forty years ago, a 
ftiw dec^nding bands, threatened and annoyed by the continual 
dave-hunts carried on in their neighbourhood, retired to a 
large cavern, near the banks of the Ogun, as a place of security 
against their enemies. From time to time, they were joined by 
others, who^ like themselves, desired peace and security ; and 
thus they became a small community, banded together for 
mutual defence. At first they were afraid to leave their hiding- 
plaoa As their numbers increased, they built themselves houses 
to dwell in, and engaged in agriculture. They called the group 
of houses in which they dwelt " Underetonef^* or Abbeokuta^ in 
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honour of the Gavem in which the first fiigitiYeB found a plaee 
of conceahnent. 

About twenty-five years ago an event occurred which im 
by Gkxi made the means of infasing new life into this interaftrng 
community : — A number of free negroes from Sierra Leon^ wlio 
had formerly been taken from this region, and who^ haviDg 
acquired some property, purchased a small vessel, viaited 
Lagos for trada Here they became acquainted with some of 
their own nation, and, in some cases, met with members (^ihfiu 
own fiimily. In the course of trade, they receivad mum 
informati(H:i respecting Abbeokuta, which, by this time, had 
grown into considerable importance^ and had made a bold stand 
against the slave-trade. 

When this company returned to Sierra Leone, they made 
known what they had heard respecting Abbeokuta. - This led 
many of the free negroes to resolve upon an immediate retain 
to their native land ; some, jit is true, with the hope of guD, 
but others with a nobler desire— even to make known to tiieir 
fellow-countrymen the Gospel, which they had now learned to 
value. 

Several companies of these free negroes arrived at differeDt 
times in Abbeokuta. A 11 were well received by the inhahitantB^ 
In many cases, relatives, who had been separated for more than 
twenty years, had the satisfaction of meeting together. Parents 
and children, sisters and brothers, were once more wrapt in 
each others' arms. After a time, missionaries followed in the 
track of these emigrants ; and hence spining up schools and 
churches, which quickly did their work of aiding civilization 
and establishing Christianity. Among the first of these 
missionaries was Henry Crowther, a native of the Yoruba 
country, who had been shipped as a slave in 1822. The veesel 
in which he was confined was captured by the British, and 
Crowther was taken to the colony of Sierra Leone, where he 
was educated, became a Christian, was ordained a minister, and, 
when he returned to his native land, commenced translating 
the Bible into the Yoruban language. He found his mother 
and two sisters here. Since that time, he has had the happineas 
of seeing them all become Christians. 

The growth and increasing power of Abbeokuta aroused the 
anger and jealousy of the King of Dahomey ; and more than 
once he has organized an attack on the place, in the hope of 
subduing it^ and reducing its inhabitants to a state of slavexy. 
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These will be noticed when we speak of the Mission opera- 
tiQn& 

Benin.— >*PBflBing' over the Gradoo Lake to the east, the 
tntvriler enters that part of the coast of Africa named Benin. 
This territory extends about 200 miles, and nearly the whole of 
llie ooontry forms the delta of the Niger. The numerous 
bnuehes of this river communicate with each other, and, on 
account of the flatness of the surrounding country, often over- 
flow their banks ; and, being thickly wooded, the whole district 
18 izyuxious to European constitution& About fifty miles from 
Benin, and situated upon another estuaiy, is the Island of 
Waiee. This is the principal sea-port and commercial dep6t of 
the kingdom. The town, which is named after the island, 
contains a population <^ about 5,000. 

Fonnerly, <^e slave-^anule was carried on to a great extent ; 
bat^ sinoe the restraints laid upon it by the British, the 
inhaibitaatB have turned their attention to commercial pursuits. 
In consequence of this, the natural resources of the country are 
being developed. On the river Bonny, there is now one of the 
most flourishing palm-oil dep6t8 ou the whole coast Sometimes 
as many as fifteen ships from Liverpool are anchored in the 
imr at the «une ^ waitiDg fo/ougoes of this valuable 
product. 

The character and habits of the inhabitants of this part of 
the coast are very bad. The Bev. J. L. Wilson thus describes 
ihem : — 

*' They are thievish, turbulent, grossly addicted to intemper- 
ance ; and, were it not for the fear of summary punishment 
by the men-of-war on the coast, they would, at any time, 
not hesitate to perpetrate the most atrocious viUanies upon the 
white men who visit their country. Perhaps a more degraded 
or barbarous people are nowhere else to be f bimd on the coast of 
Africa." 

PlMBing on still towards South Africa, the traveller reaches 
Ae PonffO Ccwntry^ which extends over a space of four hundred 
miles in length, and frx)m sixty to two hundred miles in 
Iweadth. 

This country ie inhabited by a number of independent tribes. 
Along the sea-coast are found, the Kameroons; Banaka, Benga, 
Gabun, Cape Lopez, or Orungu, and the Kama peopla 
Between the sea-ooast and the moimtains are found, the 
Sbakani% Bakeles, Shebas, Yebwis, and the Fangwes. 

N 
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The Kamerocns are a numerouA people, and inhabit tlie 
country on the shores of the river of the same nama Befoie 
they were yiated by European missionaries, they were noted 
for their thievish habits. Their language has been reduced to 
writing, and some religious books have been circulated anuxogst 
them. From all that travellers say respecting this people^ it is 
evident that they are most fiivourable subjects for miiwionary 
operations. 

ITie Bamaka ptoph inhabit that part of the country which is 
between the Ejuneroon Biver and tiie Bay of Oorisoo. In their 
physical character, they are more like the Kaffirs of the Gape of 
€k>od Hope, than any other tribe inhabiting the western coast 
Their moral charaoter is, in many respects, superior to that of 
their neighbours. Their manners are simple and Tery primitiTa 
Their dwellings are the rudest huts, whidi, in some cases, are 
elevated above the ground to the height of t^ feet, and have to 
be entered by climbing a ladder. They hare some veij 
stringent laws among themselves, and they never £ul to infliek 
the penalty of a broken law upon the ofibnder, whatever may be 
his station in life. 

Both theft and adultery are punished with death. 

The women seem to delight in disfiguring their faces. Large 
holes are made, both in the ears and noses, large enough to 
admit the fingers to pass through. In these holes they wear 
large pieces of fat meat. 

The men are celebrated for their skill in managing their 
canoes. They make very small ones of cork wood, which do not 
weigh more than eight or ten pounds. These canoes are veiy 
narrow, — ^too narrow for an ordinary-sieed man to sit in.— A 
seat is, therefore, placed across the middle of the boat. On this 
a man sits^ and, with the aid of very small paddles, propek it 
with marvellous speed, even in the roughest sea. When 
propelling with both hands, they will often use one foot to hale 
out the water which has accumulated in the canoe* Some- 
times they use their feet instead of their hands to propel 
their boat. When tired of passing roimd a ship, they will 
climb the side with one hand, and haul up the canoe witii the 
other. 

The Corisco or Btnga people occupy the Island of Ooiifloo 
and the coast between Cape St John on the north and Cape 
Clara to the south. The number of the tribe is supposed to be 
about 8,000, although very many more speak the Benga Ian* 
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gaage. They tie move ciyilized than some of the tribes on the 
maiiilaTKL Their langnage has been reduced to writing by the 
uamaoBtim, so that now tiie €k>spel can be preached to them by 
Beans of the written word. 

doe^y allied to this tribe, in language, habits, customs, and 
superstitions, are the inhabitants of the Qabun, Cape Lopez, and 
Onpe St Oatherine. 

ITie HRpongwe people are found on the banks of the Gaboon 
River, within thirty miles of the sea. Once they were numerous 
and powerful ; but, through intemperance, and the demands of 
the slave-trade, they have dwindled down to a small number. 
As a whole^ however, they are wealthy and inteUigent. They 
possess great capacity for improvement. 

The majority of the adult male population can speak either the 
Bn^ish or the French language with tolerable fluency. Their 
language has been reduced to writing, and the Bible and several 
other books have been translated into it, and have found a 
ready circulation among the people, many of whom, by 
means of the Ohriatian missionaries, have received a good 
education. 

MissioirABY Operations our thb West Coast of Africa. 

Firetf A Oenercd Survey o/the Work of the varums Mieeion 

Sadetiee amongst the Negroes, 

The Church of Rome claims the honour of being the first to 
proclaim the Oospel to the benighted tribes of Western Africa. 
As early as the fifteenth century, the Eomish missionaiies were 
at work in this part of the world ; and they prosecuted their 
work with an energy and a zeal which may teach the Protestant 
Chnrehes a lesson. For more than two centuries, these sons of 
the Church laboured, amidst difficulties and discouragements 
whidh would have damped the ardour of any but those who 
weie animated by a seal greater than that of a worldling or an 
hilling. 

At one time. Borne had her Missions at Kongo, Loango, 
Aiigola, Cape Lopez, Waree, Benin, Whydah, Sierra Leone, 
Qoree, and Sene^d. Li most of these places, all traces of 
these Missions have passed away; and, with the exception of 
t^one settlements which properly belong to Koman Catholic 
oonntries, the Church of Borne is doing nothing at the preseut 
day for the evangelization of Africa. 

N 2 
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The earliest efforts of the Protestant Chnroh to ehristiamn 
the negro r^oea were made hy the Morovian Brethren in the 
year 1736. In that year two Brethren settled on the Gold 
Coast One of these died soon after his arrival in the oonntiy. 
The other continued to labour alone for more than thirty yean. 
In 1768 five others were sent to reinforce the missioii, three of 
whom died soon after their arrival in the country. In a ahoit 
time four more were sent to supply the deficiency thus made. 
In a few years the whole of these were removed by death, and 
the mission was finally abandoned in 1770. 

In the year 1751 the Sodefy for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts sent out a single missdonazy to tha 
neighbourhood of Cape Coast Castla He remained four yean 
in the country, and succeeded in inducing three native yooths 
to visit England for the purpose of being educated. 

One of these received a University training at Oxford, was 
ordained a minister, and, returning to his native country, 
officiated at Cape Coast Castle for more than fifty yeaxs. No 
particular record is to be found of the results of his work. 
Doubtless, however, it was not without many beneficial eflfeota 

In 1795 an attempt was made by the Baptists to foond a 
misfflon, and two missionaries were sent out to Siena Leona 
Nothing was done by these men, and very shortly, &om 
the ill health of one, and from other causes, the project was 
abandoned. 

In 1797 a combined effort was made by the Scotch, GHa^w, 
and London Missionary Societies to establish a mission smoiDg 
the Fulahs, a powerful Mohammedan tribe residing in the 
neighbourhood of Sierra Leone. Six missionaries were sent out 
When they arrived at Sierra Leone they found the Fulah 
country involved in war ; so the idea of establishing a miaaion 
among them had to be abandoned. The missionaries then 
determined to turn their attention to other places, and it was 
agreed that the agents of each Society should form a separate 
mission — one on the Bullom Shore, another at Kio Pongas, and 
the third in the Susa country. Nothing much was acoom- 
])lished, and, on account of the murder of one of the number, 
and the failure of health of the rest, the whole affair was given 
up, and thus ended the third unsuccessful attempt to carry the 
light of the Gospel to the benighted millions of West Afiica. 

In 1811 the Wesleyan Missionary Society commenced its 
operations in Western Africa. The first station formed was in 
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Sierra Leone ; the next^ on the banks of the Gambia, among 
the Mandingoes ; a third, on the island of St. May. In 1834 
the coast of Guinea was occupied, and in fbor years the 
mission had extended itself &r into the interior of the country, 
and was superintended by the Rev. Thomas Freeman, a coloured 
man of education. Mr. Freeman undertook many missionary 
toDis iid» the interior, «md vkited the capitals of Ashante^ 
Bahom^, and Yoruba. 

The Baptist Missionary Society attempted to establish a 
mission at Sierra Leone in 1795, but failed. From that time 
until 1841 nothing more was done by this Society. In this 
latter year two missionaries were sent to explore the island of 
Fernando Po, and the adjacent country on the mainland, with 
a yiew to establish a mission on that jyart of the coast They 
oigiuiized a church at Fernando Po^ and commenced two 
missions on the mainland, the one at Bimbia, and the other at 
tiie Kameroon River. Great success attended these efforts, and 
all promised well, when they were expelled by order of the 
l^panish Gbverbment, and their places occupied by the Roman 
(ktholic missionaries 

These Romish missionaries stayed but a few months, and, on 
their departure, the Protestant agents resumed their former 
work, and have continued it without interruption imto the 
present tima 

In 1828 a company of missionaries belonging to the Basle 
Missionaiy Society arrived at Christianberg, the place at which, 
thirty years previous, the devoted Moravians had settled. 
Hoflt^ if not the whole, of these men fell victims to the climate. 
Abont four years afterwards three others were sent to the same 
{daoe, two of whom shared the &ite of their predecessors. The 
third, who was mercifully spared, continued to labour for many 
years. In 1843 a remforcement of twenty-four Christian 
Begroes aAived £rom the island of Jamaica; and, under the 
goidatice of the Europeans, these natives have done good service 
in the mission cause. The operations of this mission continue 
in a prosperous condition. 

In the spring of 1846 the United Presbyterian Synod of 
Scotland commenced a mission on the Old Kalabar River, in 
the Gulf of Benin. The missionaries were well received, and 
very soon the effect of work was seen. One of the first things 
done by the labourers was to reduce the language of the natives 
to writing; This done, the people were taught to read both in 
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their own language and also in English. The mission has beea 
maintained with efficiency and success up to the present tune. 

The Protestant Churches of America have done much to 
promote the evangelization of West A&ica ; and, since thejr 
turned their attention to this particular locality, have prose- 
cuted the work with great zeal and success. 

The American Baptist Union commenced their work at the 
time of the foundation of the colony of Liberia. The first 
Church in that colony was founded in 1822. 

Efforts were also made to cany the Gospel to the natives of 
Cape Mount. Several of the devoted men who went forth to 
this place found an early grave in the land of their adoption. 

Between 1822 and 1835 several converted n^roes were 
chosen by the Church to help in the mission cause. The 
language of the Basa tribe was studied and reduced to writiiig^ 
and the New Testament translated. The mission has been 
carried on to the present time. The principal agents in it now 
are natives. 

In 1833 the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missionfl sent one 
of its agents to Monrovia, to make observations, and report od 
the desiraldlity of establishing a mission there. The result of 
this was, that in 1834 a party of missionaries went forth to tibd 
work. A mission was founded, which, with some slight inter- 
ruption, has been maintained until the present time. 

In 1849 a mission was founded by l^e' same Society in the 
island of Corisco, in Southern Guinea. The language of the 
people has been studied, reduced to writing, and made the 
medium of instructing the natives in the truth of the Gk)8peL 

In 1834 the Methodist Episcopal Church commenced their 
missionary labour in Liberia, and it confined its main efforts to 
the liberian settlers. Several stations, however, were foimded 
among the natives of the ooimtry, but, from a want of know- 
ledge of the language by the agents, few results have been 
effected. The chief work of the Society has been with the 
settlers. The superintendence of this mission has been for 
many years confided to a converted free n^ra 

In the same year the American Board of Foreign Missions 
founded a mission at Cape Palmas. One of the earliest results 
of this misi»ion was the reduction of the language to writing, a 
Grammar and Dictionary of which was published, and a part of 
the New Testament was translated. After seven years of 
faithful labour, in the face of much opposition and many dia- 
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eouragements, the rnisdon was iiansfenred to Qaboon, at which 
plaos it has been ocmtinued until the present tima Two interior 
stations have been formed, one at the distance of twenty-live, 
and the other one hundred, mUes from the sea«ooast Two 
dialects of the language have been reduced to writing, and a 
part of the New Testament translated into them, as have also 
other religious publications. 

In 1836 the Protestant Episcopal Foreign Missionary Society 
oommended a mission at Osape Palmas. Much attention has 
been paid by the agents of this Society to the education of the 
young, and many hundreds of young persons have passed 
throo|^ their schools. From recent Reports of the Society it 
appears that of late there has been a very general religious 
movement among the Grebos, a tribe to which the principal 
Uxmr of this miasion has been directed. 

About the year 1842 a mission was founded by the American 
IGanonary Association in the Sherbro country, lying between 
Sierra Leone and Grand Cape Mount. 

The Southern Baptist Convention have established missions 
both in Liberia and the Yoruba country ; the latter was com- 
menoed in 1853. According to late Beports, the misidon con<« 
tinues to work successfully, and promises to be one great means 
oHnflufflicing the great country of Soudan, 



Sbcx)kdlt, The Histobt of Pabticitlab Missions. 

The Sierra Leone Misdons of the Chwreh MiasUmcviry Society. 

The operations of the Church Missionary Society in Western 
Africa date back to the year 1804. In that year two German 
Lutheran missionaries sailed for Africa^ and commenced a 
nuBBion among <^e Susa tribe, on the banks of the Rio Pongas, 
about 100 miles from Sierra Leone. For a period of eleven 
years these pioneers laboured amidst many dangers and diffi- 
culties. Of the fifteen who entered the field at different 
times^ seven found an early grave in that distant land. After 
much discouragement, the missionaries succeeded in learning 
tiie language of the Susa tribe, and so were able to preach to 
them '' Jesus and the Resurrection." When two schools and 
churches had been erected, and when all promised well for 
fiitore success^ the agents of the slave-dealers interfered, the 
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whole establiflhment was deshroyed, and the xninunuaieB 
compelled to retreat^ and take refuge in the ookmy of fiiem 
Leone. 

Here, then, as in many other oasee^ the purposes of Qod 
seemed to be defeated, and the enemies of tnitH to trinmpb. 
The sequel, howeyer, will show that God utterly oonfoonded 
the plan of His enemies, and out of the system of slaTBty ilself 
brought its own destruction. 

In 1812 a new station was opened aa the Bnllom Bhore^ and 
another on the B.io Dembia. At Canoffee a church was eieoted 
and fifty children baptized. This act of aggression on the part 
of the missionaries provoked the opposition of the slave-dealsn^ 
and idtimately the little company of christian soldiers tren 
compelled to retreat 

It was with the greatest satis&otion that the alave-dnlen 
beheld the £Eulure of the missionariea Btit the men who were 
driven back were simple-minded enough to believe what Qod 
had said, — " I will work, and who shall let )" In these wodb 
they beheld His purpose and power, and so, relying upon Ittvine 
aid, they renewed the attack, and rested not untU they did 
succeed. 

Sierra Leone now became the home of the missLonaries ; and 
here have been exhibited some of the brightest examples of the 
power of the Gospel in civilizing the most degraded of the 
human race ; and here has been given the most emphatic 
denial to the assertion so often made by the unbelievers, that 
the African race are incapable of mental and moral improve- 
ment It was here that both King and Crowther lived as 
heathens, were converted, and afterwards laboured successfully 
as christian ministers, at once an honour to their country and 
a glory to their race. 

For a time all missionary efforts were confined to the colony, 
which place was ultimately made the basis of operation in con^ 
ducting a more vigorous, a more systematic, and a msm 
successful attack upon the stronghold of heathenism. 

At the first, very little progress was made in the work of 
evangelization. The missionaries, however, continued to labour 
in faith and hope, and were at last rewarded. 

By the close of the year 1825, out of a population of about 
10,000 liberated Africans, there were 3,000 regular attendants 
on public worship. For several years after this there appears 
to have been a season of stagnation and discouragement While 
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the population liad been doubled, the nnmber of -worshippers 
lenuuned the some^ and the number of communicants decroBUsed. 

This unsatis&ctory state of things continued uotil the dose 
of the year 1835, when there appeared signs of a happy change 
throughout the whole mission. Speaking of that period, a 
writer in the '^ Church Missionary Intelligencer" says : — " From 
that period the mission progressed. The annual return of the 
communicants increased year by year, by a progressive growth 
of a healUiful aud satis&ctory character, until the year 1842, 
wheoDy by the blessing of Qod on the means used, the moral 
aspect of the colony had completely chanced. Instead of a 
i^ of Bative ageifta, which hkd so Vained^ ini<«ionaries at 
the end of the £rst fourteen years of labour, there were no fewer 
than forty catechists and others engaged in sowing the seed of 
DiTine truth amongst their fellow-countrymen, old and young; 
more than 6,000 persons statedly attended Divine worship, 
beside 5,287 (diildren and adults in the Sabbath aud day schools; 
while, dispersed throughout the different stations, were to be 
found 1,300 communicants, and as many candidates for 
baptism." 

We cannot be surprised at the somewhat slow progress of 
the Gospel when we take into account the terrible degiadation 
and superstition of the people who formed the main element in 
the colony. 

Mr. Weeks, when giving an aocoimt of the work in the 
district of Hastings, tiius writes : — " During this quarter I 
have witnessed more of the ignorance and idolatry of the 
liberated Africans than in all ti^e previous time that I have 
been in Africa. How much remains to be done in this colony ! 
and how earnest ought we to be in prayer that God would bless 
our labours to tbis d^praded people I 

''Early in August last (1831), in consequence of a Circular 
issued by Governor Findlay, which prohibited any one from 
aamficing to idols, six persons were brought to me, as Justice 
of the Peace, for having, contrary to the new law, killed several 
fowls^ and offered them in sacrifice to an idol named Headon. 
It is a rough figure, made of wood, tattooed all round the head. 
The hands are fasb&ned to its side. Its height is about eighteen 
inches. This god is considered to afford comfort in time of 
affliction. Should any female be delivered of twins, and one 
child die, the parent goes to the Greegree (charm) m^an, and 
obtains one of these gods, to serve as a substitute for the dead 
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child, and to benefit the living one. If the cihikl shoold 
become sick, the parents pnt j to the Headon to restore their 
child to healthy and to bless him. To know what answer will 
be given to their piayerRi the parent divides a Kolah (a native 
fruit) into four partSi and throws them on the groond befoie 
Headon : if the round part of the greater number of pieces 
when on the groond, remain upward, it is a good answer; they 
will then sacnfioe a goat or sheep to Headon. 

** While I was expressing my sorow and pity for these poor. 
Ignorant people, the oonaAable who had brought the psrtMB 
before me said ^lat there were jdenty of Greegrees in Hiwtingi 
On my hearing this — ^for I was not at all aware of it— I 
requested that all the idols to which any sacrifice was offiered 
might be brought to me. The same evening four baskets faQ 
of idols, of various kinds, were brought On the foUowing 
morning I sent for all the persons from whom the idols wero 
taken : they were all of the Aku Nation. I then told them, 
through an interpreter, that as they were broo^t to this 
country by means of the English Government^ to wh<mi thej 
were aJl indebted for their freedom and otiier privil^es^ thej 
should endeavour to conform themsdves both to the En|^ 
laws and to the laws of the great God, especially as those laws 
were intended for their good. I then explained to them the 
Governor's Circular relative to the matter in question. Thej 
all assured me that they had not heard anything of the 
Governor's Letter before. 

" By this time my piaznt was crowded with about 150 Akns. 
I asked one of the Gre^ree men, named Fagboo^ to explain to 
me the nature of these gods, which were then placed before 
them. Fagboo commenced the history of his god by sayings 
through an interpreter (for he did not know anything of the 
English language), that he had worshipped him eight years. 
During this period Fagboo sacrificed kolahs, fowls, and occa- 
sionally a ram. Shangoo, which is the name of his god, was 
first good to him when he had been sick eight months : he 
sacrificed a ram to him, who then made him welL If Fsgboo 
wanted employment^ he would offer a fowl to Shangoo^ who 
would be sure to bless him. If a thief had stolen anything out 
of Fagboo's house or fiBurm, he kneels down to Shuigoo^ and 
Shangoo tells him the very person who has robbed him ; or, if 
any person has had anything stolen frmn him, and comes to 
Fagboo to know who ia the thie^ Shangoo will directly tdl 
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Fagboo ; but Fagboo will not tell the penon that wag robbed 
who the thief is, lert he should carry the palaver to the white 
maa ; but he telLs the man to keep it in lus heart, and Shangoo 
will aoon make the thief come again to steal something from 
him, when the person, by lying in wait, will catch him, and get 
the thief punished for both offenoes. 

** Shangoo^-^ e., the god of thunder — ^ia made of wood, like 
a large mortar. The blood of sacrifice is always applied to 
Shangoa Whenever it thunders, ail the worshippers of Shangoo 
pray to him to be preserved from danger ; and they believe that 
if the thunder injures any person or his house, that that person 
has been doing something very wicked to make Shangoo angry 
with him. ThxiB are the poor, ignorant Africans stUl blinded 
if the god of this world, and led captive by him at his wilL 

'^ Another god is named Ellebar — i e., the DeviL It is made 
of mud and clay ; a very ugly figure, and smalL It is supposed 
to possess power to compel men to sin; and all those who 
wonhip and trust in him believe that he will make them wise 
to do evil, and, at the same time^ prevent any one detecting 
ihem in their wicked practices. Should any of the Ellebar's 
wonhippers quarrel with another, he repeats the foUowing 
words, — ' Ellebar oebah ewah,' that is, calling on the Devil to 
kill him. This is generally considered a great curse. 

"The name of the next god is Orchung-^0., the god of 
water. There is a small quantity of water kept in a little 
vessel, for the purpose of baptizing both children and adults. 
The head person at this ceremony puts his finger into the water 
which is in the vessel, and wets the person who is to be 
baptized on the head, breast^ and back. Should any one who 
has been baptized fall sick, he goes or sends to Orchimg, to 
inquire whether he, or any other god, is angry with him, that 
he may do sacrifice, in order that his sickness may be taken 
away." 

Notwithstanding such discouraging scenes as that just de- 
Msribedy there were many proo& given in diiOTerent parts of the 
colony that the Lord was owning His work. Thus the Bev. F. 
Bultmann, writing from the Sea District in 1840, says : — 

" I have pleasure in being able to state that the congregation 

continually increasing in numbers and growing in importance. 

Not a few of the people are sincere inquirers aher truth ; and 

here are others, of established christian character, who, I can 

confidently affirm, have imbibed the spirit and exercise the 
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principle of the QoepeL Some few, -with unqaestBODaUft 
sincerity, have expressed their ardent denre to prodaim the 
wonders of a Savionr^s lore to thdur benighted ootrntrymen. 
Indeed, one of the oommunioants declared to me^ last ni^t^ 
that, next to seeing and speaking to his own parents, who mort 
probabl J were not alive, his principal motive for wiidiing to p 
back to his country was to see the man who first tied tlra chain 
round his neck, and sold him as a slave ; and to tell him, tliat 
he had not only no malice whatever in Ids heart against him, 
but that, for the infinite good which he had by that cruel act 
unwittingly entailed upon him, he had come to return him 
his warmest thanks, and would do all in his power to make Mm 
enjoy those blessings which had been, through God's mercy) 
conferred upon himself. After depicting, with the utacsfc 
calmness and moderation, the really cruel circumstances con- 
nected with his first capture— how his yotmg limbs (for he itm 
then a boy) were fettered with chains, which were tied not (XeAj 
round his neck and waist, but on lus feet and hands likewise ; 
and how, after that, he was violently torn away from the kat d 
his little sisters, whom he ardently loved — he declared, uid hii 
declaration I believe to be quite true, that now his pitf for timl 
man who had thus cruelly treated him was so great^ and his 
desire for his salvation so ardent^ that sometimes, when occupied 
with these thoughts, he could not sleep for whole ni^ts ; bnt^ 
being imable to do more, he felt constrained to make his requesis 
known to Ckxi, by interceding for the man in prayer. 

" What can this be, but the influence of His love who, in His 
dying moments, under the most excruciating pains on the ciosb, 
exclaimed, * Father, forgive them ! for they know not what tiiey 
do ' ) May His forgiving love, which is able to remove an 
ocean of guilt and sin, be soon proclaimed and felt in the 
remotest comers of this vast country and the world itself !" 

The christian negroes manifested great interest in the aboli- 
tion of slavery. The following address, written by a liberated 
African, in October, 1842, speaks well for both the head and the 
heart of the writer. 

The address is dated "Freetown, Oct 12, 1842 " :— 

" I herewith propose and suggest a few things of a very 
important and interesting character, which I humbly pray yon 
to peruse, and to consider carefully ; and, if they ^oold be 
approved by you, to lose no time in attending to them. 

" It has long been my earnest wish and desire to bring these 
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things before yoiH— ever since the year 1840, when I heard that 
there were some good noblemen in England who had assembled 
together for the purpose of forming a Society for the sappression 
and extinction of the traffic in hnman flesh in this our native 
ooontryy and that his Boyal Highness Prince Albert was one 
of this truly beoevdlent company. And not only was it their 
object to put donm this awful traffic, but also to be instru- 
mental in scattering the light of the Gospel through every part 
of this vast continent^ that its inhabitants might be brought to 
^know the <»ily true €k)d, and Jesus Christ whom he has sent,' 
of whose holy name they have never yet heard, and upon 
whom they have never yet believed ; for < how shall they call on 
in whimL they have not believed? and how sluill they 
in him of whom they have not heard ) and how shall 
they hear without a preacher? and how shall they preach 
ezo^ they be sent 1' And we may ask. How can they be sent 
without sack exertions as are being made by the good people in 
England, who axe actuated by the Spirit of €kxl to do what they 
can for tiie benefit of degraded Africa 1 All praise, honour, and 
f^ocy to Qod ; and thanks and blessing to the kind inhabitants 
of that country 1 

^Having been prevented from putting these wishes and 
desires of mine into execution by the severe illness through 
which I have been called to pass, it was not until now that I 
have had an apportonily of laying this humble address before 
you. 

" Thoee gentlemen above mentioned have formed and esta- 
blished a Society, called ' The Society for the Extinction of the 
Sli{,v6-txadei and the Civilization of Africa;' and, for the 
acoomplishment of these important objects, have, as many of 
you are aware, despatched an expedition to the Birer Kiger, 
under the superintendence of wise and valuable men, many of 
whom have &dlen victims to the climate of that insalubrious 
region. Bnt^ notwithstanding these distressing drcumstances, 
they are not daunted nor discouraged^ knowing that the good 
Master in whom they have confided will, in His own time, 
bestow His E|>eGial bl^nung upon those undertakings which have 
His glory, and the happiness of His creatures, for their object. 

^ Tou must bear in mind, my dear friends^ the many sacrifices 
which the people of that favoured country have made, and still 
are making, to accom^dish their object. Time, property, and 
life are wilBngly offered up ; and all this^ not for the purpose 
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of benefiting themaelyeB, but solely that they may reeoae and 
deliyer the helpless Afiioans from slavery, degradation, and 
death. 

'* If these considerations are not snffioient to eKcite in yoa 
gratitude and thanks, allow me to remind you of the oonde* 
scensioii of the Consort of her who now sways the sceptre d 
England, who felt so deeply interested in the subject that 1m 
took an active part in one of the principal meetings which wore 
held in connexion with it 

" From the forgoing observations it may be adced. What an 
we doing ) In what way or manner are we endeavouring to 
evidence our gratitude to this Sodefy for their benevolaLee 
toward us? Though we have scarooly anything to givs— 
neither do they require anything from us-^^yet a letter of 
gratitude, with as great a sum of money as our present oarcom- 
stanoes will allow us to contribute, will, I apprehend, amie 
them that we have a lively sense of the oUigation under wliich 
they have laid us, and will be an evidence of the gratitude 
which we cherish toward them. It will also show them that 
we, as well as they, eamestiy desire to see the Gospel of Ohrist 
sent to our benighted countrymen, that they may be bron^ 
from ' the region and the shadow of death,' to see * the li^t d 
the glory of €kxl in the &ce of Jesus Christ.' 

^' With these remarks, I most humbly beg to propose that a 
letter of gratitude, with as much money as may be raised in 
this colony, be sent to the Society above named. Remember, 
St. Paul says, ' To do good and to communicate fmtgst not, for 
with such sacrifices Gkxl is well pleased' 

(Signed) <*JoHK Laiiolkt. 

" Liberated AJHca/nSf from Sierra Le&My in Ja/maica.*^ 

It may interest the reader to know that this man im 
liberated from slavery in 1822, and, on his arrival in the colony, 
was placed in the Church Missionary School at Regent, and he 
was subsequently admitted into tiie Christian Institution, was 
trained as a native schoolmaster, in which capacity he laboured 
for several years, and then became a manager ai a district and 
a magistrate. 

The year 1843 was rendered memorable by the preaching d 
the Rev. S. Crowther, who, in the month of December of that 
year, preached his first sermon in Africa to a large congr^tion 
of natives in English. The year following he commenced a 
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service in the Toraba tongue. Beferring to this, Mr. Crowther 
aayg: — 

''As the people were expecting me to open the Toraba 
Bervioe in the Musion Church, I fixed the 9th of January, at 
lialf-paat four in the afternoon, for a commencement ; and 
lequeeted the Rev. H. Rhodes to notify the same at church on 
Sunday, the 7th. After the morning service of that daj, I 
vifltted the people in their houses, especially those who never 
attended Divine service, and invited them to the Yoruba 
lervioe on Tuesday afternoon. 

*^J€m. 8, 1844 : Jfondoy.-^Was visited by the head man of 
the T<Nraba Mohammedans, who is living in the neighbourhood 
of Fourah Bay. In our conversation, I told him, among many 
other things, that I should commence a Toruba service on the 
9th, and i^ould be very glad to see him and his people there. 

**Jain. 9. — ^This afternoon, at half-past four o'clock, I opened 
the Toraba service in the Mission Church in Freetown. As 
might be expected, the novelty of the thing brought a large 
number of peo{^ together, Xorubas, Ibos, Calabas, disc., to 
witness the reading and preaching of the Gospel of Christ in a 
natiYe language, in an Ehiglish Church. Although the language 
is my native tongue^ with which I am well acquainted, yet, on 
this oocasLon, it i^^eared as if I was a babe just learning to 
Itter my mother-tongue. The work in which I was engaged, 
the place where I stood, and the c(mgregation before me, were 
ihogether so liew and strange that the whole proceeding seemed 
to myself like a dream. But the Lord supported me. I opened 
the service in English, when I read those of the prayers which 
vers not tninslated, and afterward those which were translatedi 
and a portion of St Luke's Gospel in Toruba. In the congre* 
gatioa I observed three of my Mohammedan Mends, sent by 
iheir head man to attend the service, according to promise. 
Ihe teKt«firom which I preached was taken from the lesson I 
had read to them, Luke L 35. I was glad to hear the people 
erpress thdr satis&ction at my feeble attempt to explain this 
doctrine. After service the Mohammedans followed me to my 
houses and expressed their satisfiiction at what they had heard. 
They apologized for the non-attendance of their head man, a 
stranger having called on him upon a visit, when he was making 
leady to come to the service. They wished Gknl to help me in 
this important work I had commenced." 

In the course of time, other native ministers were added to 
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the number, and, as a oonaequenoe^ new life seemed to be 
infused into the whole mission. 

That a great and permanent work was being carried (m in 
Sierra Leone, throngh the instrumentality of "die missioiiaria^ 
is placed beyond a doubt by the evidence of the most ondibie 
witnesses ; witnesses, too, not chosen from the ranks of those 
who could be charged with uttering fiJsehoods, or over-coloiirmg 
statements in order to jnrop up their caose^ or mislead tiie 
Christian public. Who, then, are the witnesses f Kot the 
paid agents of any Society ; not missionarieSi in some distent 
land, nor yet enthusiastic adyocates of foreign missions, but a 
Qommittee of the House of Commons, who, after a lengthened 
xnvestigation of the state of the Britiish settlements upon the 
west coast of Africa, gave the following testimony in &YOvr of 
the colony of Sierra Leone : — 

"To the invaluable exertions of the Church Missionfliy 
Society more especially — as, also, to a considerable exteiit^ ae 
in all our African settlements^ to the Weeleyan body — the 
highest praise is du& By their efforts, nearly (m^fifik of the 
whole population— « most unusually high proporticm in any 
country— are at school, and the effects are visible in oonsideraUe 
vnAeUectuoiX^ mortd, and religious improvement — very 0Qnside^ 
able, under the peculiar circumstances of such a colony." 

We might add much to what has been advanced in proof of 
the success which has attended the efforts of the Christian 
missionaries in this colony, but to do so would be to repeat 
what has already been said. The holy lives of some, and the 
peaceful deaths of others ; the increase of education, and the 
general advancement of the whole settlement, all bear testimonj 
to the power of the QospeL 

In the year 1860, when the last census was taken, the oitire 
population of the colony was 41,624, of which number 15,783 
were liberated Africans, 22,593 colony-bom, 2,602 native 
strangers and others, and only 181 Europeans and Americans. 
Out of this pop\ilation there were as many as 11,016 in attend- 
ance at the various schools established. Of the entire population 
only 5,094 were pagans or Mohammedans, while the number of 
Protestant Christians was nearly 30,000. 

Another interesting i^t in connexion with Sierra Leone 
mission is, that now, in a great measure, the native churches 
are self-supporting. 

In 1860 no fewer than nine churches, with all their establish- 
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nents and respcmaibilitiefl) were transferred to Hhe native 
pastorata The natiye clergy, on being thus transferred from 
iependenoe on a foreign missionary society to the more proper 
maintenance affinded by their own churches, forwarded to the 
Choroh Missionary Society the following address : — 

^^Freetoum, Sierra Leoney Jan, 21, 1862. 

^'RxY. AND Dbab Sib, — ^We, the undersigned, formerly 
agents in the service of the Church Missionary Society, desire, 
at the present stage of our work, humbly to tender our heart- 
yt gratitude to Almighty God for the many religious privileges 
we enjoy through the Society, as the honoured instrument in 
the hands of God. We have witnessed a material change in the 
diaracter of our work. The Sierra Leone mission, sustained 
for more than fifty years by the self-deDying zeal and liberality 
of British Christians, has, during the last year, passed from a 
misstonary state into a settled ecclesiastical establishment, under 
the immediate superintendence of the bishop. 

'^This is the day which many of Africa's staunch friends, 
who had served her in her day and generation, would have 
rejoiced to see. The change which has just recently taken 
place in the condition of the native church of Sierra Leone is 
too important^ we conceive, to be allowed to pass by without 
some special notice on our part. 

<* The period seems a very fitting one for calm reflection. We 
would pause and consider the way in which the Lord has led 
this mission from infancy to comparative manhood. We would 
oall to mind that the seeds of the rich harvest, which gladden 
the hearts of all God's people, were sown years gone by, in 
much weakness, in tears, yea, in the blood of a host of martyrs, 
who counted not their lives dear unto them ; that we ourselves 
have been gratuitously educated in the first place, and then 
employed in the work in which we are now engaged ; and that 
the oongr^;ations we are now serving have been gathered and 
carefully tended for more than half a century by your faithful 
missionaries. These are privileges which call forth our gratitude 
at this important juncture. We pray that a thousand rich 
blessings from above may, in return, descend upon you. 

" The separation, we hope, is merely outward : inwardly we 
shall still be united in the indissoluble bonds of the Gospel — on 
our part by respect, affection, and gratitude; on your part, we 
trust, by your prayerful sympathy, counsel, and guidance. 

^May the congregations now under our pastoral care not 

o 
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take any hurt or Hindranoe by our negligence ; bnt may ihey 
continue to grow in grace and in the knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ It ia with feelings of thankfulneas that we record 
the willingness of our people to come forward for thesuppcMt of the 
native ministry. About 600^ are being raised among them for 
this object But the chief difficulty in ti^e way is the dilapidated 
state of almost all our churches > and our people, backed by BiBhop 
Beckles (whom may God preserve 1), are making vigorous efforts 
towards the restoration of our places of worship. 

" We will not take up much of your valuable time by any 
lengthened remarks ; but, commending ourselves and w<»k to 
the sympathy and prayer of the Committee, 

^* We remain) Bev. and dear ^, yours respefltftilly, 

(Signed) "Geo. Niool, 

JOHK TfiOKAfl, 

And otheiis.'' 

In the same year, the congregations in connexion with the 
Wesleyan chapels subscribed oVer 160^. towalrdsthef^ndsofthe 
Wesleyan Mi^onary Society. 

tme tORtTBA AKO NIGER lIlSSIOKS. 

In 1841, an expedition, consisting of three steamers of the 
ftoyal Navy, was sent up the Niger by Her Majesty's Crovem- 
ment, with a view to promoting '* the substitution of an innocent 
and profitable commerce for that traffic by which the continent 
of AMca has so long been desolated." It was accompanied by 
one of the missionaries, who had spent ten years in Sierra 
Leone, the Bev. J. F. Schon, and by Mr. Samuel Crowther 
and other native teachers. 

The expedition was generally considered a failure, owing to the 
fearfiil mortality amongst the Europeans engaged in it, forty-two 
white men out of one hundred and iifby having died in sixty-two 
days. In this respect, doubtless, it was a &,ilure, but not in any 
other. In reviewing the matter, the Rev. J. F. Sehon says:— 

<' Concerning the abolition of the slave trade^ the expedition 
has been as successful, or more so, than could havp been 
expected. The King of Ibo and the Attah of Iddah have most 
readily entered into treaties, pledging themselves to abolish it ; 
and, as far as we had opportunities to observe, have carried 
them into effect. There can be no doubt that, if vessels were 
continually in the interior, they would be the means of patting 
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ah end to it altogether ; but as the native kings and chiefe have 
been — though not^ strictly speaking, promised — ^led to expect a 
more profitable trade instead of the sJaye-trade, and must have 
Bometjiing in its place — ^which, however, it seems difficult to 
procure — ^it cannot be a matter for siurprise if they should 
resume their former traffic, when they see themselves dis- 
appointed in their expectation^ and when they are delivered 
from the fear of being noticed, by the absence of men^f-war. 

*' I have made some progress in the Haussa language, though 
not as much as I expected, since we did not reach the Haussa 
country. The language is understood and spoken most exten- 
sively, and well deserves the attention of the missionaries. At 
Sierra Leone a complete knowledge of all the languages spoken 
on the banks of the Niger, and, to a great extent, in the 
interior, may be obtained ; and the best way of labouring for 
the interior would be to prepare translations of portions of 
Scripture, and sohool-books, which woidd £iicilitate the labours 
of missiouaries, either natives or Europeans, in future. All the 
experience I have gained, during my sojourn up the river, has 
confirmed my belief that it is through native agency chiefly that 
Africa must be benefited. I had frequent opportunities to observe 
that the chief objection iraised — that the natives would pay no 
attention to what their own country-people might tell them — is 
without foundation. They listened to those who were witii us 
very attentively, and often asked them to remain with them, 
and teach them better things. I know that the heads of the 
expedition are also impressed with the importance of paying 
great attention to the training of native missionaries." 

In 1854, a second Niger expedition penetrated successfully 
500 miles into the interior^ and found the natives everywhere 
anxious to receive Christian teachers. In 1857, Ma^regor 
Laird, Esq., projected and successfully carried out a tlurd 
expedition. iVom this time dates the commencement of the 
Niger Mission. In 1859, the Committee of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, referring to the subject, say : — " Two native 
clergymen and five native teachers have established themselves 
at various points on the river, with the cordial welcome of the 
people, at Onitsha, at Gbegbe, near the Confluence, and at the 
important town of Rabba. The Haussa language, spoken over 
the great district drained by the Niger, is one of the most 
important of the African tongues, being the common mediuili 
of communication throughout all north-west Africa; eastward 

o 2 
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as &r as Sierra Leone, and norUiward even to Tripoli It is 
written by the natives in Arabic character. OnisidentUe 
progress has been made in the translation into Hanssa of the 
New Testament and part of the Pentateuch." 

In 1862, the first converts were admitted into the Chxiiifeian 
Church. Referring to this, Mr. Crowther says : — 

^* September 14. — ^This day, at the morning service^ thou^ 
with fear and trembling, yet by faith in Christ, the great Head 
of the Church, who has commanded, ' €k> ye into all the woild, 
and preach the Qospel to ev^ creature, baptizLng them in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,' 
I took courage, and admitted eight adults and one infant into 
the Church by baptism in our mud chapel, in the presence of a 
congregation of 192 persons, who all sat still, with their 
mouths open in wonder and amazement at the initbition of some 
of their Mends and companions into a new religion, by a new 
and singular rite ; the form in the name of the Trinity, and at 
the signing of the cross, being translated in Nupe, and dift* 
tinctly pronounced, as each candidate knelt to be sprinkled. 
Thus nine, namely, two male adults and a male infiuit, and aiz 
female adults, were admitted into the Church this day at Gbebe^ 
as the first-finite of the Niger nuadon." ' 

When the Christian negroes who accompanied the Niger 
expedition returned to Sierra Leone, they carried with them the 
intelligence that the wars which once wasted their country had 
ceased, and that the way was open for them to return to their 
long-lost homa Very naturally, therefore, many desired to 
return to their mother-country. Those who had learned to 
value the Gospel were anxious that a missionary might go with 
them. Hearing that Mr. Townsend was about to visit Badagiy, 
the port of entrance to the Yoruba country, many of the native 
Christians wrote to the missionaries, urging that Mr. T. should 
not stay in that town, but go into the interior of the Benin 
country. The following letter is a specimen : — 

" Rev. Sir, — I have taken the opportunity of reading these 
few lines unto you. Sir, we hear that the missionary is going 
down to the Aku Land; so I write these few lines to you, that 
we wish the missionary to go to Benin country, and the king 
wiU give them ground for to build their chapeL The Benin 
king he have the ground of Legas (Regis). If the missionary 
want Badagry and Legas, they must first go to the Benin king, 
and tell him that they want to build their houses in Legas and 
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Badagry. Then the king of Benin and king of Shakree will 
drive all the Portngaese from the land. But if not so, the 
English can get no power to have ground in Legas or Badagry. 
rhe king of Shakree like to see Englishmen in their country, 
N'o Portngaese never trade with slave in that country. English 
people build their houses in the town to trade; they trade with 
palm-oil, and camwood, and ivory; the Shakree people send 
lome of their families in England to leam Englii^; so that 
make I bring this note to you, that if you believe me, all is 
well. Sir, because the Benin people like to see English people. 
A.nd I found one man (the man who accompanied him) belongs 
Beijeant Ashley's Town (Murray Town). He was bom in 
Shakree; his name is J. G. The king of Shakree's name is 
Dagbah; the king of Benin's name is Sommedeh. 

« Glauceater Town." (Signed) « P. J. 

Mr. Townsend embarked at Freetown on the 14th of 
November, 1842, in the WUber/oree (a vessel belonging to 
three young men of Yomba, who were engaged in trading 
between Sierra Leone and Benin), and landed at Badagry on 
the 19th of December. After making the necessary arrange- 
ments Mr. Townsend set out to visit Abbeokuta, where he 
Birived in January, 1843. He was very kindly received by 
the chiefe and people. As he entered the town great crowds 
were gathered together to see him ; the comers of the streets 
and the doorways of the houses were filled with eager spectators, 
who aU showed the greatest joy, and shouted, " How do you 
do, white man? How do you do, you that are coining?" 
Mr. Townsend paid several visits to the principal chiefs, and 
found that they were anxious for missionaries to settle in their 
country, and they promised that if they would do so they should 
receive them kindly. Beferring to one of these visits, Mr. 
Townsend says : — 

"t/on. 7. — ^In the afternoon, Sodeke sent for me to write his 
letter to. his Excellency the Governor of Sierra Leone, which I 
did. I was highly gratified with the sentiment which he 
wished to expres& He wanted to express his thankfulness to 
the British Government for what it had done for his people, 
and his own convictions that they were seeking the happiness 
and wel&re of the African race. Also, that he had determined 
to suppress all slave-trade in his own country, and in the neigh- 
bouring parts, so far as his influence extends. Further, his 
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desire for the return of his people, and that white men, boA 
missionaries and merchants, might settle in his oountrj. After 
having finished his letter, I asked if missionaries were to be 
sent to Abbeokuta, whether he would give them children to 
teach. 'Yes,' he said, 'more than you would be able to 
manage; ' and also, ' If you will stop a few days more thaa 
you state you purpose doing, I will give you any spot d 
ground you may select on whioh to bmld a school-house.' I 
was obliged to decline his offer, as my instructions did not 
sanction my contracting any engagement to commence a mis- 
sion. I also asked him if he would reoeive a native, ahoold 
one be sent, as a schoolmaster. He replied, ' Tes; and I would 
help him to build his house.' He also told me, in answer to 
my inquiries respecting it. that it was nnla^ for any chief to 
sell a domestic slave ; and any one found doing so would be 
jmnished." 

In consequence of the account given by Mr. Townsend of the 
state of a&irs at Abbeokuta, ^e Committee of the Church 
Missionary Society resolved to commence a systematic work in 
that place as soon as the necessary arrangements could be com- 
pleted. William Crowther had been ordained to the ministry 
by the Bishop of London, and was now at Sierra Leone, pre- 
paring to visit his native country. It was therefore determined 
to present Mr. Townsend to the bishop for ordination, and then 
that he, with the Rev. C. A. Gollmer and the Rev. S. Crowther, 
should proceed to the Yoruba coimtry and commenee a mission 
there. 

In the meanwhile, sevei^al parties of the liberated Yorubans 
returned to their own country. Many of these were members 
of the Christian Church. 

The Christian converts who went to Abbeokuta were super- 
intended by Andrew Wilhelm, himself an African, and the 
firstfruits of the Sierra Leone mission ; and when they reached 
their destination they commenced teaching their fellow-country- 
men the knowledge of God. With what success they laboured 
may be judged from the fact that at the end of three years 
afterwards, when the missionaries arrived in Abbeokuta,* they 
found more than 500 attendants on public worship and 200 
candidates for baptism. Among the native teachers who were 
sent to the Yoruban country were Mr. Crowther and Mr. King, 
both of whom had the unexpected and unspeakable happineiss 

• In Noyember, 1846. 
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of being restored to their mothers after aii absence of many 
years. Both had been stolen as slaves, both had been liberated 
and sent to Sierra Leone, and both had returned to the land of 
their birth, not only free men, but Christians. Kefernng to 
the above event, Mr. King writes: — "About one o'clock we 
entered the towiL Our arrival caused great joy indeed among 
the peopla Could the friends of Africa have witnessed the 
scene to-day, and heard the many blessings the people implored 
upon their heads for the return of those whom they had given 
up for lost, they would have seen how much their services are 
r^iarded. The people are deeply sensible of the good that the 
British Government have done by their generosity in freely 
restoring their children to them from slavery. Mr. Crowther » 
house, where we first came, was entirely crowded. The road 
from Igbein, Mr. Crowther's station, to Ake, leads through a 
market. We could hardly walk for too many people, till we 
entered the yard. 

" Among those who came to meet us on the way was my aged 
mother, but she was too old to recognise her son among the 
crowd. Wben I was pointed out to her, so much was she 
overcome by her feelings, that she sat down in great amaze- 
ment, weeping, while all the bystanders were rejoicing with 
her, and blessing the people of England on my behalf." 

Some little time before this, when Mr. H. Townsend was 
about to leave Abbeokuta for England, the chiefs sent the 
following letter to the Queen of England : — 

"The words which Sagbua and other chiefs of Abbeokuta 
send to the Queen of England, May Grod preserve the Queen 
in life for ever ! Sodeke, who communicated with the Queen 
before, is no more. It will be four or five years befpre another 
takes his office. We have seen your servants, the poissionaries, 
whom you have sent to us in this country. What they have 
done is agreeable to us. They have biult a house of God ; they 
have taught the people the Word of God, and our qhildr^n beside. 
We b^in to understand them. 

" There is a matter of great importance that troubles us — 
What must we do that it may be removed away ] We do not 
understand the doings of the people of liUgos and other people 
on the coast They are not pleased that you shoi^d deliver our 
country people from, slavery. They wish that the road may be 
dosed, that we may never have any intercourse 'with you. 
What shall we do that the road may be opened, and that we 
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may navigate the River Ossa to the River Ogam t The lam 
which you have in your coimtry we wish to follow in the tnd 
of the same — ^the slave-trade, that it may be abolished. We 
wish it to be sa The Lagos people will not permit ; they aie 
impporting the slave-traders. We wish for lawful traders to 
trade with us. We want also those who will teach our duldren 
mechanical arts, agriculture, &o. If such a teacher should oome 
to us do not permit it to be known, because the Lagos people, 
and other people on the coast, are not pleased at the fHendciup 
you are showing us. 

** We thank the Queen of England for the good she has done 
in delivering our people from slavery. Respecting the road 
that it should not be closed, there remains yet mucb to speak 
with each other." 

To this letter the Queen returned the following answer 
through the President of the Church Missionary Society : — 

" I have had the honour of presenting to the Queen tiie letter 
of Sagbua and other chie& of Abbeokuta, and also their present 
of a piece of cloth. Thje Queen has commanded me to ooii¥ej 
her thanks to Sagbua and the chie&, and her best wishes for 
their true and lasting happiness, and for the peace and prospeiiiy 
of the Yoruba nation. The Queen hopes that arrangementB 
may be made for affording to the Yoruba nation the free use of 
the River Ossa so as to give them opportunities for commerce 
with this and other countries. The commerce between natioofl) 
in exchanging the fruits of the earth and of each other^s in- 
dustry, is blessed by God. Not so the commerce in slaves, 
which makes poor and miserable the nation which sells them, 
and brings neither wealth nor the blessing of God to the nation 
who buys them, but the contrary. 

" The Queen and people of England are very glad to know 
that Sagbua and the chiefs think as they do upon this subject 
of commerce. But commerce alone will not make a nation 
great and happy like England. England has become great and 
happy by the knowledge of the true God and Jesus Christ 

" The Queen is therefore very glad to hear that Sagbua and 
the chiefs have so kindly received the missionaries, who carry 
with them the Word of God, and that so many of the people 
are willing to hear it 

" In order to show how the Queen values God's Word, she 
sends with this, as a present to Sagbua, a copy of this Word in 
two languages — one the Arabic, the other the English. 
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Fhe Church Missionary Sodeiy wish all happiness, and the 
hag of eternal life, to Sagbua and all the people of Abbeo- 
They are very thankful to the chie& for the kindness 
protection afforded to their missionaries ; and they will not 
I to pray for the spread of God's truth, and all otiier bless- 
in Abbeokuta and thronghout AMca, in the name and for 
ake of our only Lord and Sayionr Jesus Christ. 

(Signed) " Chichesteb.'' 

le letter, with its accompanying gifts, were presented to 
ua and the other chiefs on May 23, 1849. Mr. Crowther 
describes the event : — " To-day was the time appointed to 
ear Her Majesty's letter and her splendid presents of two 
8 of the Bible, and the corn-mill from the Royal Con- 
Prince Albert, to Sagbua and brother chiefs. Sagbua 
ig called many of the mfluential elders, representatives of 
«nt towns, together, and Orgiibonna and Shomoi being 
nt on the part of the war chiefe in the outer court of the 
sU-house at Ake, the spokesman annoimced their readiness 
or Her Majesty's letter. I took the letter and read it, 
laragraph after another, and translated it to them ; after 
\k, the copies of the«Bible and the corn-mill were presented 
igbua and the chie&, which they received with tokens of 
i respect 

We could not let this fine opportunity pass without « 
acing it, to impress upon the minds of these old super- 
us people that clause in Her Majesty's letter, that it is 
>nly commerce which makes England prosperous as she 
at the knowledge of God. I pi\)ved it to them while 
ng the splendid Bibles in my hand ; the prosperous reigns 
ings David, Jehoshaphat, Hezekiah, Josiah, who feared 
and encouraged their people to do the same, as well as 
successful government of Nehemiah, who rebuilt the 
d waUs of Jerusalem; whereas, those kings who did 
Tear God, but worshipped the devil, and offered human 
ices, never prospered, because the blessing of God was 
pon them. 

Messrs. Miiller, Hinderer, and Smith addressed the assembly, 
not often that we can get so large a number of the elders 
e country together ; and of all they are the most supers 
as, and cling with all their heart to the custom of their 
bthers. After this the mill was fixed ; some Indian-corn 
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having been got ready, was put into the fannel before 
and, to their great astonishment, came out in fine flour by 
merely turning the handles of the maehina They requested 
all th^ com put in to be ground, that each one might take 
some home to show to their peopla As a token of their 
gratitude, they presented us with a goat, so we parted with 
satisfaction on both sides." 

It must not, however, be supposed that there were no diffi- 
culties and discouragements mixed with these successes. The 
heathen priests endeavoured to stir up persecution ; and f(Hr a 
long time a dark cloud seemed to hover over the infknt Church. 
Many were now called to suffer for their religion. Crud, 
indeed, was the treatment which they received, but stUl they 
remained £edthfiiL Mr. Crowther, referring to this matter, 
says : — '* Whatever accusation was made a doak of this per 
secution, the first question put to the people in their ocmfioe' 
ment was whether they would not worship I& and Orin 
again, to which they unanimously answered, ' No ! ' At fint 
they tried to subdue them by starvaticxL For nearly two days 
nothing was given them to eat j but our poor persecuted sufleren 
said, ' Christ fasted forty days and forty nights in the wildw- 
ness, and that it was Christ's will that they should suffer after 
His exampla' They comforted one another in their confine- 
ment, and prayed for their persecutors, while in bonds, after 
» the example of Christ, * Father, forgive them, for they know 
not what they do.' Their Christian fortitude in suffering 
preaches loudly to all the inhabitants of Abbeokuta. They 
sent frequent messages to me not to be broken-hearted; that 
they remained the same, and would be to the last, because they 
had been told such things would take place, — ^that the very 
fulfilment of them strengthened their fsdth more and more in 
Christ their Saviour." 

The growing power of Abbeokuta and the rapid spread of 
Christianity served as an effective check to the slave hunts of 
the king of Dahomey, and it was evident that he and other 
parties interested in that abominable traffic were preparing to 
make a desperate attempt to destroy Abbeokuta and expel the 
missionaries from the land. Towards the close of the year 
1850, the slave-trading chiefs, both at Lagos and Porto Novo, 
combined tbeir efforts with Dahomey, and threatened the town 
of Badagry. Much alarm was felt by the inhabitants. On one 
occasion, when a large number of war canoes threatened the 
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town, many of the boys from the mission boarding-sohool were 
taken away to places of safety. A parent of two of the 
scholars — a native priest of Ifa — came to Mr. Gollmer to speak 
to him about the removal of his children and the rest of his 
^unily to a town in the country. Mr. €k>llmer told him that 
he might do so if he liked, but that as for himself he intended 
to remain at his post, and trust in God. This made the man 
reflect^ and the day following he went to Mr. Gollmer, and 
said, " I cannot take my boys away from you ; for I will, with 
you, put my trust in God." 

Soon after this great preparations were made for the attack 
upon Abbeokuta. This attack is thus described : — 

''At length the grand coup <U main was attempted — the 
destruction of Abbeokuta by the powerful army of Gezo, the 
' Leopard' of Dahomey. On Sunday evening, the 2d of March, 
intelligenoe was received of the approach of the enemy. Many 
of the Christian converts went from Divine worship and their 
special prayers-meetings to man the walls ; for the whole male 
population was summoned to the defence of the town. Many 
ci the timid inhabitants fled when the Dahomians were in 
sight. The missionaries remained calmly at their posts, 
e^ubiting im unshaken trust in God. Mr. Crowther's house 
was near that part of the wall against which the chief 
attack was directed, but he thought it his duty to remain 
there, though his wife and family took refuge in the other 
miasion premises. 

'' The attack was coolly directed. Masses of well-trained 
warriors, estimated at from 11,000 to 16,000, well armed with 
muskets, bore down with a steady tread upon the town, defended 
only by a low mud walL They fought with desperation. But 
the Lord, who giveth the victory, did not suffer one Dahomian 
to enter the town, except as a prisoner. The enemy was 
completely routed, first imder the walls of Abbeokuta, and the 
next day at a neighbouring town, which they attacked in their 
retreat, and where they were overtaken by the Egbas. The 
Dahomians lost, it was estimated, 3,000 ; the Yorubans, only 
200 or 300. 

''The missionaries occupied themselves in endeavouring to 
mitigate, as far as possible, the horrors of war, and to save the 
lives of the prisoners. These were, at length, exchanged in the 
town of Porto Novo for ammunition, and other means of defence 
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against future attacks. This disposal of the prisoners "was m 
itself a signal triumph of Christian principles, as hitherto 1% 
had always been r^arded as the private property and skveB of 
those who happened to be their captors. 

" The immediate moral effect upon the inhabitants of Abbeo- 
kuta was most striking. The victory was by them umvenaUj 
attributed to the gooidness of the God of Christians. All 
persecution ceased ; the principal chiefe sent their children to 
the Christian schools; and it may be hoped that great advantage 
will soon be seen to have accrued to the cause of Christ firam 
this deep and bloody plot against its very existence in 
Abbeokuta." 

The Committee of the Church Missionary Sodety, in their 
Keport for the year 1862, say : — 

" The year 1862 has been one of great trial to the missioiiMieB 
at Abbeokuta, in consequence of the disturbed state of the 
country. At the commencement of the year, the safety of the 
place was threatened by the Bahomians. After the Egbas tribe 
heard that the enemy was in the neighbourhood, they assembled 
in large numbers to defend the viralls of their town. In a fev 
days, the news came that the foe had taken IshagcfCLy a tows 
about twenty miles distant. This report was confirmed by tlw 
clouds of smoke in that direction, proving that the town was 
being destroyed. For many days and nights a strict watch was 
kept at the wall of Abbeokuta, the Christians taking their 
share of the duty. The members of the various ohurcheB 
encamped together. One Sunday, while the female side of the 
chapel was filled, the men's benches were empty, all the men 
being on duty at the wall. This was the day after the destruction 
of Ishagga, when the enemy was expected every hour. How- 
ever, the Dahomians did not come nearer than Ishagga. This 
town was completely destroyed, and is now a heap of roina 
Those of the inhabitants who were not slaughtered, were carried 
into captivity, and afterwards offered as a sacrifice to the name 
of the late King of Dahomey. Among these victims were some 
Christians, members of the Church Missionary Society. These 
were singled out for special insult and cruelty. Their teacher, 
Mr. WilUam Doherty, who had come there from Sierra Leon^ 
suffered as his Master had done eighteen hundred years bef<»e. 
He is reported to have been crucified. We were gradously 
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deliyered fram the hand of the enemy. Whether we shall be 
Eittecked thifl dry season, remains to be seen. 

<^ About the time Ishagga was taken, Ijaze, a large town, 
about sixty miles fix>m this place, was destroyed by the Ibadans. 
Host of the waniors escaped, but the hxger portion of the 
iromen and wounded were captured. Among these were 
teveial of our own people, all of whom, we are glad to say, have 
once escaped. Among those who were carried to Ibadan was 
in Englishman, a catechist of the Church Missionary Society, 
who is still a prisoner. 

**The Alaki, or King of the Egbas, died some time ago ; so, 
it the present time, there is no definite authority. The Iba- 
iheroun, or General, is nominally the head of affiurs ; but his 
infloenoe is small. Every one does as he thinks right, which is 
inything but satisfactory to those who wish, to see peace and 
jiosperity. This confused state of affairs has led to great 
nisdiief and lawlessness. A portion of the army at Makun 
irent to the Biver Ogun, and plundered canoes, on their way to 
llis place ; taking doth, rum, guns, powder, and other valuables, 
md murdering and otherwise maltreating the canoemen. The 
nerahants appealed to the €k>vemor of Lagos for redresa He 
ima demanded restitution of the stolen property, as well as the 
persons of the ringleaders of the attack upon the canoes. He 
lias commanded all the British subjects to leave Abbeokuta for 
Lagos forthwith. This the European merchants have done, but 
the missionaries felt themselves unable to do so. In their 
opinion, it would not have been right to leave their congr^ations ; 
& if the missionaries had left, the heatlien would not have 
besitated to kidnap our people, and otherwise attempt to root up 
the good seed." 

In 1862 another attack was decided upon, but never carried 
oiit About this time, a Yice-Consul was sent out from England 
by Her Migesty's €k>vemment, to reside at Abbeokuta, From 
some misunderstanding, on the part of the chiefs, as to the exact 
nature of his office, and from the fact that their consent had not 
hden asked, he was refused permission to reside in the town. 
The Governor of Lagos regarded this as an insult to the Queen 
of England, and threaten^ A bbeokuta with the displeasure of 
Her l^jesty. In consequence of this supposed rupture with 
England, the Eang of Dahomey attempted to give his long- 
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meditated attack on Abbeoknta the character of a friendly 
measure towards England. He avowed his intention of giving 
up the town to the English, after he should have destroyed its 
inhabitants. In the month of March, in this same jwt, the 
King had utterly destroyed tahagga^ putting all the native 
Christians to death in the most cruel manner. He now made 
it known that he determined to treat in the flame way all tJie 
Christians whom he might take in Abbeoktita. 

Under these circum8tan(;eEl, a deputation £tom the Chindi 
Missionary Society waited upon the Secretaiy of State ftr tiie 
Colonies, and placed before him the state of the Mission. The 
result of this interview was, that the Committee of that Societj 
were authorized to convey to the chiefis tif Abbeokuta tli^ 
assurance that the British Government had an unimpaired 
interest in the wel&re of their town. 

During the year 1863, Commodore Eafdley AVilmot^ CE, 
Commander of the AMcan Squadron, went himnelf to Abcnney) 
the capital of Dahomey, to n^otiate a ia*eaty with the Eiof^ 
to desiist from lus slave-himts, and to abstain from attaekiDg 
Abbeokuta. The king« however, refused the proposalfl) and 
avowed his firm resolve to exterminate Abbeokuta, and not evea 
to spare the lives of the white men, if found in the town whoi 
it was conquered. 

In anticipation of the proposed attack, the Christians united in 
earnest prayer to Grod for His help. The missionaries remained at 
their posts, encouraging the people, and waited to see the salTation 
of the Lord. The prayers were not offered in vain, and the ftitk 
Was not found vain. While some neighbouring places were made 
desolate by fire and sword, Abbeokuta was left unmolested As 
when the proud Sennacherib encamped against Jerusalem, not 
an arrow was shot against the city ; so with Abbeokuta. B^ 
the way that the enemy came, by the same did he return > fsit 
God himself defended the city. When the army of the king 
was seen retiring from the position which it had occupied for 
sixteen days, the earnest prayers for help were changed fiff 
earnest songs of praises. Gfod had granted deliverance, and the 
Church was bound to rejoice. 

Nothing daunted by his previous failures and defeats, th« 
King of Dahomey made ano^er attempt, in 1864, to crash the 
power of Abbeokuta. 

An eye-witness thus describes the attack : — 
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In Aftican' mritefl the 'Times' from on board the African 

teamer, off Holyhead, May 10 1— 

; may not be uninteresting to you to learn fix)m one who 

iming on his Way homewards from the West Coast of 

, that the long-Vannted eJLpedition of the King of Dahomey 

t Abbeoknta and the Egbas has been undertaken and has 

bo a disastrous close. 

on I'ecollect, no doubt, that the King dwelt'very stoutly 

» necessity of the expedition, at the time when Commodore 

3^ paid his last memorable visit to Abomey ; and that no 

ent of the gallant Commodore could dissuade the Royal 

> from his determination to pour forth the vials of his wrftth 
tbeokuta. 

» would appear, that on Monday, the 10th of March, 
ahomian artny^ with the King at its head, encamped at 
i, which is abont twelve mUes fh)tn. Abbeokuta. 
» six o'clock on Tuesday morning) the frequent reports 
^nn fired at Aro, one of the five gates of Abbeokuta, 
rarning to the Egbas that the Dahomians were in sights 
Lbashorun had made every preparation for the defence 

> town. 'Abashorun* signifies the principal chief, and, 
I word is curious in composition, I may as well explain 
ts literal meaning is,; 'A King of heaven opening out 
ihing.' 

he enemy approached boldly enough, fie had three 
field six-pounder pieces, bearing tiid inscription upon 
reech of 'Mexin^o, 181 5.' He advanced in a column of 
strong, till within fifty yards of the wall of Abbeokuta ; 
suddenly displayed his flags, extended his lines, and 
ed rapidly towardM the wall. The Egbas immediately 
1 a tremendous fire on the serried lines, and arrested 
at once. 

1 the advancing columns Were Amazons, who fought bravely 
ssperately. Many of these furies climbed the wall, which 
re than fifteen feet high ; but, so soon as they had reached 
>p, the Egbas dragged them over and slew them. One 
on, who had one of her hands cut off in her efforts to 
er over the wall, discharged her musket with the other 
and shot an Egba. She received a severe blow from a 
and fell backwards into the trench. 

"he Dahomians were utterly defeated. In fact, they have 
met with such a signal defeat — not even in 1851. They 
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lost upwards of 1,000 in killed; and the number of prisoneTBis 
said to exceed 2,000. The whole strength of the king is stated 
to have been 10,000 men and women. 

" The Dahomians fled in two divisions. In front of the diyision 
which took first to flight was the doughty king himself. The 
Egbas pursued both cQvisions, and slaughtered the fugitives 
without mercy, and without a pausa Se^g the disoomfitore of 
the king, the inhabitants of the neighbouring crooms turned oat^ 
and joined heartily in the general massacre. Out of his three 
field-pieces, the king had the misfortune to leave two in the good 
keeping of the Egbas. 

" I may now, perhaps, be allowed to tell you, that the wall of 
Abbeokuta is fifteen miles in circumference, and that the 
population is scarcely less than 200,000 souls. 

" ' Abbeokuta ' means ' understona' The name was giv^ 
to the place, partly in reference to some twenly hills of primitive 
formation upon which it is built, and pardy in memory of a huge 
porphyritio i*ock, called ' Olumo,' standing in the heart of the 
town, where bands of robbers used of yore to conceal themselveBL 
In 1825, 'Olumo,' or 'the hiding-place,' was deserted by the 
robbers, and it became in that year the refuge of a few poor 
wretches, who had stolen thither &t>m the clutches of the sUve' 
hunters. From such a forlorn knot of wanderers it is that the 
present large native city of Abbeokuta has sprung. Other 
wanderers arrived in terror from all quarters of the country to 
seek and to find an asylum there. They settled upon the hills 
in small but separate townships. Each township had its own 
laws ; each its own chief, judge, war-captain, and council-houae; 
and each fondly assumed the name of the village whence its 
people had been originally driven. The hills mark the site of 
the townships. The townships still exist in complete distinotDees 
from one another, but neither natural nor artificial boundary 
seems to separate them ; and the entire community is surrounded 
by the common wall to which I have already alluded." 

In 1863, the Rev. Samuel Crowther was consecrated to the 
office of bishop. The Niger Mission was then placed under his 
especial superintendence. He proceeded at once to Sierra 
Leone, and from thence to Lagos, for the purpose of ascending 
the Niger. 

Speaking of this, the Committee of the Church Missionaiy 
Society, in their Report for 1864-5, say : — 
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" He (the bishop) was received on board Her Majesty's ship 
'Investigator,' which was about to ascend the Niger, under 
Commander Bjiowles, with supplies for Dr. Baikie at the 
Confluence. By this opportunity, the Bishop was enabled to 
spend seven weeks in visiting the stations, and to lay out many 
plans for the future extension of the Mission, and then to 
return to Sierra Leone for a fi^sh supply of native teachers, with 
whom he will be ready again to ascend the river this year to 
strengthen and enlarge the native church, already iirmly 
rooted, through the good providence of God, on the banks of 
the Niger. 

"At Ghebe the work of conversion had been quietly but 
surely advancing, through the agency of the humble Scripture- 
readers stationed there ; so that the Bishop confirmed twenty-one 
candidates, sixteen of whom were natives of the place, and five 
Sierra Leone settlers. On a subsequent Sunday, he administered 
the Lord's Supper to a company of twenty-five converts, and 
afterwards baptized ten adults and seven children of converts. 
A few of the converts were from among the Mohammedans, but 
the greater part are from the heathen tribes of the Igbiras and 
Bonus. 

" At Onitsha^ the Bishop found the native minister, the Rev. 
J. C. Taylor, zealously maintaining his ground, amidst much 
(^position from Mohammedans, and all the evils of a barbarous 
government. Nevertheless, the native church had increased to 
135 converts, with forty -eight communicants. A day-school of 
fifty children was established, and a Sunday-school of seventy, 
chiefly adults. The advantages of Christian education were 
b^;inning to attract the respect of the people, and a fur 
commencement was made of an industnal institution; so 
that the Mission may be regarded as established upon a firm 
basis. 

" Upon Bishop Crowther's return to the coast, he visited the 
cbiefii of Bonny River, who have fi^uently applied to the 
Missionary Societies to send them a missionary. The Bishop 
called them together, and represented to them, that, as they 
prospei'ed in trade with the Europeans, they were able to support 
a missionary; and if they really desired his presence, they must 
guavantee his salary. These heathen chie& agreed to the terms, 
and guaranteed 150^. a-year to the native teacher whom the 
Bishop should select and send to them." 
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BUMMABY OF THE MTSSIOITABY OPBBATIONS ON THE 
WSST COAST OF AFRICA AT THB PHBSENT DAY. 

Chubch Missionary Society: — 

Sierra Leone, — 5 staHana, in the Qmab Coxuitry, the Sherbo 
Territory, and the Bullom Shore; 8 native clerffymen; 11 
na^ve lay teachers; 1,253 native coTMmmicanta; 7 sdnook 
and seminaries; and 257 schola/rs, 

Torvha Mission, — 6 stations. The principal of these aie, 
Badagry^ Ahheokuta, Ihadan^ and Lagos. 43 natm 
clergy and lay teachers; 1,125 naMve communiccmts; 
2,198 native Christians; 14 schools; 868 scholars,''' 
(These returns are imperfect.) 

The Niger Mission, — 3 stations. 12 native clergymen and 
lay teach^rSy superintended bj Bishop Crowther; 73 
native commv/nicants; 202 native Ghaikians; 4 schools; 
62 scholars. 

Wbsleyan Missionary Socsiety : — 

The Gamfibia IHstrict, — Stations : St Maiy's^ Barra, 
Macarthy's Island. 7 chapels and other preaching 
places; 10 missionaries and catechists; 44 Stmday- 
school and 7 day teachers; 1,026 Ghwch members; 
3,180 attendants on public worship; 867 scholars. 

Sierra Leone district, — 38 chapels; 11 missionaries; and 
144 local preachers; 59 day-scJiool and 255 Sabhaih- 
school teachers; 53 schools, vrith 3,993 scholars; 6,308 
Ghurch members ; and 13,275 attendants on pubUc 
worship. 

Gold Coast IHstrict — Statixms at Cape Coast^ Anamabii, 
Domonasi, Akrah, Kumasi, Logos, Abbeokuta, Whydah, 
and Popo. . 53 cliapels a/ad olJier preaching places ; 
19 missionaries and catechists; 27 local preachers; 
2,245 Chwrch members; 1,645 scholars; and 8,750 
attendants on public worship. 

The Baptist Missionary Society: — 

Stations at Ca/meroon^s River, Bimhia, John Aqwts 
Town, and Sierra Leone, 8 stations; 6 missumariss; 
and 4 native teachers; 103 Church members. 
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a 1852, the colonies of Gambia, Sierra Leone, and the 
i Coast^ were constituted an Episcopal See. In less than 
years, three Inshops died at their posts. The present 
op was consecrated in 1860. He has charge of the native 
zdbi in Sierra Leone, which in 1863 consisted of nine 
rate parishes, superintended hy nine native deEgymen 

BiJEteen lay teachers. In connexion with these churches 
b 2,504 communicants, and 4,393 attendants on public 
ship; also, thirty-two schools, with 2,699 scholars. 
0veral other Christian bodies are labouring in Southern 
iea. These are, the French Protestant Missionary Society ; 
Berlin Missionary Society ; the Bhenish Missionary Society ; 

Ba^ Missionary Society; the Norwegian Mission; the 
) Church of Scotland Mission ; American Board of Foreign 
iions; uid the United Presbyterian Missionary Society, 
the dose of the year 1864, these different agendes main* 
ed 64 stations, superintended by 93 ministers, of whom 8 
» natives. The number of native Christians in connexion 
I the various statimis was estimated at 11,322, and the 
iber of scholars in the mission schools was 2,144. 
he success attending the mission operations in Western 
LCa has been thus sunimed up in the '^ Colonial Herald": — 

is within the bounds of truth to assume that along the 
; coast of this continent there are 150 churches, with 20,000 
sdful converts; above 200 schools, with 20,000 children 
or instruction; twenty-five dialects have been mastered, 

which portions of Scripture, and religious tracts and books 
) been translated and printed ; and that some knowledge of 
Gospd has reached 6,000,000 of debased Africans. From 
Gambia to the Gaboon, a distance of 2,000 miles, there is 
laps not a village where a visitor could not be saluted by 
natives in the EngUsh languaga" To achieve these results, 
ever, a vast amount of labour has been bestowed, many 
of selfH3acrifice have been exhibited, and many a worthy 
.e has been added to the " noble army of martyrs." Many 
>ung, ardent Christian has bravely faced the peril of an 
salthy climate to tell of his Saviour's love; many a Christian 
lan has left her home of comfort and affluence, and shared the 
i and dangers of an African journey, to help forward the 
I work of ev£bigelizing her benighted sisters ; many a grave 
B testimony .to the fskct that there were those who counted 

p 2 
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not their lives dear unto themselyes, so that thej might testify 
to the grace of Qod Truly, their labours have not been in 
vain. In the language of the " Quarterly Review " for Janoaiy, 
1860, it may well be said, " Truly the seed of the Churcli is 
here. The labours of these men of Qod have been pursued for 
more than half-a-century, in spite of the scorn and contempt of 
the world, which could not understand them. Now missioDS 
to Africa are popular. Universities patronize them, the learned 
and honourable engage in them, statesmen as well as prelateB 
catch warmer texts of eloquence in setting forth the meiits of 
the enterprise. This change in public opinion is one in reference 
to which we heartily rejoice j but let it be remembered that the 
glory of first vindicating the missionary character of the Church 
of Christy in an age of blasphemy and rebuke, is due to those 
Moravian Brethren who were willing to become slaves in order 
to obtain access to the oppressed n^ro ; to the simple-hearted 
Methodist preachers who began, eigh^ years ago, to lay the 
axe at the root of slavery in the W^ Indies ; and to the 
handful of poor Baptist ministers, praying and subscribing in a 
parlour at Kettering. No men in our day can take their crown, 
but men of like spirit are the men to evangelize AMca." 

The colony of Sierra Leone is a striMng example of the 
permanent character of the work which has been accomplished 
by Christian missions, and of the ennobling effect of the Gospel 
The Rev. Canon Boyd, in his letter on the progress and results 
of missions, when speaking of this colony, thus expresses 
himself: — "We have in the colony of Sierra Leone a re- 
spectable, happy, industrious population of 80,000 persons, of 
whom 20,000 are communicants, who, after expressing to our 
Society (Church of England Missionary Society) the deepest 
gratitude for the advantages conferred upon them, and praying; 
with a touching love, that the bond of religious affinity may 
ever link the mother and the children to each other ; that they 
may be permitted to release the Society from fiirther care and 
expense — ^to provide out of their own independent resources for 
the support and diffusion of €k>d's truth among them. Surely^ 
when we witness such results as these — degradation changed 
into responsibility, indolence into industry, vice into morality, 
utter want of power into honest and productive occupation, a 
wilderness into ti-acts teeming with cultivation and plenty, 
dependence into manly assertion of the right of duty, recipients 
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owotj into the providers of bomity for others — ^we are 
7 justified in coming to the conclusion that the labour has 
)een in vain." (Pp. 29—30.) 

yt the least important result achieved in connexion with 
West African mission is the success of native agency. 
ve teachers superintend the schools, native ministers preside 
the congregations, and a native bishop directe and controls 
dve Church. To the honour of the negro race, and the 
• of Grod, William Crowther, once a captive slave, once a 
ided heathen, is now the bishop of the African native 
cb. In view of this, well may we exclaim, " What hath 
wrought." 

LOUgh much has been achieved, still much remains to be 
Qplished. In some cases, the spiritual wants of the people 
ut partially met, in others entirely unprovided for. Whole 
3 have yet to be subdued, and whole provinces to be 
led. What has been done is an earnest of what might be 
Qplished. The firstfruits betoken a glorious harvest. May 
/hurch of Christ arise to its duty and privilege, and give 
lel^ its wealth, and its prayers. 
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the Kaffir race — Mission operations in South Africa — The work of the 
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Missions. The dioceses of Capetown, 6hrahamtown, and Natsl^ 
Labours of other Christian Churches — Qeneral reiiew of the saooess of 
mission operations in South Africa. 

South Africa contains six distinct provinces, viz., Cafe 
Colony, British Kaffra/ria, Kaffraria Proper, The SovereigtUy 
beyond the Orcmge River, Natal, and Aniazula, 

The Cape Colony. — ^This is the largest portion of South Afiica, 
and encloses within its present boundaries upwards of 190,000 
square miles of country. 

In 1614, the English attempted to form a settlement in this 

part of the world ; and for this purpose a few convicts were 

landed on Robben Island, in Table Bay. They were, however, 

'soon dispersed. Some were killed by the natives, and xhe 

others returned to England. 

In 1652, the Dutch formed a colony here, and, after a few 
years, the Hottentot chiefe made a contract with them, whereby 
the land around the Cape was sold for a certain fixed sum, to 
be held as a perpetual hereditary possession. 

For a period of 143 years the Dutch continued to hold this 
colony. During this time they seem to have paid but little 
attention to the internal resources of the coimtry, and to have 
done nothing for the welfare of the natives. 
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In June, 1795, the English €k>Temmeiit resolved to take 
possession of the colony. Letters were sent firom the Prince of 
Orange to the authorities at the Cape, enjoining them to place 
the colony under British protection^ A French party was then 
at the h^ul of affidrs, and, at their instigation, this was refused. 
In consequence of this, the colony was taken possession of by 
forca 

On the 20th of February, 1803, the inhabitants were 
" absolved from their allegiance to his Britannic Majesty," in 
conformity with one of the articles of the treaty of peace of 
Amiens. When hostilities with France broke out again, the 
British Government determined to attempt the recapture of the 
Gape, and accordingly a force was sent out to effect this. 
After a slight resistance on the part of the Butch troops, Cape- 
town capitulated. At the Congress of Vienna in 1815 it was 
finally c^ed to the British, from which time it has been under 
our rule. 

The present population exceeds 225,000, of whom about 
77,000 are Dutch, 29,000 British, and 120,000 natives- 
Hottentots, Mosambiques, and Malays. 

The Hottentots are supposed to be the original inhabitants of 
the country ; and, from the prevalence of Hottentot names in 
Elaffraria, it is supposed that they once possessed that land. 
They appear to have retired from the Dutch when they ceded 
their territory to that people, and to have travelled along the 
southern and eastern coast, returning at intervals to trade with 
^e settlers. Their course in these directions was opposed by 
the Kaffir tribes, and so they migrated towards the north- 
west, and finally took up their abode in Namaqualand, dividing 
themselves into three tribes — ^the Korunnas, the Namaquas, 
and the Bushmen. 

The Korwrmas are the pure Hottentots. They are found on 
the banks of the Orange River. When not excited by con- 
tentions, they are a quiet, iinaflsnming race. They have no 
settled system of religion; in its place is foimd a wild, 
traditionary superstition. 

The Namaqua tribe dwell in Great and Little Namaqualand, 
on the western extremity of the Orange River. When describing 
this district, Mr. Moffat says :^'' Great Namaqualand, as it is 
usually called, lies north of the Orange River, on the western 
coast of Africa, between the 23d and 28th of south latitude ; 
bounded on th^ north by the Damaras, on the east by an 
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• 

extensiYe sandy desert, called by Mr. Campbell the South Zaxa, 

or Zahara. As an inhabited country it is scarcely possible to 

conceive one more destitute and miserable ; and it is impossible 

to traverse its extensive plains, its rugged, undulating surfiace, 

and to descend to the beds of its waterless rivers, witbout 

viewing it as emphaticaUy a land of drought, bearing the beavy 

curse of 

*Han*8 first disobedienoe, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world, and aU our woes.' 

" Meeting with an individual on my journey thither who bad 
spent some years in that country, I asJced, ' What is its cba- 
racter and appearance?' 'Sir,' he replied, 'you will find 
plenty of sand and stones, a thinly scattered population, always 
sufifering from want of water, on plains and lulls roasted like a 
burnt loaf under the scorching rays of a cloudless sun.' " 

The tribes inhabiting this country differ but little from the 
Hottentots. They lead a wandering life, passing from place to 
place in search of food for their cattle, whose nulk is thdr prin- 
cipal diet. Their language, has been reduced to writing, and 
several parts of the New Testament have been published in this 
dialect 

The BosjemeUy or Bushmen, — This portion of the Hottentot 
nation is remarkable in many ways. Inhabiting the desert 
wastes and barren mountain ravines, they really claim the title 
of the children of the desert ; stimted in their growth, and 
debased in their moral nature, they seem but just raised above 
the mere brute creation — considered by some to be the con- 
necting link between the rational and iiTational creation. The 
average height of the males is about four feet two inches, that 
of the females four feet. Many are found below this standard. 
When to this diminutive size is added limbs withered and 
destitute of muscle, long bones, and large joints, it is easy to 
imagine that these poor creatures present a very repulsive 
appearance. In addition to their natui*al uncomeliness, they 
make themselves appear disgusting by reason of their habit of 
besmearing themselves with grease, filth, and ochre, which 
substances also they use to rub into little knots the scanty, 
wool-like hair of their heads. They wear no clothing except ft 
small girdle of raw hide. 

In their secluded villages of the desert, they have no cattle, 
no manufacture — ^indeed, no occupation of any kind ; and their 
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ure i& how to produce the necessaries of life. To secure 
they are often compelled to journey to a considerable 
ce from their native village. When they go out on such 
itdons, aU who are able to cany anything are employed, 
re ofben absent from their home for weeks at a time. The 
er children are left to the care of the aged and in£rm. It 
ra to be the imited testimony of all those who have visited 
sople that the most inhuman practices are common amongst 

The Rev. T. Fleming, in his "South Africa," says :— " A 
Inhuman practice respecting children also prevails amongst 

When a mother dies whose in&nt is too young to 
r its own wants, it is without any ceremony buried alive 
Jie corpse of its mother." Speaking of the women, the 
author says : — " They appear to care little for their 
en, seldom coirecting them for offences, and, whe» tkey 

it is merely in a fit of passion, when they nearly kill 

Kecherer says : — "There are instances of parents throwing 
tender o^pring to the hungrv Uon, who stood roaring 

their caveAi,7efusing to de^ till some peace-offerinl 
Lde to him. In general, their children cease to be the 
3 of a mother's care as soon as they are able to crawl 
in the field. In some few instances, however, you meet 
k spark of natural affection which places them on a level 
the hnUe creation." Cases have been known that, when 
5d by enemies, or when in want of food, mothers have 
[ their infants alive, or left them to be devoured by the 
beast& Mr. Shaw, in his " Memorials of Southern 
^" gives several instances of great cruelty on the part of 
ushmen to the other coloured races around them. He 
)ns the case of an unhappy Hottentot who had the mia- 
e to fail into their hands. He says : — " They placed him 
the neck in a trench, and then w^ged him in on all sides 
larth and stones, so that he was incapable of moving. In 
lemma he remained all night, and the greater part of the 
iay, when, happily for him, some of his companions, 
5 that way, effected his release. The poor fellow stated 
e Jiad been under the necessity of keeping his eyes and 
L in constant motion during the whole day, to prevent the 
)f prey from devouring him." 

the different tribes are destitute of government, chiefs, or 
1 of any kind, of course the strong rule ; with them 
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might is right The two motives for many actions are revenge 
and self-preservation. Respecting tiie former feeling, Hh. 
Fleming remarks : — '' Several most tragic instances of Tev&a^ 
as put into execution bj these creatures, are upon record. Chie 
of the most barbarous we remember hearing of was in the ease 
of some real or supposed oppression having been exercised over 
some Bushmen by a party of Dutch Boors. The Bushmen fol- 
lowed them home in the distance ; and, having ascertained the 
exact locality of their dwelling, they then discovered the spring 
which supplied it with water ; this they impregnated with tiie 
poison which they used on their arrows, and so glutted thdr 
revenge by destroying the whole family, and all who drank 
of it" 

They appear to be entirely destitute of any system of reli- 
gion ; its place is supplied by superstition and witchcraft 
Many strange traditions are held by them, and they appear to 
derive much pleasure by repeating them. Sir J. C. Alexander, 
in his accoimt of this people, says : — ^' It is believed in the land 
that some of the Bosch people can change themselves into 
wolves and lions when they like. Once upon a time a corlam 
Namaqua Hottentot was travelling in compSany with a Bosdi 
woman, carrying a child on her back. They had proceeded 
some distance on their journey, when a troop of wild harses 
appeared, and the man said to the woman, ' I am hungry, and 
I know you can turn yourself into a lion ; do so now, and 
catch us a wild horse, that we may eat.' The woman answered, 
* You'll be aftuid.' * No, no,' said the man ; * I am afraid d 
dying of hunger, but not of you.' Whilst he was yet speaking 
hair began to appear at the back of the woman's neck ; her 
nails began to assume the appearance of claws, and her features 
altered. She put down the child. The man, alarmed at the 
change, climbed a tree close by. The woman 'glared at him 
fearfully, and, going to one side, she threw off her skin petticoat^ 
when a perfect lion rushed out into the plain ; it bounded and 
crept among the bushes towards the wild horses, and, springing 
upon one of them, it fell, and the lion lapped its blood. The 
lion then came back to where the child wafc crying, and the man 
called from the tree, * Enough, enough ; don't hurt me ; put off 
your lion's shape, and I'll never ask to see this again.' Tie li(» 
looked at him and growled. ' I'll remain here till I die,' said 
the man, * if you don't become a woman again.' The mane and 
tail then began to disappear ; the lion went towards the hush 
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where the skin petticoat laj; it was slipped on, and the woman 
m her proper e^pe took up the child. The man descended, 
partook of the horse's flesh, but never again asked the woman 
to oatoh game for him." 

The low and miserable condition of this people is thus 
forcihlj stated by Mr. Moffat : — '' Hard is the Bushman's lot^ 
fiiendless and forsaken, an outcast from the world, greatly pre- 
ferring the oompany of the beasts of prey to that of civilized 
man. His gprah (a musical instrument) soothes some solitary 
hoiin^ although its soimds are often responded to by the lion*s 
loar or the hyena's howL He knows no Gk)d, knows nothing 
of eternity, yet dreads death, and has no shrine at which he 
leaves his cares or sorrows. We can scarcely conceive of 
human beings descending lower in the scale of ignorance and 
vice, while tiiere can be no question that they are children of 
onte common parent with ourselves." Degraded as is this people, 
yet it appeani that they can be kind and hospitable, and have 
been known to show fidelity and gratitude. Mr. Moffiit says 
that he hunself has seen them divide their scanty meal with 
ihebr Mends, and even known those who first received the boon 
to retain the least for themselves ; and he has seen an himgry 
mother give what she had received to her emaciated children 
without tasting it herself. 

One great obstacle to missionary operations among the Bush- 
men is tiie difficulty of reducing their language to writing. 
Then, again, the number of dialects spoken seriously retard the 
progress. One party will express themselves in a dialect which 
another, separated £rom them by a river or a moimtain, does not 
understancL Mr. Mc^t thus accounts for this &ct : — ^* The 
fiKthets and mothers," he says, '' are offcen obliged to take long 
journeys to procure food ; on such occasions all who can bear a 
burden <^ten set out for weeks at a time, and leave their children 
to the care of two or more infirm old people. The in&nt 
progeny, some of whom are beginning to lisp, while others can 
just master a whole sentence, and thpse still further advanced 
Tomping and playing together — ^the children of nature through 
the Hvelong day — ^become habituated to a language of their 
own. The more voluble condescend to the less precocious, and 
thus from this in&nt Babel proceeds a dialect composed of a 
luMt of mongrel words and phrases joined together without rule, 
ind in the course of a generation the entire character of the 
language is changed." 
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Still, somethmg has been done to overcome tlie difficulty, 
and the christian missionary, relying upon the Great Teacher to 
enable them to utter the praises of God in this (to him) 
unknown language, has gone forth and revealed to his d^praded 
brother the magic story of the Cross. There is no doubt that 
the great want in respect to mission operations among ths 
Bushmen is that of a native agency. What has been aooom- 
plished by the means of this on the western coast might find itB 
counterpart here. Has the bloodthirsty Ashantee been tuxned 
into a loving father, a faithful Mend, an humble christian! 
May not the degraded Bushmen be elevated and christiani2ed ! 
Yes, all this and more can be accomplished by that QoBpA 
which is the " power of God." May the day speedily arrive I 

Kaffrabia. 

The country inhabit^ by the great Kaffir fieunily extends 
from the north-eastern boundary of Cape Colony to Delagoa 
Bay on the north of Natal, and is divided into British KafiGrartB, 
Kaffiuria Proper, the colony of Natal, and Amawila. 

There are three great branches of the Kaffir nationr-4Iie 
Kaffirs, the Zulus, and the Eingoea Each of these use a 
separate dialect of the one common Kaffir language. 

The total number of Kaffirs is estimated at between 440,000 
and 450,000. Of this number about 42,000 reside in British 
Kafl&^ria, 150,000 in Natal, 12,000 beyond the Orange Kiver, 
and 29,000 beyond the boundaries. 

Each tribe is governed by its own chief or king. The sub- 
divisions of the tribes are ruled by petty chie& ; but, in all 
matters affecting the welfa.re of the tribe, they always own the 
sovereignty of the " Erkumkam,'' or king, and, in questions of 
peace or war, are ever ready to obey his commands. In all 
matters affecting the individual clans the petty chie& are 
obeyed. 

Speaking of the internal government of these subdivisions^ 
Mr, Fleming, in his " South Africa," says : — " In enforcing 
their orders, and to aid them by their counsels in matters of 
difficulty, each chief is assisted and supported by ten coun- 
sellors, selected from the oldest, most experienced, and most 
acute of the tribe. These are called ^FaJccUi^* and always 
accompany their chief on expeditions of importance. They 
stand around him, and prompt him by their counsels at an 
interview with an embassy, and they usually spend most of their 
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time in and around his hut. Some of these sages are very 
handsome, their hair and beards being quite grey, and figures 
bent with age ; whilst the steady, penetrating gaze, the piercing 
vivacity of their eyes, and the wonderful craft and practised 
canning with which they are ready at any emergency to help 
their dbief, show how deservedly they occupy the positions of 
honour which they filL In the coimsels of the Kaffirs, ability 
and talents are quite as common, and are esteemed quite as 
important, as power and wealth, as qualifications for their bar- 
barous statesmen." 

The Kaffirs are a very superstitious i)eople. They believe 
that all diseases, and death itself, is brought upon the suffisrer 
through witchcraft, and hence every tribe is supplied with its 
witch-doctor. This man is generally chosen for his ugliness, 
canning, and deception. He generally lives in a hut by 
himself and in close proximity to the chief, over whom, in 
common with the rest of the tribe, he exercises considerable 
influence. 

Their views of the immortality of the soul are very vague. 
Most of the tribes believe that the spirits of the dead are trans- 
migrated to the bodies of the living. They have no idea of 
future punishments. The greatest evil they fear is that of 
incarnate evil spirits among themselves in the person of the 
witch-doctor. 

On the subject of life and death, a curious tradition is held. 
Life and death were supposed to have been introduced into the 
world by two reptiles — a chamelion and a lizard. The latter of 
^eae, outrunning the former, came and bewitched the first 
Kaffir, Ukumkani; and, in consequence of this, he died : and 
80 death was introduced into the world. 

The Zulu Kaffirs have a distinct traditionary belief in a 
Supreme Being, whom they acknowledge under the twofold 
title of Unkuhmkuhi^ ^Hhe Great Essence," and Um/velingrucmffi, 
"the first comer out." Still He is to them "the imknown 
God j" they being totally ignorant of both His nature and 
His attributes. They neither worship nor invoke Him. 

The greatest object of a Kaffir's veneration is his chief Him 
he reverences, both living and dead. In life, his power is 
lapremej after death, he is supposed to go with his tribe to 
Wttle, and bewitch the enemy ; and hence it is that they 
sacrifice to him before going to war, and, by the number of the 
offerings, propitiate him on their belialt 
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The sacrifioes consist of those parts of the animals which are 
not eaten — as the horns, hoofe, skulls, &c These are placed in 
a heap, and burnt. While they are being oonsumed, Ihe people 
form a circle round them, dance slowly, and chant a solemn 
invocation. 

The manner of killing the animals at these seasooB ii 
particularly revolting, and tends to excite such ptfteions in 
the attendants as lead them to perform those dreadful acts 
which stain their character, and keep alive their taste lor 
blood. 

<< When about to slay a beast^" says Mr. Fleming, ''sevenl 
Kaffirs assemble around it, and, dividing their number into 
two bands, range themselves at either side of the victim. 
Twenty or thirty of them then throw the weight of thdr 
bodies against tiie ribs and shoulders of the ox, and thus 
succeed in holding it, wedged in between them, while a strongs 
powerful man comes forward, and, with the point of a laige^ 
sharp ' assegai,' makes a deep incision in its chest, about a foot 
long. Then, baring his sinewy arm to the shoulder, he throsts 
it into the centre of the poor beast's body, and, seizing the 
heart, lungs, dbc, he drags them out by main foroe ; itm 
tearing asunder the life-strings. The by-standers then close in, 
throw down the imfortunate animal, rip it open with tbeir 
knives and ^ assegais,' and stifle its dreadful cries by cutting ite 
throat, and efiectusJly extracting those vital parts which the 
first operator has seldom sufficient strength to drag out at onoa 
Thus a lingering death of cruel torture is inflicted upon the 
poor beast, whose deep and piteous bellowing resounds throng 
the surrounding valley. During this revolting scene, the men. 
and women, and even children, cluster round ^e spot, skipping 
and leaping in the wildest joy ; while, shouting, dancing, and 
throwing themselves down, iiey even lap up with their tangam 
the hot, reeking blood, in which the carcase of the ox is 
weltering." 

No wonder that, after such barbarities, they are inflamed 
with passion, and are ready to reek their vengeance on their 
enemies, or supposed enemiea 

It is an interesting and remarkable fact, that many of the 
customs and observances of the Kaffir tribes are counterparts of 
those observed by the Jews of old, and clearly point "to Ishmael 
as the foimder of the race. Thus, we find that they have a kind 
of a school of the prophets, the members of which exert an 
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influenoe over the people, of a remarkable kind. A festival, 
doeelj resembling that of the Firstfruits, is held annually, and 
heaps of stones are often placed outside their dwellings, which 
point to the '' pillar of witness." Clean and nndean beasts are 
regarded by them with as much strictness as was the case with 
the Jews. The swine is an miclean heast. No Kaffir wiU ever 
toQch a pig. The tonching a dead body renders the person 
unclean, and the person so rendered imclean is required to 
flhave his head. Circumcision is strictly observed by all 
the Elaffir tribes, on all the male children at the age of 
&aite€iL 



Ths Besults of Chbistiak Missions in South Africa* 

To the Moravian Church belongs the honour of first 
pleaching the Gospel to the tribes of Southern Africa. In 
1737, a Mission was established by them in the Cape Colony, 
and one George Schmidt, a member of the United Brethren, 
oommenced his labours among the Hottentots. The efforts of 
this man were continued for seven years, when, from several 
adyeiBe circumstances, arising from the opposition of the 
Dutch, the Mission was given up, and Ceorge Schmidt returned 
to Europe. 

Daring his stay among the Hottentots, Schmidt laboured to 
learn their language, but, failing in this, he endeavoured 
to teach them his own. In this he waB, in some degree, 
ioooessfiil ; and many made considerable proficiency in learning 
to read the Scriptures. 

In the course of the seven years which he spent at the Cape, 
he had gathered a congregation of forty-seven Hottentots, and 
had baptized seven persons, who gave proof of their change of 
heart and lifa 

Though not allowed to return to the colony, Schmidt 
oontinned to manifest much interest in the wel&re of the 
Hottentot race, till the hour of his death. He daily set apart 
a portion of time for secret prayer in their behalf; and it 
IB recorded that he was foimd a corpse in the performance of this 
daty. 

The Dutch East India Company refused permission for 
the return of any missionaries^ for many years^ until the year 
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1792. At this time, the Company was presided over by men 
who were interested in the af&irs of the Brethren; so that, 
when a request was made by the Moravian Chtmch to be 
allowed to send a party of missionaries to the Cape^ permisBioii 
was at once granted. 

Three of the Brethren were accordingly sent to the Cape. 
On their arrival, they found the spot which SchAiidt had 
cultivated, and the ruins of the hut which he had occQ|Hed. 
The valley was now such a haunt of wild beasts, that it im 
called Bavian Kloof (Baboon's Glen). The new missionariefl) 
however, took possession of it, expelled these intnidan, 
gathered the Hottentots to hear the Word of God, and taught 
their children to read it, under the shade of a laagnificent pea^ 
tree, planted by their predecessors, which was still in full vigour 
and bearing. 

Although fifty years had elapsed between the first and second 
Mission, t^e work commenced by the devoted Schmidt was not 
suffered to die out. Though the little flock had been left 
without a shepherd, it had not been entirely scattered. S<Hne 
of the early converts had continued to meet together for the 
reading of the Scriptures; and by this means, the knowledge of 
Christ was maintained, and a people preserved to Hi« Name. 
When, therefore, the missionaries settled in the place where 
Schmidt had laboured, they were soon surrounded by a numte 
of Hottentots, whose parents had personally known that good 
man. Among these, was an old woman, who had been baptMi 
by Schmidt, and who had kept carefully wrapt up in two 
sheepskins the very Dutch Bible which he had left behind. 
The old woman, being now imable to read, on account of her 
blindness, prevailed upon some of the yoamg women to read to 
her. She spent the rest of her days with the Brethren, and 
exhibited to the day of her death the evidence of a true 
Christian character. She passed &om time to eternity (m 
January 2, 1800, in her hundredth year, rejoicing in the hop 
of eternal life. 

The work of the missionaries was often interrupted by the 
Dutch Boors, who succeeded in 1795 in breaking up the Betti^ 
ment. In a few months from this time, the colony became a 
British settlement, and the missionaries were encouraged and 
protected. Notwithstanding this, the Boors continued their 
opposition for some years. Gradually, however, upon seeing the 
good efi^dcted by the Brethren, the opposition ceased. 
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In the year 1800, the coDgregation at Bavian's E^oof (now 
oJled Qonadendal, or Yale of Grace,) amounted to 600 
Hottentots, all clothed and living in separate huts, to which 
gardens were attached. Many of the men possessed lai*ge flocks 
of sheep and catUe, and a considerable number had learned some 
useful trade. 

In the year 1837 a Tramiaig School for youths was opened at 
OenadendaL This establishment has been carried on with con- 
siderable success until the present day, and a respectable number 
of fuUive teachers have been trained within its walls. Refer- 
ring to this school. Brother Marx, the Principal, in his Report 
for 1864, says : — '^ The Training Institution has just finished 
the first quarter of a century of its existence, having been com- 
menced in the year 1837. The total number of pupils who have 
been here is sixty-nine, of whom twelve or sixteen, rarely 
more^ have been inmates at one time. Of these pupils, tliree 
died in this establishment, one while at home on a visit, seven- 
teen were dismissed either from inability or unwillingness to 
undergo the course of training which is laid down as needful, 
two left to follow some other vocation more to their taste ; 
sixteen are now with us as pupik^ and just thirty have been duly 
appointed to situations as teachers in our congregations, or in 
the service of other churches : of these last-mentioned, three 
have died at their posts. It appeats from these figures that a 
lazge proportion of the pupils have proved useful men; the 
iQBult is as favourable as can be expected from an Institution of 
diig peculiar character.'' 

This station has been maintained in great efficiency until the 
present day, and has now a flourishing congregation of 3,300 
native ehrisdana From time to time other settlements have 
been made in various parts of the country, and a considerable 
amount of success has attended the labours of the Brethren. 
At the dose of the year 1864 eleven stations were occupied — 
vizL, €(enadendal, Enon, in the eastern, and Elim, in the 
southern, districts of the colony ; Shilor, beyond the north-east 
boundary, among the Tambookie tribe ; Clarksou, in the 
Vingoe country ;* Ck)shen, in British Kafiraria ; Manre, Witti- 
vator, Goedverwacht^ Robben Island, Engotini, and Baziza. 
These stations were superintended by 61 missionaries, contained 
2,147 communicants, 1,604 non-communicants, 4,901 candi- 
dates for baptism, new people and children ; — making a total 
of 8,652 natives under diristian instruction. According to the 

Q 
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testimony of both friends and foee, the general character of 
these settlements is very satis&ctoiy. The Hottentots, asd 
other native tribes, are as much dumged in their moral duk 
racter as their ooimtry has been improved by industry and eikilL 
Their understandings enlightened, their passions subdued, and 
their lives made conformable to the Gkxspel, they are the liviog 
witnesses of the transforming power of ^e grace of God. 

The Labaura of the London JIfissumary Society, 

In 1795 the above Society sent four of its agents to the 
Cape, two of whom — Dr. Yanderkemp and Mr. E!dmonds — ^wefe 
apix)inted to labour on the borders of Kaffraria ; the other two 
had districts assigned them on the north of Cape Colony— 
districts inhabited by various tribes of Bushmen. 

Shortly after they had settled in Kaffiiiand, Mr. Edmonds 
left Africa, and proceeded to India. Dr. Yanderkemp im 
thus left alone in the midst of a people destitute of confidence 
in each other, and jealous of every white intruder. For a long 
time the Doctor was looked upon as a spy, and many questions 
were put to him respecting his object and political oonnexiona 
After some considerable delay, the consent of the ElafBr chief to 
remain in the country was obtained, and, a suitable spot being 
foimd, the pioneers of the christian army commenced building 
themselves a tent. Referring to this event, Dr. Yanderkemp 
says : — "Brother Edmonds and I cut down long grass and 
rushes for thatching, and felled trees in the wood. I kneeled 
down on the grass, thanking the Lord Jesus that He had pro- 
vided me a resting-place before the face of our enemies and 
Satan, praying that from xmder this roof the seed of the Gospel 
might spread northward through all Africa." For nearly two 
years the Doctor laboured in faith and hope. At the close of 
tlie year 1800, owing to a combination of circumstances, the 
mission to the Kaffirs was relinquished, and Dr. Yanderkemp 
turned his attention to the Hottentots, among whom he laboured 
for eleven years. In 1811 he was summoned to Gape Town, to 
give evidence before a Commission appointed by Lord Clarendon 
to investigate the wrongs of the Hottentots ; while there he 
died. His last words were, "AU is welV^ 

During the time that Dr. Yanderkemp was labouring among 
the Klaffirs, three other missionaries had effected a settlement 
among the Hottentots on the Zak River, between 400 and 500 
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DCiiles noTth-east of Cape Town. This mission was the means 
of aooompHahing some considerable good, and many Hottentots 
were converted. The Bushmen, as a people, appear never to 
have appreciated the objects of the missionaries, and were ever 
ready; to expose and harass those who attached thefioselves to 
the inission cansa ' More than once the lives of the missionaries 
were in daibger through the treachery and cruelty of these wild 
children of tiie forest. The mission was abandoned in 1806. 
deferring to that event, Mr. Voss remarks : — " This day we 
leave Zi^ River, the place which has cost us so many sighs, 
tears, and drops of sweat; that place in which we have 
laboured so many days and nights for the salvation of immortal 
souls ; the place which probably before long will become a heap 
of ruins.** 

In 1813 the Rev. John Campbell undertook a journey to 
South Afiica on behalf of the London Missionary Society. The 
results of this visit were, that several new stations were 
founded, and a fresh impulse given to the spirit of missions 
both in Africa and in England. While travelling through the 
interior of the continent to Namaqualand, Mr, Campbell was 
informed of the devastations which had been caused in many 
places by a native chi^, one Africaner, the father of a large 
fiynily, known as Africaners, or Jagars. The old man and his 
sons had onc6 roamed on their native hills within one hundred 
ndles' of Cape Town. The Winterhock mountains had been 
the stronghold of his clan. Gradually, however, the Dutch 
settlerB had ext^ded their boundaries, and the natives, unable 
to maintain their ground, either retired further into the 
interior, or yielded a passive obedience to the farmers. Thus it 
was with Africaner ; from time to time he found himself and 
his people being more remote from the land of their forefathers, 
till at last he became subject to one of the settlers. For some 
years the ex-chief and his sons served the farmer faithfully. 
His fidelity, however, did not meet with its proper reward. 
Oppression and injustice characterized the conduct of the 
master, who, like Jeroboam, when asked to take off some of the 
burdens, responded by adding to the weight already borne. 
The old chieftain asked to be allowed to go to some of the 
sequestered districts beyond, where he and his might dwell in 
peaoa This request was refused, and a heavier service required. 
The former's commands were now disobeyed ; and, exasperated 
by such conduct^ he ordered the whole family to appear at the 

«2 
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door of his house to answer for their oondact. With trembling 
hearts they went ; one of the sons took with him his gon, wliicli 
he concealed behind him. On reaching the front of the hoiue^ 
the old man and his eldest son went to the steps to state their 
coMplaint : upon this the &rmer rushed furiously on the dd 
man, and with one blow precipitated him to the bottom of the 
steps. Upon this, Titus, the eldest son, drew from behind him 
his gun, and shot the farmer, who fell. They now entered the 
house, told the fiurmer's wife not to leave, as they did not intend 
harming her. She disr^;arded this caution, and escaped to a 
neighbouring &rm ; her children were killed by some of the 
Hottentots. 

Africaner now collected the remnant of his tribe^ and, with 
what they could take with them, directed their steps towards 
the Orange River, and were soon beyond the reach of their 
pursuers. He fixed his abode on the banks of the Orange 
River. Soon after this a chief gave him his domini<Hi8 in 
Great Namaqualand, and henceforth that became his by ri^t 

Many attempts were made to take Africaner, and mmd 
natives of another tribe were bribed to deliver h^ into the 
power of the settlers. This gave rise to many severe contests 
between the parties, and, though they harassed each othei^ 
neither conquered. By degrees Africaner became the terror of 
both settlers and natives, and his very name made the people 
fear. Mr. Mo£&t» when speaking of this man, says: — ''His 
name carried dismay even to the solitary waste& At a sabsb- 
quent period, as I was standing with a Namaqua chie^ looking 
at Africaner, in a supplicating attitude, entreating parties ripe 
for a battle to live at peace with each other ; — ' Look,' said Ihe 
wondering chief, pointing to Africaner, ' there is the man, once 
the lion at whose roar even the inhabitants of distant hamlets 
fled from their houses ! Tes, and I ' (patting his chest with his 
hand) ' have, for fear of his approach, fled with my people, our 
wives, and our babes, to the mountain glen, or to the wilderness, 
and spent nights among beasts of prey, rather than gaze on the 
eyes of this Uon, or hear his roar.' " 

In every place where Africaner went he spread devastation 
around him, attacked the Namaquas, and proceeded to the 
mission station at Warm Bath. The missionaries had, however, 
left the place on hearing of his approach, burying in the earth 
what property they were unable to carry away. Finding the 
station abandoned, Africaner and his followers coumienced a 
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search for anytliiiig which might be concealed. After having 
completed their search, one of the party set fire to the houses 
and huts, which were soon reduced to ashes; and thus once 
more the enemies of truth seemed to prevail, and the light of 
Divine truth, which had but just been kindled, was for a 
season extinguished. 

When the Rev. J. Campbell fii'st visited Africa, he deter- 
mined to write a conciliatory letter to the lawless chief whose 
bands had laid the little Zion in ruins. This letter was written 
at Pella. Mr. Sass, one of the missionaries, imdertook to 
convey the document to Africaner; but^ after searching for him 
for some time^ he was compelled by hunger and thirst to 
relinquish the task. The letter was left with one who knew 
the chie^ and who promised to convey it to him. After a time 
the letter was delivered to Africaner, and a favourable reply 
received from the chief The result of this was that another 
mission was established in Namaqualand, and a Mr. Ebner was 
sent as superintendent. The labours of this missionary were 
much blessed ; and, after a while, Africaner, his two brothers. 
Jacobus and David, with a number of others, were baptized ; 
and although much imperfection marked the character of these 
persons for some time, yet a good work was commenced in 
their hearts — a work which, being of God, was afterwards 
perfected. 

In the month of Januaiy, 1818, Mr. Moffat visited the 
mission. Speaking of that event, he says : — '^ I arrived, with 
emotions of the deepest gratitude to God, at Africaner's kraal, 
being kindly received by Mr. Ebner. Africaner's brother, who 
had charge of my waggon, took it to a large tree in the village, 
at some distance ftom the temporary hut of Mr. Ebner. After 
remaining an hour or more in this situation. Christian Afn- 
eaner made his appearance; and, after the usual salutations, 
inquired if I was the missionary appointed by the Directors in 
London, to which I replied in the af&rmativa This seemed to 
give him much pleasure ; and he added that, as I was young, 
he hoped I shoidd live long with him and his people. He then 
ordered a nimiber of women to come. These presently appeared, 
each bearing a bimdle of mats, and some long sticks. Afncaner, 
pointing to a spot of ground, said, " There you must build a 
house for the missionary." A circle was instantly formed, and 
the women, evidently delighted with the job, ^xed the poles, 
tied them down in a hemispheric form, and covered them with 
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the mats, all ready for habitation in the course of little noie 
than half-an-hour." 

After many anxieties, and much labonr, Africaner andLifl 
whole family showed signs of being in earnest about the state of 
their souls. Many pleasing things occurred; and, referring to 
them, Mr. Mofiat says : — " Soon after my stated services com- 
menced, I was cheered with tokens of the Divine presence. 
The chie^ who had for some time past been in a doublfol state, 
attended with such regularity, that I might as well doubt of ibe 
morning's dawn as of his attendance on the appointed means of 
grace. To reading, in which he was very fluent^ he attended 
with all the assiduity and energy of a youthful believer. The 
New Testament became his constant companion, and his profiting 
appeared unto all. Often have I seen him under the shadow d 
a great rock, nearly the livelong day, eagerly perusing ih 
pages of Divine inspiration. Many were the nigh^ he sat with 
me, on a great stone at the door of my habitation, conversing 
with me till the dawn of another day, on creation, providence^ 
redemption, and the glories of the heavenly world. Daring 
the whole period I lived there, I do not remember having 
occasion to be grieved with him, or to complain of any part cl 
his conduct. One day, when seated together, I happened, in 
absence of mind, to be gazing steadfastly on him. It arrested 
his attention, and he modestly inquired the cause. I replied, 
* I was trying to picture to myself your carrying fire and sword 
through the country, and I could not think how eyes like yonis 
could smile at human woe&' He answered not^ but shed a 
flood of tears. 

" It may be emphatically said that * he wept with those that 
wept; ' for, wherever he heard of a case of distress, thither his 
sympathies were directed. He was ever on the alert to stretch 
out a helping hand to the widow and fatherless. He was a man 
of peace ; he who was formerly like a firebrand, [^reading 
discord, enmity, and war among the neighbouring trib^ would 
now make any sacrifice to prevent anything like a collision 
between two contending parties; and when he might have 
raised his arm, and dared them to lifb a spear or draw a bow, 
he would stand in the attitude of a suppliant, and entreat them 
to be reconciled to each other ; and, referring to his past life, 
ask, < What have I now of all the battles I have fought^ and all 
the cattle I took, but shame and remorse ) ' " 

Some time a^r this, when Mr. Mof&t was about to visit 
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Cape Ttfwn, it was proposed .to Africaner that he should 
a^oompany him. To this proposal, Africaner reminded Mr. 
MofEe^ that he was an outlaw, and that a price of 1,000 rix- 
dollars had been placed upon his head. Being assured that no 
hann would come of the visits he replied, ^^ I shall deliberate, 
and roll my way upon the Lord. I know He will not leave 
me." He decided to go ; and, after some preparation, the old 
chief started with the missionary. As might be expected, his 
presence caused some excitement. On the road, the &,rmers 
looked amazed to see one, who had been the terror of the whole 
district^ a peaceful Christian. In Cape Town he was the object 
of much curiosity. It was not until the Governor saw him that 
he would believe that the ^-famed Africaner was really in the 
town. His Excellency received the old chief with great affability, 
and expressed his sincere pleasure at seeing one who had formerly 
been the scourge of the country, and the terror of the colonists. 
All who saw him were much struck with his mildness of 
temper, and fervent piety. His knowledge of the doctrines of 
the Gospel bore full testimony to his careful study of the Scrip- 
tdra While in Cape Town, Africaner met Mr. Campbell, who 
had written the ever-memorable letter to him several years 
before ; and, while on a journey with him to another mission 
.static he met Berend, the Griqua chief, with whom he had 
had many a deadly conflict. Both being now converts to the 
same &itii, were animated by the same love, and both sat down 
together as members of the same &mily — ^the family of the 
redeemed. 

Africaner died in March, 1823. The Eev. J. Archbell, a 
Wesleyan missionary, thus relates the closing scene of his life : 
— << When he found his end approaching, he called all the people 
together, after the example of Joshua, and gave them direc- 
tions as to their future conduct. ' We are not>' said he, ' what 
.we were, savages, but men professing to be taught according to 
the €k)speL Let us, then, do accordingly — live peaceable with 
all men if possible, and, if impossible, consult tibose who are 
placed over you before you engage in anything. Bemain 
together as you have done since I knew you ; then, when the 
]>irectors think fit to send you a missionary, you will be ready 
to receive him. Behave to any teacher you may have sent as 
one sent of God ; as I have great hope that Grod will bless you 
in this respect when I am gone to heaven. I feel that I love 
God, And that He has done much for me, of which I am totally 
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unworthy. M7 former life is stained with blood, hut Jesos 
Christ has pardoned me, and I am going to heaven. Oh I 
beware of &lling into the same evil into which I have led jtn 
frequently; but seek Ood, and He will be found of you, to 
direct you.' " He anticipated tits end with the full assoranoe 
of hope, knowing that " when his earthly house should be 
dissolved, he would have a building of God." 

Mr. Archbell further says : — " AMcaner was a man of sonod 
judgment, and of undaunted courage ; and although he hinu^ 
was one of the first and the severest persecutors of the Ghns- 
tian cause, he would, had he lived, have spilled his blood, if 
necessary, for his missionary." 

No successor was appointed to Mr. Mo&t, and, so &r as the 
London Missionary Society was concerned, the station in con- 
nexion with Africaner's people was given up. They now 
separated, one part going towards the Fish River, and the other 
remained at the old station, where the worship of Qod was stiU 
kept up. The mission was subsequently resumed by the 
Wesleyans. 

Early in the year 1800 a misedon was established among the 
Griqua& This station was visited by several distinct tribei^ 
and much success attended the efforts of the missionaries. In 
1809 the congregation consisted of 800 persons, who resided at 
or near the station during the whole or the greater part of the 
year. The mission continued to flourish for several years, and 
its influence was felt for many miles around. 

In 1814, an event occurred which materially affected its 
prosperity, and wellnigh brought its destruction. The Governor 
of the colony ordered the missionary to send down twenty 
Griquas to serve in the Cape Kegiment. The result of this 
unwise step was, that the missionary, who had been r^arded 
as the father of the people, to whom they might look for advice 
in all their perplexities, now was viewed as their enemy; and, 
after a time, he was compelled to withdi*aw. The station, 
however, was not abandoned ; Mr. Moffat was sent to join it* 
and, in conjunction with Mr. Helm, laboured to remedy Ae 
evil which had befallen the cause. Succeeding years bronght 
with them fresh troubles, which did not subside tall 1829. At 
this time other missionaries arrived. In 1831, the missioD 
received a new impulse, and greatly extended its influenca A 
new and interesting feature was now introduced, viz., the 
employment of native agents. This step was followed by very 
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pleasing results. The oongregstions meeting for worship were 
made up of Bechnanas, Griquas, Corannas, and Buahmen. 
Many of these vied with each other in their devotion to the 
mission canse, and some did good serrice in teaching the young. 

In 1801, two missionaries took up their Residence among the 
Bechiiana& These pioneers were enabled to accomplish but 
Httie, partly from the suspicious character of the natayes, and 
partly from the difficulty of mastering the language and finding 
terms in which to express the truths of the GospeL 

About 1829, Mr. Moffat aud others joined the mission, and 
did what they could to teach the people. Still the work was 
but a limited one, the continual war between contending tribes, 
and the deep d^p'adation of the people^ operating materially 
against them. Nothing daunted, howeyer, by present difficul- 
ties^ they continued td labour and pray. Nor did they pray in 
▼ainu The night had been long, but the dawn of a brighter 
day had now come, and the " Sim of Righteousness arose with 
healing on His wings." Mr. Moffisit thus describes the change : 
— " Shortly afber this we were fayoured with the manifest out- 
pofoiings of the Spirit from on high. The moral wilderness was 
abo^t to blossom. Sable cheeks bedewed with tears attracted 
our observation. To see females weep was nothing extra- 
ordinary; it was, according to Bechuana notions, their province, 
and theirs alone. Men would not weep. Afber having, by the 
lite of circumcision, become men, th^ scorned to shed a tear. 
In fiunily or national afflictions, it was the women's work to 
weep and wail, the men's to sit in sullen silence, often brooding 
deeds of revenge and deatL The simple Gospel now melted 
tiieir flinty hearts, and eyes now wept which never before shed 
the tear of hallowed sorrow. Notwithstanding our earnest 
desires and fervent prayers, we were taken by surprise. We 
had so long been accustomed to indifference, that we felt un- 
prepared to look on a scene which perfectly overwhelmed our 
minds. Our temporary little chapel became a ^ Bochin,' a place 
of weeping ; and the sympathy of feeling spread frx>m heart to 
heart, so that even infants wept. Some, afber gazing with 
extreme intensity of feeling on the preacher, would fall down 
in hysterics, and others were carried out in a state of great 
exhaustion. The scene, from the previous state of feeling, was 
deeply impressive and exciting. Notwithstanding sdl our 
endeavours to preserve decorum in the crowded place of worship, 
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strong feeling gave rise to much weepii^ and considerable m.- 
fusion ; but> aJthough it was impossible to keep either order or 
sUenoe, a deep impression of the Divine presehoe was Mi The 
work which had commenced in the minds of the natives reodved 
an additional impulse from the above circumstance^ so that the 
sounds predominant throughout the village were those ai sLaging 
and prayer. Those imder concern held prayer-meetings from 
house to house ; and, when there were none able to engage in 
prayer, they sang imtil a late hour, and, before mcnming 
dawned, they would assemble again at some house for worship^ 
before going to work." 

After this a school-house was buUt by some of the natives as 
a thankoffering. The building, which was fifty-one feet long 
by sixteen broad, was opened in May, 1829, and used both m 
a school and chapeL The service was conducted in the 
Bechuana language. After a sermon on John i 29, six persons 
were baptized, and, in the evening, all sat down together to 
commemorate the death of the Lord. Speaking of that day, 
Mr. Moffat says : — " It may not be unworthy of remaric ^ba^ 
on Friday evening previous, we received from John Greavef^ 
Esq., of She£Bleld, communion vessels and pidpit oandlestida^ 
for which Mrs. M had applied two years before, on Mr& 
Greaves, her particular friend, kindly expressing a wish to 
know what she should send her. This she requested, in the 
confidence of faith that they would some time be needed, daric 
as things then appeared ; and, singular enough, they arrived at 
the very juncture of time in which they were wanted, after 
being twelve months on the road." 

Here, as in many other cases, the Divine promise was fill- 
filled, '^He that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious 
seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his 
sheaves with him." 

Civilization followed Christianity. A 8ewing««chool "was 
commenced, candles were made, and many other things which 
betoken a civilized state. Afber a time the printing press was 
set up, and lesson-books, catechisms, and other books were 
printed. The Scriptures also were printed; and thus thftt 
Word which giveth light was sown among the people. In this 
case, as ia many others, the printing press has been a great 
auxiliary to the missionary, and much good has come of its 
introduction. 
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The mission remains to the present day, and is in a veiy 
flourishing oondition. The details of the work carried on at the 
present time cannot fidl to interest. 

IHiiing the year 1863, a renewed attempt was made to 
establish a mission among the Makololo, a tribe on the north of 
the Zambesi A letter was addressed to Sekeletn, the chief, 
malring such a proposal, if he was willing to receive their 
labours. To this communication the missionaries received th9 
feUowing reply : — 

**TO THE MISSIONARIES. 

** I received your letter by Sebeheve, for which I am glad. 
If you come, I shall rejoice very much. I, Sekeletu, wish to 
five with you ; and if you come down to Moseoatunza (Victoria 
Falls), I shall attend to yoiur wishes. And as to the country of 
which you speak, I like it ; and we know it is good, but we 
fear the Matebela We shovM have dwelt there, but we are 
afiraid ; but if you come, and tell me to go there, I shall go on 
your account. Seeing that all the tribes have teachers, it is I 
Dnly who haye none, while I also wish to have them. It is 
you who will be my shield against Moselekatse. And these are 
my worda " I am, 

"Sekeletu, son of Schituane." 

In the Keport of the Society for 1865, the Committee thus 
review the work at present carried on in this part of the mission 
field: — 

"The mission churches, chiefly within the boundaries of 
Gape Colony, originating in the labours of the Society, amount 
to twenty-four. They are composed, with the exception of a 
-few individuals, of Hottentots, Kaffirs, and other native tribes. 
Of these churchecf, hcdf the number are self sustained, while 
the other half contribute, on an average, two-thirds of their 
eocpenditure. The supplemental and occasional grants required 
from the funds of the Society have, therefore, for several years, 
been in the same proportion diminished ; and although the hope 
may be entertained ihat^ with the blessing of Gk)d, these feeble 
communities will, at no distant day, attain the power of selt- 
sustentation and honourable independence, the Directors, in the 
meantime, regard it as a sacred obligation, which they cheer- 
fully meei^ to render to their brethren such measure of pecuniary 
assistance as the limited resources of the people and the untoward 
vicissitades of the country may render necessary. 
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'^ Each of these colonial churches is tihe centre of a widdy- 
extended Christian influence, including many out-stations, at 
which schools are sustained by native agents, under the sapm- 
tendence of the missionary, by whom they are visited at fieqnent 
and stated seasona 

" Our veteran friend, the Bev. Robert Mofi&t, has oompletod 
his seventieth year. Of these nearly fifty have been spent in 
the service of his Divine Master, in South Africa ; but he still 
prosecutes his varied labours at the Kuruman with unabated 
diligence and efficiency. In a letter written at the dose d 
last year, Mr. Mo&t gives a brief report of the mission, as 
follows : — 

'^ ' It is with unfeigned gratitude to the God of all grace that 
there is no reason to complain of retrogression or stagnation in 
the condition of the Church here, or in any of our branch 
Churches. On the contrary, the increasing attendance on the 
means of grace is most aatiB&ctory. A manifest blearing 1«. 
accompanied the reading of the Scriptures, as well as die 
proclamation of the love and mercy of God through the 
crucified Redeemer, in the additions made to the number of 
believers. At our nearest out-station, among the Batlaroi^ 
eleven have been received into Church fellowship, and seven 
at this station ; besides several re-admitted at both places, whose 
conduct during the preceding year led to their suspensioD. 
Our joys in this country, on the reception of members, especiallj 
the young, are often of a chastened character, fearing that thej 
may err, especially on the important matter of marriage. 
However, we have great reason to rejoice and be thankful for 
what has been accomplished, and for the general orderly 
deportment of those who have embraced the €k)speL They 
have sad examples before them, in the scandalous conduct d 
Europeans, or white men, which exert a bane^il influence on the 
native mind. Traders and hunters traverse the country, in 
quest of ivory, ostrich feathers, &c; and many have proved 
themselves to be despicable and reckless characters, devoid of 
all shame. We are ofben made to blush with the filthy and 
dishonest deeds of our countrymen. 

" * Application for copies of the Scriptures ^n Sechuana aw 
made by the Hanoverian missionaries in the Republic, and 
even as far as Pietermaritzberg (Natal) ; and the extended 
means of education now at work will ere long result in still 
larger demands for the precious volume. 
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" < The schools, which continue to occupy the whole of the 
time and attention of my daughter, give all the satisfaction one 
cm possibly expect, especially as many of the children are 
influenced by parents who are in no wise alive to the importance 
of education. There are frequent applications made for spelling- 
k>oks, by youths who live at cattle outposts, at a distance 
fiom towns, and who, with a mere smattering of instruc- 
Ikw, perseYere by their own efforts, till they become good 
HBaders. , 

** * The subscriptions to our Auxiliary for the year are :-— 

« < Kuruman Station . . . £U 

Batlaros . . . . 22 7 

Mangyiri . . . . 2 13 

European . . . . 7 10 

£06 10 ' " 

The following summaiy will show the extent of the Society's 
operations at the close -of the year 1864 : — 

Within the Colony. — ChurcheEf, 19 ; Communicants, 2,618 ; 
Sehools, 21 ; Scholars, 1,662. 

Beyond the CoUmy. — Churches, 13 ; Communicants, 1,805 ; 
Sdiool^ 21 ; Scholars, 1,221. roto^Communicants, 4,423 ; 
Sohokra, 2,873. 



The Work qf the Weshyan Miaeion. 

In the year 1812, a little company of Christian soldiers, 
who were then serving in the army, wrote to some of their 
friends in England, urging them to plead the cause of South 
Africa with the Wesleyan body, of which they had been 
membeors when at home. The attention of this Society was 
thus directed to the state of the Ci^ Colony, and it was 
detennined to send out an agent forthwitL A volunteer was 
^ound in Mr. M'Kenny, whose proffered service was readily 
aooepted; and he was accordingly sent out to the Cape, at which 
place he arrived in 1814. Strange as it may seem, it is 
nevertheless true, that, on his arrival, the Governor refused him 
permission to preacL After many unsuccessful attempts to 
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gain permissioii, he withdrew from the Colony, and went to 
Ceylon. 

In December, 1815, the Kev. Barnabas Shaw, «nd his wift^ 
set sail for the Cape, with the intention of cpnunenomga 
mission there. On his arrival, he, like his predecessor, im 
refused permission to preach. This prohibition, however, in 
had the conra^ to disregard, and commenced preaching to the 
soldiers on the next Sabbath. Shortly after his anivBl, be 
met Mr. -Schemla, of the London Missionary Society, who irai 
about to return to Namaqualand. Mr. Shaw agreed to go IriA 
him, and attempt to found a mission station beyond the Orange 
Hiver. After some little delay, proper preparation was made 
for the journey, and the company set out in £uth and hope; 
and, as the sequel will show, their fJEiith met with its rewud 
After travelling for twenty-seven days, they fell in with a 
party of Hottentots, who were accompanying their diirf 
on a journey to Cape Town, in quest of a missionary to teaoh 
them. In this meeting we can distinctly see the hand of God. 
Mr. Shaw was on his way to Great Namaqualand, while thej 
had come from Little Namaqualand, and^ had they been bat a 
few hours later, the meeting would not have taken place. The 
anxious Hottentots would have gone to Cape Town, where no- 
missionary would have been found ; and Mr. Shaw would hove 
proceeded upon his journey in search for a people who were willing 
to receive instruction. God, who knows the hearts of all mai, 
ordered the whole affair, so that it might redound to TTi« gloiy 
and the salvation of man. 

Mr. Shaw at once recognised the hand of Providence, and 
proceeded with the Hottentot party. When they came near to 
the borders of their country, the chief pressed forward to make 
known his success. On their arrival, a large number of persons 
came out to welcome the white men, and they soon made 
an'angements for their accommodation. The next day a cotmcil 
was held, which was opened by a religious service, to whidi the 
chief and his followers paid a very marked attention, and some 
wept Mr. Schemla proposed several things to the chie^ and 
the plan thus laid down was agreed to. Mr. Schemla now took 
his leave of Mr. Shaw, and proceeded on his journey to Great 
Namaqualand. Mr. and Mrs. Shaw, thus left alone, commenced 
working out their plans. A school was soon opened, a chapel 
built, and classes formed for Bible instruction. Soon a de^ 
religious feeling pervaded the people. 
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In 1818 tlie station was strengthened by the arrival of Mr. 
Ddwards. This event caused great joy to the natives. Mr. E., 
liaving provided himself with a forge and the necessary tools, 
oommenoed teaching the natives how to manufacture some 
agricoltnral im^dements. Much curiosity was excited by this, 
and not a little profit was gained, as it was the means of leading 
tiie men to produce more from their land. 
■ As can well be supposed, the work carried on by Mr. Shaw 
tended.'^ increase his moral power, and the influence of the 
ICisaion was not confined to its own proper limits. Other 
tribes -evinced a- desire to be taught^ and sent deputies to ask for 
teachera 

In 1820) Mr. Shaw went on a journey to explore the country* 
beyond the Orange Biver. In this town, several chiefs were 
Tinted, and some considerable good was accomplished. 

In 1825, Mr. Threlfall, in company with two natives, who 
Yolnnteered to go with him, set off on an expedition to the 
€k«at Kamaquas. The whole party were, unfortunately, 
murdered by a man who had joined them on the road, and had 
offered to be a guide. In answer to an appeal, on the part of 
the colonial authorities, Africaner, whose life has been reviewed, 
tracked out the murderer, and gave him up to the authoiities. 
On the road to Cape Town, where he was being taken to be 
executed, he passed through the station where Mr. Shaw was 
labouring. The whole population turned out to see the 
murderer, and the sister of one of the murdered men came 
forward, and besought him to think of his souL 

In 1820, the Bev. TV^illiam Shaw visited the Eastern 
Province of South AMca, with the intention of establishing a 
mission among the Kaffirs and other tribes beyond the limits of 
the Colony. The first efforts of Mr. Shaw were confined to the 
settlera. ^fber some time, the labour thus bestowed produced 
its results; and several chapels were erected in Graham's Town 
and its neighbourhood; the funds for this object being supplied 
entirely by the Europeans themselves. 

By degrees, these efforts extended to the extreme border 
settlers, and ultimately to the natives beyond the borders. 

In 1823, Kaffir Land was invaded by the soldiers of the 
Cross, and a basis of o^rations laid down, which, despite all 
discouragements and oppositions, has been extended ; until, at 
last, a complete chain of stations has been established, reaching 
from the Biver Keiskamma to the Amazula districts. These 
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stations are all placed in the verj best centres of population, 
and exert a beneficial influence all aronnd them — an 
influence which even the debasing effects of wa^ have fiiikd 
to destroy. 

In 1863, tho Committee^ qpeakiog of tiiis field of their 
operations, say : — 

" The vast field of labour occojHed by the Society, under 
this designation, presents at almost every point abundant 
reasons for congratulations and thankfulness. Steady progiefls 
is observable in every part of the w<»]c. The numb^ of 
missionariee has been increased annually ; and, with sudi an 
increase in the labour, new fields have been occupied, and old 
ones more efficiently cultivated ; and, as the c(Hiflequence% local 
resources have increased, and, notwithstanding the increased 
numbers of nussionaries, the district makes a smaUer denutnd 
on the Society's funds than when they were considerably fewer. 
In the still continuing demand for more missionaiiefl^ in sooii a 
field as this, one of the best evidences of past success is presented 
to view; and more particularly, when that demand comes from 
so unexpected a quarter as the President of the Free Sttta 
Tet, on the occasion of Mr. Impey's late visit to J2mm 
Fontein, that gentlenian made a formal application to him for 
the appointment of a missionary for a tribe residing within hia 
territory, and promised his personal support and countenance to 
the undertaking." 

The following is a summary of the Societ^s (^rations at 
the close of 1864 : — 

Districts oeeitpied, — Cape of €rood Hope, Graham's Town, 
Queen's Town, Bechuana District, NataL 

Nwmher of chapels cmd other preaching places^ 497. 

Church ment^ersy 7,611. 

Ministers cmd local preachers^ 459. 

JScholarSy 11,487. 

AUenda/nts at pvhlic worship, inclvding children, 51,790. 

I One peculiar feature of the Wesleyan Missions in this part of 
AMca has been the attention paid to the spiritual wants of the 
white settlers, as well as the natives. Much good results from 
this. In the first place, the membefs of the Church thus 
brought together are led to take a lively interest in the missiona 
to the natives, and contributions are made by the colonial 
congregations towards the support of such missions. Then the 
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missionaries are Ixroiiglit into a more respoooaible connexion with 
the Church in the Colony than they otherwise would be. Thus 
the union of priyilege and responsibility is produced ; the 
colony becomes more and more the ba«is firom whence the 
€loe9)el will be extended to the interior, and the mission 
exertions carried on, even though funds from England should 



Chubch of Enolahd Missions. 

It was not until the year 1836 that the Church of England 
dbected its attentiim to the state of th« people in South Africa. 
In that year the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel sent 
a missionary to Wymberg, near Cape Town ; but, as there are 
no published accounts of his labours, we are left in ignorance 
as to the results achieved* 

The Church Miattumary Society made an attempt in 1838 to 
ertabliah a mission at Port Natal Three zealous agents were 
amt out— « misfidonary, a catechist, and a medical man. Soon 
after they had settled in the country, the chief of the Zulus 
made war upon the Dutch emigrants. This, as well as the 
fAvage ferocity of the chief, compelled the missionaries and 
their wives to leave the place. The attempt has not been 
zenewed. 

During the year 1847, the attention of the Church of 
England was again directed to the spiritual wants of this part 
of the world; a Christian lady (Miss Burdett Coutts) supplying 
the necessary fimds. The Bishopric of Cape Town was 
established, and Dr. Grey was consecrated to the see. The 
diocese over which the Bishop presided included the Cape 
Colony, Brilish Kafiraria, Kamrland, Natal, the sovereignty 
beyond the Orange River, and the Island of St Helena. The 
extent of this diocese was estimated at 103,822 square miles, 
and the population at 176,268. When the Bishop was in Cape 
Town, he was on the one side upwards of a thousand miles from 
Natal, and on the other a thousand more from St. Helena. 
Beside the Bishop, there were only thirteen clergymen and one 
catechist of the Church of England, and not one single Church 
miBsionaiy amongst the heathen. In 1848 the Bishop made 
his first visitation of the extensive diocese. Four months were 
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occupied in this, and 3,000 miles of country were traversed. 
In 1850, he made a second tour of 4,000 miles, which weie 
traversed amidst great difficulties, hardships, and privations. 
The time occupied was nearly nine months. 

In 1853, the Colony of Natal was constituted a diocese, and 
Dr. Colenso was consecrated the Bishop. It is not a little 
remarkable that tlvis gentleman has been converted to infidelity 
by a Zulu Elaffir. It was an evil day for the Church of 
England, and a source of trouble to the missionaries, when the 
Bishop published his celebrated "Notes on the Pentateuch." 
The truth has often been assailed with weapons as deadly as his, 
and yet it stands firm. We doubt not but this attempt shall 
pi*ove ineffectual, and the Bible, which has been the means of 
converting so many of the fallen sons of Adam, will yet 
stand, and convert many thousands more — ah, even Zxdu 
Kaffirs too ! 

During the year 1856, a third Bishopric was established, 
and the Rev. Dr. Cotterill was consecrated to the see of 
Grahamstown. 

As might be expected, a great increase in the number of 
clergymen and other Christian labourers has resulted from 
the movem^it of the National ChurcL 

The following is the summary of the work at present carried 
on, as given in the Annual Report of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Grospel in Foreign Parts : — 

Diocese of Ca/petown, — ^Number of separate parishes or 
stations, 26, superintended by 45 clergymen and 30 catechists. 
The munber of Church members, 7,001, being an average 
of 294 for each churcL The number of communicants, 1,187. 
The number of baptisms in the year, 887, giving an average (tf 
2b to each church. 

Diocese of Grahamstown, — Nimiber of separate parishes or 
stations, 29. Number of Church members, 3,453. Nmnber of 
communicants, 620, Number of persons under instruction for 
Church membership, 1,349. Number of baptisms in the year, 
351. 

Diocese of NaXal. — Number of separate parishes or stations, 
12. Number of Church members, 1,115. Average attendance 
at public worship, 1,084. Number of communicants, 232. 
Nuiiibcr of persons under instruction for Church membei^P) 
158. Number of baptisms in the year, 88. 
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Total — ^Parishes and stations, 67. Clmrcli members, 8,736. 
Oommonicants, 2,039. Under instruction, 2,689. Baptisms, 
1,434. 

In 1821, a Mission was founded in Kaffiraria by the Glasgow- 
Missionary Society. Two labourers were sent out, who 
oommenced, breaking up the fallow ground, and scattering the 
seeds of truth. The language of the natives was reduced to 
writing, and parts of the New Testament printed. On the 
breaking out of the Kafi&r war in 1834, the missionaries were 
compelled to retire for a time. The work was resumed in 
1837, and was continued imtil the outbreak of the second 
Kaffir war in 1846. In the following year, the stations were 
reoccupied, and the work has not since been interrupted. 

Both branches of the Scotch Church are now in the Mission 
field. The United Presbyterian Synod occupy one station in 
the Cape Colony, and two stations in Kaffiraria. In the latter 
country they have also two schools, with an average attendance 
of eighty scholars. 

The Free Church of Scotland has confined its operations to 
Kaffiraria^ in which country they have four principal stations 
and twenty-four out-stations. At the close of the year 1864 
the average attendance at public worship was 2,674, giving an 
average of one hundred and eleven at each station. These 
numbers are strictly limited to the natives. The number of 
oommunicants was 848. The number of schools was 19, and 
the average attendance of children was 665. 

Referring to the liberality of the Kafl&arian Christians, the 
OcHnmittee, in their last Report, say : — 

^We cannot close these notices of the Kafirarian mission 
without specially adverting to a singularly suggestive fact. 
When tidings of the destruction of mission premises in Bengal, 
by the terrific cyclone of October last, reached Kaffiuria, much 
sympathy was felt and expressed by the simple-minded native 
Ghrurtians there. This sympathy at last found vent for itself in 
the tangible form of a collection throughout the churches, which 
amounted to about 30^. Now, considering the * deep poverty ' 
of most of these people, such a sum may well be regarded as pro- 
pcntionally greater than the 5,000^. — munificent though that 
man be— from the vastly more numerous and wealthier Christians 
of this land. And, remembering that it is a sum contributed 
for the evangelization of a heathen people, far, far away on the 
banks of the Ganges, by natives of Africa, who, themselves or 

B 2 
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their fathers, were but a few years ago wild, roving barbarians, 
wielding with fatal effect the kirwMaif or round-headed Kaffir 
dub, or hurling with deadly and unerring aim the poisoned 
ctssegaiy and evermore engaged in oanTing on a fierce war of 
rapine^ plimder, and bloodshed against their neighbours, whetiher 
native or colonial, we may triumphantly fling the &ct in the &oe 
of the Harrises, the Wsdkers, the R^uies, and the Burtoiu, as 
the most emphatic confutation of their recent imscrupulous and 
senseless anti-missionary ravings before the Anthropological 
Society of London." 

In addition to the efforts of British ChriBtians to evangelia 
the tribes of South Africa^ several other bodies of ProtestantB 
are occupying this interesting field of labour. 

In 1829, the Rhenish Missionary Society commenced its 
work in Cape Colony. At the close of 1863 it maintaiBed 
eleven principal stations, which were superintended by 
fourteen clergymen, three catechists, and one lay teadier. 
The average attendance at their places of worship was 4^700. 
The number of communicants was 691. Nine daynadiools 
were established. The average attendance of scholars was 88& 
Six stations are established in Great Namaqualand. No retoiofl 
are given of the result. 

The Berlin Missionary Society commenced its labours in 
Cape Colony in 1832. Since that time, the basis of operations 
has been extended, and now it has stations in Kaffiraria, 
Bechuana Country, and NataL At the dose of the year 1863, 
the number of stations maintained by the Society was ten; 
superintended by twenty-five ministers and lay-agents. The 
number of attendants at public worship was 1,957. The 
number of communicants, 476. The number of scholars in 
the Mission schools was 290. 

In 1834, the American Board for Foreign Missions 
commenced their labours among the Zulus. The agents 
arrived at Natal when the war was going on. They were, 
therefore, detained some time at Port Natal, and were unable 
to accomplish any results. They were subsequently invited by 
the chief to settle among his people. This they did, but, 
owing to a quarrel taking place between the settlers and the 
chief, the Mission party had to retire again to the Port, and 
several stations were opened at that place and elsewhere, and 
some schools opened. The spread of the Kaffir war caused the 
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whole to be abandoned for a time. The Mission was afterwards 
renewed (in 1847), and hafi continued in operation until the 
present tune. At the close of 1863 the Society maintained 
five stations, fourteen European teachers, and two native 
catechista The Church members at the different stations were 
estimated at 283. 

In 1854 the French Protestant Missionary Society commenced 
labouring in Cape Colony and the Bechuana Country. No 
returns are given of the stations in the colony. In the Bechuana 
Country, at the close of 1863, the Society maintained ten 
stations and thirteen ministers. The average attendance 
at public worship was 220, and the number of Church 
members, 1,296. 

To sum up what has been stated respecting the various 
SodetieB : — ^At the close of the year 1863, the number 
of {Hincipal stations occupied was 224. These were super- 
inteoided by 257 European ministers, and ninety-one native 
agents and catechists. The average attendance at public 
warship was 46,964 ; and the number of communicants, 
20,207. 292 schools were open, with an' average attendance of 
14,442 scholars. 

Surely these are results which the friends of Missions need 
not be ashamed of, and for which they may well thank €k)d 
and take courage 1 True, much labour has had to be bestowed, 
much opposition to be overcome, many dangers to be faced, 
and some lives to be sacrificed; "and" (says the man of 
the world), " see what money it has cost ! " True, much 
labour has been bestowed ; but those who toiled found a 
pleasure in that toil The dangers were fiiced, because the 
end to be gained was worth the hazard. True, some lives have 
been sacrificed ; but the blood of the missionary or the Christian 
has been the seed of the Church ; and then, afi for the money 
^ioh has been spent, it is not worthy of a comparison with the 
present and future happiness of the thousands who have been 
Ghristlanizad, civilized, saved. 
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MISSIONARY EFFORTS IN EASTERN AND CENTRAL 

AFRICA. 

Abyssinia. 

Abyssinia forms part of that district of Africa known to the 
ancients under the general name of Ethiopia^ and which, included 
Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia. This country was formerly 
divided into three independent States : — ^Tigre, on the sea-coast; 
Amhara, west of the river Tacazze ; and Shoa, on the south of 
the two former. Now, however, there is but one State, of 
which Shoa forms no part. 

Christianity is the professed religion of Abyssinia ; but it is 
mixed up with so much that is impure, and accompanied with 
so many superstitions, that it is little better than heathenism. 
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'' The Abyssimans," says Mr. Stafford, '^ abstain from m^ats 
prohibited by the Mosaic Law. They practise circumcision, and 

keep both the Jewish and Christian Sabbaths. The Coptic 

Patriarch of Egypt is still the nominal head of the Abyssinian 
Church, and it is by him that the abuna or high-priest is 
appointed. Their fasts are almost interminable, and they keep 
them very strictly. No less than 209 fast-days in the year 
have been enumerated. If &sting, therefore, constituted 
religion, the Abyssinians might be classed among the most 
religious people on the globe." 

The conversion of the Abyssinians to the Christian faith 
is supposed to have tak^i place about the year 330, when 
Athanasius was Patriarch of Alexandria. Whether this were 
80 or not^ cannot very well be determined. One thing is 
certain — ^viz., that^ upon the rise of the Saracen Power in 
Egypt^ all communication was cut off between the Eastern and 
Western Churches ; and, as a consequence, the Abyssinian 
Church was not so much as known by name in Europe. 

" The first discovery of the existence of this Church," says 
Dr. Gobat^ '^ appears to have been made by some adventurers 
sent out by John IL, King of Portugal, who, sailing as far as 
the river Zaire, in . the kingdom of Congo, heard, for the first 
time, of the Christians of Abyssinia. 

" The King, overjoyed on this discovery, resolved to send into 
Abyssinia, in order to ascertain, if possible, the real state of 
the people. Accordingly, after some fruitless attempts, Pedro 
Cavilham entered Abyssinia in the year 1490, and transmitted 
to Portugal a statement of all that he had seen and heard in 
Abyssinia." 

In 1555 the Jesuits commenced a mission in Abyssinia for 
the purpose of subjugating the Abyssinian Church to Home. 
Thirteen Jesuits were sent to effect this object) but they were 
entirely unsuccessful, and the mission was abandoned. 

In 1603 another attempt was made, which, though at 
first apparently successful, ultimately ended in the disgrace of 
the whole party. 

Mr. Salty in his " History of Abyssinia," when referring to 
this question, says : — 

<< From these facts, it will appear, that, although partial 
heresies and gradual corruptions may have crept into the 
Abyssinian Church — which was the natural consequence of their 
peculiar and isolated situation, — ^yet they can justly claim the 
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honoiir, not only of having resisted the open and formidable 
attacks of the Mohammedans, but^ likewise, the mpre insidioiu 
attacks of the Bomish Church : as also, in its earlier period, of 
having resisted the Allan schism ; and, like the Coptic Greeks, 
to whom theur Church is nearly allied, may still consider them- 
selves as adhering to the faith which they first received. At 
the present moment^ however, the nation, with its religion, is 
fast verging to ruin. The Galla and Mussulman tribes aroond 
are daily becoming more powerful ; and there is reason to fear, 
that in a short time, the very name of Christ may be losi 
among them. 

*' It appears to me, that these drcumstanoes call for the 
serious consideration of all Christians; for when so mudi 
trouble is taken, and so much expense incurred, in endeavouring 
to convert infidels to the faith, might it not be of equal or more 
consequence, to give relief to a nation already professing 
generally the same fiedth with ourselves ; which, at so y&j 
early a period, received the Christian religion, which cherished 
and defended it against its open and secret enemies^ and whidi 
still maintAJns it, not pure, indeed, but as its establisbed 
faith 1" 

It was the desire of Coimt Zinzendorf to render this aid to 
the Abyssinian Christians, which led him to set on foot a 
mission to that country. The first attempt was made in 1752, 
when Dr. Hocker set out for Egypt> with the intention of 
penetrating into Abyssinia. It was not until 1758 that the 
Doctor, in company with George Pilder, arrived in that country. 
This, and several other attempts, were unsuccessful; and in 
1783 the mission was given up. 



Efforts of the Church Missionary Society. 

It was in the year 1826 that the Church Missionary Society 
turned its attention to Abyssinia. The Rev. S. Gobat and the 
Rev. G. Kugler were sent to Egypt, to make arrangements for 
establishing a mission in Abyssinia. After a lapse of three 
years, a favourable opportunity occurred, and they proceeded to 
the town of Tigre. The Governor of that place received them 
most cordially, and aided them in every possible way. His 
friendship was the exponent of his gratitude to the English 
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natiozL for some kindnesses wliicli he had received from Mr. 
Salt^'the British Oonsol-General in Egypt 

Mr. Kngler died while at Tigre; an<^ upon the priest refusing 
to allow him to be buried in their church, without their super- 
stitious rites, the Governor manifested much indignation, and 
gave utterance to the following expressions of his wrajbh : — 
^ What 1 Wretch that you are ! You re^se a sepulchre to a 
stranger, who is a better Christian than all the priests of my 
country ! Do you not know that Kugler was my brother 1 
Yes 1 my son 1 And you refuse him a sepulchre in the church 
that I have built r' 

In consequence of a civil war, which broke out at this time, 
and v^ch oost the Governor his life, Mr. Gobat was compelled 
to return to England. During his stay, Mr. Gobat distributed 
a number of copies of the €k>8pels, both in Amharic and 
Ethippic, and had daily conversations with the priests and 
pec^^ on religious topics. 

Li 1834, another visit was paid to Abyssinia by Mr. Gobat 
and Mr. Isenberir. Shortly after their arrival, two other 
misBianiaieB-M^ Era/ and Bhunhardt-joined them. 
The UtUe company spent thdr time in preaching, and tianskting 
the Scriptures and other works into the Amharic and Ethiopic 
knguages. A Mission-house was also erected at Adowdh. 
These operations excited the hatred of the native priests, who 
did all ^ey could to oppose the missionaries. 

In March, 1838, two Itomish priests arrived at Adowah, and 
their presence contributed to increase the clamour against the 
missionaries, who were shortiy afterwards ordered to leave the 
eountry. 

Though for a time thwarted in their designs, the missionaries 
determined not to abandon the object which they had in view ; 
and so they prepared to enter Abyssinia by another route. 
Having received an invitation from the King of Shoa to visit 
his country, they* at once set out on their journey, and, after 
many trials, they entered his dominions in May, 1839. 

Dr. Ejrapf thus describes the event : — 

*<Qn the 29th of May, we crossed the river Hawash, and 
IxLvouacked in the open air on its woody banks, where there 
ire many wild beasta While we were all asleep, even the 
iratchers, a hysena glided so near our resting-place, that we 
might have grasped it with our hands. It was in the morning 
that we first noticed that it had been there, by the footprints 
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left in the sand, and we thanked God for His remarbible 
mercy. On the 3l8t of May, we reached Dinomali, on the 
frontier, where the Custom officers and fix)ntier goyemon 
inspected our luggage. A report was forthwith despatched to 
the King of Shoa, annoimcing that the two gypzip— as 
Europeans are called in Abyssinia — ^had arrived. No foreiinier 
k aUW«d either to enter or quit Shoa ^thout permiZi of 
the king ; so, until that came, we remained in Fern, at iihe 
foot of the mountain land. When the r^ular permission had 
arrived, we began to traverse the hill r^on of Shoa, on the 2d of 
June, and on the 3d, we ascended the lofty mountain on which 
lies the capital, Ankobar." 

The king gave them a very friendly reception, and ikej 
made a journey with him to AngolaJa, the second capital of 
Shoa. A school was opened at Ankobar, and a number d 
scholars secured. At one time the attendance exceeded forty. 
The want of proper books was soon felt^ and Mr. Isenberg Irfl 
Abyssinia, with the intention of returning to Europe to prepare 
Amharic works for the press, and superintending the printing 
of them. The friendship of the king being entirely won, and 
the school gaining the confidence of the people, there was a 
prospect of a most successful missionary operation being carried 
on, both in Abyssinia and among the heathen tribes in the 
interior. By the close of 1841, Dr. Krapf had distributed 
1,000 copies of the Scriptures ; had succeeded in arousing some 
of the priests of Shoa to a sense of their state before Grod, and 
to a consciousness of the corruption of their Church; had 
maintained in a state of efficiency a school of ten boys, who 
were clothed, fed, and educated ; and had received from the 
king a silver sword, which gave him the rank of governor. 

On the 10th of March, 1842, Dr. Krapf left Shoa, and 
commenced a journey to Massowa, at which place he arrived in 
the May following, having on the road met with much oppo- 
sition, and endured many privations. At one place he was 
imprisoned, and robbed of everything he possessed. Before the 
close of 1842, the doctor set out on another journey to Abys- 
sinia, and arrived at Tajurra, on the east coast of Africa, in 
November. He found that the Sultan of Tajurra had received 
written orders from the King of Shoa to refuse all Europeans 
an entrance into the interior. 

The entrance into Shoa being thus closed, Dr. Krapf com- 
menced a journey to the south-east of Africa, and arrived at 
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Zanzibar on the 7th of January, 1843. Here he remained three 
months, preaching on Sundays to the English and American 
nJTtB, a»d^ding the lit of his ^ in cultivating the 
aoqnaintaDoe of the Arabs, and such natives from the interior 
of the country as happened to come to Zanzibar for trading 
purposes. From these persons he gained much knowledge, both 
of die country and the inhabitants. From what he heard of 
the state of the people in the interior, he resolved to attempt 
a journey inland to the country of the Gallas, and, if possible, 
found a mission among them. In the journeys performed at 
this time, many places were visited which had never been 
teached before by any European, and the Gospel was proclaimed 
to many of the Gallas and others. 

In 1846, the Church Missionary Society sent the Rev. John 
Rebmaun to East Africa. From that time untU the present he 
has continued to labour in faith and hope. Writing from 
Mombas in September, 1864, Mr. Rebmaun says : — 

*^ We are now entering on a new epoch in the missionary 
history of East Africa. For eighteen years the Church Mis- 
sionary Society had been left alone to occupy its vast regions 
from Abyssinia down to Mozambique, until, two years ago. 
Dr. Krap^ who, at Christmas, 1843, with his devoted and 
heroic wife, had been the first, as they saUed along the northern 
and more inhospitable Somali coast, to lift up their hearts and 
hands in the prayer that Christmas-day might soon dawn upon 
its benighted inh'-.bitants, was now again the first who intro- 
duced other labourers. And others, again, are just now 
advancing, or rather have already arrived, in the long-neglected 
field. Our period of solitude has passed away, and East Africa 
is being visited, not only by the common missionary, but by a 
missionary Bishop. Strange things indeed do we now see, and 
we are &st being drawn into the mighty stream of intercourse 
which, ocean like, is now running round the world. The signs 
of the times for East Africa are multiplying, and call upon us 
to ^ run a race.' You started first ; you are still in the fronts 
and you also have already obtained the firstfruits, in immortal 
souls, as a prize." 

The Conunittee, in their last report^ when referring to this 
mission, say : — 

" One of the principal events of the year has been the return 
to this land of six Africans, originally slaves, but liberated and 
trained at Bombay. They are two married couples, and two 
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^rls for two of the Christiaii young men. It is a sad &ct; 
we have only one female convert here, and she is the wife of 
Mr. Kebmann's housekeeper at Mombaa These Afdoans who 
have come have done so with a simple desire to benefit ti^ 
countrymen. The late lamented Mr. Isenberg had the choosmg 
of them, and he wished to send only those iii whose hearte he 
thought the work of grace had at least commenced. Witii 
God's blessing, they will be a great advantage to the' station 
One is a smith, the other a carpenter, and a mason is shortlj to 
follow. Mr. Itebmann is greatly rejoiced to receive them. He 
feels that it is of itself an ample reward for all his laboon. 
The Mohammedans of Mombas are astonished. They have 
before said that the poor Wanika converts were becoming 
better men (t.6., superior) than themselvea Now th^ meet 
Africans who speak English and Hindostani, in addition to 
their own language." 

At the close of the year 1859, the Rev. H. Stem und^rtodic 
a journey to Abyssinia, with a view to reach the remnant of 
the Jews scattered abroad in that country. A mission statioa 
was foimded at Gonda, a town situated in the midst of a 
populous district Writing fix)m this place, in 1862, Mr. 
Stem says, ^' Permission having been obtained from the king 
for the baptism of the inquirers, twenty-two Falashas (Jews) 
were publicly admitted to that sacrament, after due preparation, 
on the 21st of July, followed by nineteen others between the 
3d of August and the 4th of September, making a total of 
forty-one, consisting of nineteen men, eleven women, eight 
boys, and three girls, three of the converts being between fifty 
and sixty years of age." 

In 1863, Mr. Stem, his fellow-missionary, Mr. Kosenthal, 
and Mr. Cameron, the British Consul, incui'red the displeasure 
of the king, and were placed under arrest. They were subse- 
quently confined in the common prison, and, to add to their 
sufferings, were heavily ironed. Mr. Stern, writing to his wife 
in January, 1865, says ; — 

^^ Arriba MctgdcUa, Southern AbysdrUOf 

''l7thJ(m,y 1865. 

" My deab Chaklotte, — ^Nearly sixteen months of almost 
unparalleled sufferings have now rolled over me. That I am 
not mad, sick, or dead, must be entirely attributed to the 
promises of our Heavenly Father, in which I confided, and to 
the visible interposition of a gracious Providence^ which, under 
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ih6 most trying oircamstances, I experienced. August 19tli, 
1864^ a letter arriyed from the British Government ; and, as it 
was couched in the most friendly terms, we thought that it 
would salasfy the king, and effect our Hberation. Our hopes 
were, however, doomed to disappointment More than two 
months ago, Captain Cameron, his four European servants, a 
Frenchman of the name of Bardel, Mr. Rosenthal, his wife^ 
and myself together with about 150 native prisoners, were 
conducted in chains to this Amba. Mrs. Bosenthal, though 
regarded as a prisoner, has no fetters, but every one else has 
frran fifteen to twenty pounds of chain attached to his legs. 

'* How long this misery will yet last it is almost impossible to 
ocmjecture 1 I do not despair of deliverance ; and if you and 
other kind friends continue their intercessions at the Throne of 
Grace, I cherish the hope that this wraths severity towards 
harmless missionaries and a well-disposed consul will yet subserve 
the interests of civilization and the advancement of Christ's 
k]ngd<Hn. We are all well ; my mind and nerves are only a 
hMe unhinged. 

^ God bless you and the dear children. 

'* Your imprisoned and suffering husband, 

"Hbnby a. Stern." 

The recent travels of Dr. Livingstone and others have shown 
that there are vast mission-fields in the interior of Africa yet to 
be ploughed, and sown with Gospel seed. At present but little 
is being donei to occupy these fields. The Universities' Mission 
18 doing some work, but when the extent of the ground to be 
occupied is taken into consideration, and the smallness of the 
means at present used, we cannot expect much to result from 
it May the Church of Christ soon awake to her duty, and 
rejoice in her privilege, and then Ethiopia may yet stretdi out 
her hand to the Lord. 

THE MAURmns. 

Mauritius, or Lde of France, lies about 400 miles east of the 
island of Madagascar, and 120 north-east of the island of 
Bourbon, 2,327 miles from the Cape of Good Hope, and 9,500 
miles from England, via Suez and Aden. 

The population of the Mauritius, which is of a very mixed 
character, amounted, in 1854, to 120,331 males and 61,482 
females. In 1864 it had increased to about 300,000, of whom 
upwards of 230,000 were Indians. The religious and educa- 
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tional condition of this large maasof persons is not very satis- 
factory. Much has been done of late years to improve the state 
of the people, but there still remains much to be accomplished 
before anything like a satis&ctory report can be given. In 
1837, the missionaries who were exiled from Madagascar com- 
menced instructing the Indians and others, and, by the dose of 
the year 1846, they had upwards of 400 children in their 
schools. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts commenced a mission in 1841, and rery shortly after- 
wards founded foui: schools. 

When the island of Mauritius and its dependencies were con- 
stituted a diocese in 1854, the Sodeiy sent out several mis- 
sionaries. At the present time there are 650 communicants in 
connexion with the mission churches. 

The Chwrch Missionary Society commenced its labours in the 
Mauritius in 1856. At the present time the Society's opera- 
tions embrace two distinct missions, — one to the Tamil-speabdng 
Coolies, and one to the Bengalia-Hundustani-speaking Coolies. 

In the Report of the Society for 1864 tho Committee thus 
speak of the present operations in the island : — 

" The importance of the Mauritius mission is evident from 
the fact that the total number of Indians in the island at the 
end of the year amounted to 230,791, forming nearly three- 
quarters of the whole resident population ; and also that of 
these the number of labourers who have not fulfilled their 
term of engagements is below 20,000. This fact, with others, 
tends to show that the Indian element is becoming fixed and 
localized in Mauritius. And thus, while our permanent social 
state (whether better or worse) is becoming more and more 
dependent on the condition of the Indians, the facilities for 
their improvement are also happily increased, through the 
medium of the Creole patois, which they so easily acquire. And 
so also, both for the local clergy and christian residents in 
general, the opportunities and obligations of increased individual 
efibrt become proportionately augmented. 

" The past year has been a period of more than usual interest 
in connexion with the work of the Church Missionary Society in 
this diocese. T^ot only have the efforts of previous years among 
the Indian population of Mauritius become more consolidated 
and promising, but new opertitions in Madagascar and East 
Africa have been commenced with this island for their basis. 
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The Committee feel that the annual review of the work is one 
which, with much cause for humiliation, also calls upon the 
fiiends of christian missions to thank God and take courage/' 

During 1864 a newxhurch was erected for the use of the 
Bengali and £[industani converts. The following interesting 
account of its consecration is given by one of the missionaries : — 
" It was very interesting to notice the different nations repre- 
sented in that assembly — English, French, Creole, Eurasian, 
AMcan, Bengali, Madrassee, Malagasy, and Chinese ! I suppose 
sach a mixed population could haxdly be met with elsewhere. 
And it is one which exhibits the dif^isive tendency of mis- 
sionary operations in this small but important island. The way 
in which Divine service was conducted was consistent with the 
occasion — ^the opening of ' a house of prayer for all nations.' 
The conmiencing Consecration Service was in English ; the 
Morning Prayer, Psalms, &c., in Bengali; the Yenite, JubUate, 
and Hymns, in Hindustani ; one Lesson in Tamil, the other in 
Bengali ; the sermon, part in English, part in French, with a 
Bengali translation of the greater part ; while the elements of 
the Holy Communion were administered in all the languages, 
according to the vernacular of the recipients, who were fiffcy- 
seven in number. And the excellent practical address of the 
Bishop, from Isaiah IvL 7, was further calculated to impress 
upon the mind the joyfulness of such a service." 

At the dose of the year 1864 there were 487 native christians 
in connexion with the mission churches, and 303 scholars in the 
mission schools. 

Madagasgar. 

Madagascar is one of the largest islands in the world; its 
extreme length is 900 miles, and its greatest breadth 400 miles. 
From its geographical position — ^being situated on the tract of 
the ships passing to and from India and the Cape — ^it is of great 
importance. Marco Paulo visited the island, and afterwards 
wrote an account of it, under the name of Magaster. It was 
first visited by the English in 1644. 

The population of Madagascar is estimated at about five 
ndUions ; which number is made up of several distinct tribes. 
The principal of these are : — 

1. The Hovaa, — These inhabit the province of Ankova. In 
many respects they have the pre-eminence, and possess the 
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sovereignty oyer the greater number of the provinoe& The 
central position of the island is now the country of the HoTa& 
2. I%e SakdUwoB, — These are represented as being very 
brave and generous. As far as physical development is oim- 
cemed, the Sakalavas are the finest people in Madagaaoar. 
, 3. The BeUUea ; or, the Invincibles. 

4. The Betanimena, 

5. '2%e jBetsimesarcML 

The moral condition of these different ixibes is most degraded : 
they are superstitious, revengeful, and cruel Speaking of ibe 
duuracter of the people^ Mr. Hastie says :^ # 

'^ Their passions are never violently excited, and they are nok 
quick in avenging injuries, but cherish for a long time the 
desire of revenge for the most trifling insults, while Siey rejoice 
or exult in the distress of others. £1 obedience to their nderB^ 
they are influenced by fear ; and, when gathered in laige 
numbers, have been seen to look upon distress and death ifi^ 
perfect indifference, or, if any feeling was manifest^ it has beea 
that of pleasure. 

^^ The public executions exhibit most painArUy, not only the 
absence of all the finer sensibilities of our nature, but the wone 
than brutalized state of the public mind. The unhappy victiiiif 
of the treacherous ordeal of poisoned water, when declared 
guilty, are savagely dragged away, their bodies mutilated in the 
most horrid manner, or they are hurled down a fearful pre- 
cipice in the presence of multitudes of spectators, who look on 
without the least emotion of pity, while the children who 
mingle in the crowd amuse themselves by throwing stones at 
the lifeless bodies, which the dogs are rending to pieces." 

One of the most common traits of the Malagasy character 
is that of duplicity, and those acquainted with the language of 
the people tell us that there are more words in the natiye 
language to express the various modes of deceiving than any 
other vice. Fraud is very common among the people, and a 
child is considered a genius in proportion as he shows signs of a 
quickness to deceive, overreach, or fraud. 

Lying is another vice, common to all classes of the com- 
munity. To lie is esteemed clever and pleasant ; and it is a 
part of the national creed of the Hovas, that, when speaking 
with a foreigner on political matters, it is his duty to stete the 
exact opposite to truth. Should any one be found telling the 
truth, he is liable to be punished. One objection brought 
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against Christianity hy the heathen was, that it ta/ught the 
people to scruple ctt telling lies. 

Another prevalent vice among the Malagasy is that of 
common swearing. So &r has this been carried, that, in 
^miliar convei^sation and in commercial transactions, an oath 
is uttered with almost every sentence. As a companion to this 
Tice is the habit of using abusive language when speaking to 
each other. Lest this should fall into disuse, the people often 
hem themselves into two parties for practice in abusing each 
other. The party who succeeds in using the most abusive 
language is warmly applauded by the spectatora 

Li inflicting capital punishment, the greatest barbarities are 
practised. Sometimes the victim is speared through the loins, 
and then beheaded ; at other times suffocation i£i resorted to, the 
head of the culprit being forced iftto some soft mud. Crucifixion 
is also practised ; and there are instances of the victim being 
roasted to death before a slow fire. In some cases this most 
terrible mode of inflicting death has been added to crucifixion. 

Another method of execution is, by tying the victim with 
moist thongs to a post, then rubbing his body with tallow or 
grease, placing faggots round him, and burning him to ashes. 
When more than one are to be burnt, irons are fixed upon their 
hands and feet, and they are laid side by side upon elevated 
ground, in order that the wind may facilitate the burning of the 
fiiggots with which they are surrounded. Military offenders 
are always put to death in this way. Flogging to death is some- 
times resorted to ; at others, as in the case of those convicted 
of sorcery, the oflfenders are thrown down from a steep rock. 

In deciding the innocency or guilt of a person accused of any 
erime, trial by ordeal is extensively practised There are various 
modes of admimsteriug this in different parts of the country. 
In some cases a red-hot iron is passed over the tongue. In 
others the supposed criminal is made to plunge his naked arm 
into a large earthen pot filled with boiling water, and pick out 
a pebble which has been placed at the bottom. In both these 
cases, if any injury was sustained by the accused, he would be 
pronounced guiliy. 

The most common trial by ordeal, however, is that of the 
TangenOy or drinking the poison draught. The liquor to be 
dnmk is prepared from a nut, the fruit of the tangin-tree 
(Umghinia venenejltia). The nut is about the size of a walnut, 
and contains a powerful poison. When taken in small quan- 

8 
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titles, it acts as an emetic. When any person lias to 
through this ordeal, a long preparatory ceremony takes place. 
The accusing party has to make a declaration of what he biows 
concerning the whole affair, and then sets about preparing the 
draught. Some of the nuts are supposed to be more deadly 
in their effect than others, and these are known by their colour. 
The accused, therefore, is allowed to object to the use of any 
such in the preparation of the mixture. When the drauglit is 
made, some of it is given to two fowls, to test its virtue. If 
one of the fowls dies, and the other lives, the draught is cona- 
dered proper ; but if both of the fowls die, or botib live, it is 
considered unfit for use. For some time previous to passing 
through the oi*deal the accused has to eat a certain quantity d 
rice, and, just before its administration, has to swsJlow tliree 
pieces of the skin of a fowl which has been killed for the special 
object. All being ready, the Tangena is given. Should 
vomiting not take place, tiie party is considered guilty of the 
charges brought against him. Supposing the draught to act as 
an emetic, and the three pieces of skin to be vomited, and death 
not to ensue for the period of twelve days, it is considered as a 
sign of innocence ; but if all the three pieces are not to be found, 
or death to ensue within the prescribed period, a verdict of 
guilty is pronounced, and the victim suffers death, either 
directly from the effect of the poison water, or at the hands of 
the executioner. Any person may accuse another, and admi- 
nister the ordeaL The party accusing receives one dollar and 
a- half from the person if he recovers ; and should he die, his 
relatives must pay the twenty-fourth part of all his property 
not bequeathed before his accusation. 

Both before and after the administration of the ordeal, a 
person called the Diviner attends upon the accused, and receives 
a dollar or more, according to the position and wealth of the 
individual 

The efficacy of the ordeal of the Tangena is most firmly 
believed by the people, and many cases occur in which it is 
sought by the innocent, in order to attest their character. Itfr. 
Ellis mentions a most remarkable case of this kind, in which a 
whole family of children, having been accused of neglecting 
their father in sickness, and thereby causing his death, requested 
to be subjected to the ordeal. The accuser having made the 
drink unusually strong, it proved fatal in every case, and the 
whole family perished. Of course, the accuser was enriched by 
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the distribution of tlie property of the fomily. The Tangena is 
a scourge of the direst kind to Madagascar. About one-tenth 
of the population are supposed to take it in the course of their 
lives, and out of this number about one-Ji/th die. Thus, one- 
JiJUe^ part of the population is carried off by this most for- 
midable instrument of destruction. The number of persons 
irho die in the course of a year is estimated at th/ree thousand^ 
all of whom are in the very prime of life. To the loss of life 
must be added the misery and distress which is introduced into 
fiuailies by the loss of their property in the cases of conviction. 
There is but little hope for Madagascar while this system 
prevails ; nor is there any hope of its being rooted out until the 
people are enlightened on the nature and operation of physical 
laws, and their hearts affected by the Word of €rod. Being 
ignorant of a God of Providence, the people ascribe everything 
to the inflnence of chai-ma, which are invented by themselves, 
and which are believed to produce all the effects witnessed. To 
Hub is added the infallibility of divination, by which the charms 
are decided, and the superstitious belief in some mysterious 
power, whose will is ascertained by the operation of the 
diviner's art 

Respecting the religion of the Malagasy, it appears thslt, 
while they speak of Grod, and sometimes appeal to Him, they 
are totally ignorant of His character. The term used to 
express the idea of the Deity means noble, or fragrant, or 
the fragrant prince ; and by this is meant any superior genius 
or influence. Whatever is new, usefcd, or extraordinaiy, is 
called €k>d ; hence, both natural and artificial objects are con- 
sidered deities. King E/adama is said to have amused himself, 
during a thunder-storm, by firing off some cannons. When the 
British agent, Mr. Hastie, inquired of him the reason for so 
doing, the king replied, ^^ Oh ! we are answering one another 
—both of us are gods. God above is speaking by his thunder 
and lightning, and I am replying by my powder and cannon." 

The number of idols in Madagascar is very great, and are of 
two classes, national and household. There is no regular order 
of priests, nor are any altars or temples met with in any part 
of the country. There are, however, numerous idol keepers, 
whose office is hereditary, and considered very honourable. To 
tliese keepers application m lat be made by any person desiring 
to consult the idol or present an offering. No public worship is 
offered to the national idols, but the respect paid to them, and 

s 2 
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the estiinate formed of their powers, well deserves the name of 
idolatry. Mr. Ellis gives the following account of the idols, 
taken fix)m the writings of a native : — " The idols are called 
gods, prayed to, praised, thanked, highly regarded, honoured, 
and lifted up. They are said to be tibat which causes to live^ 
and causes to die, and are supposed to see the future, the past, 
and the present, and to be able to cast down the thunderbolt 
pour down the haU, to remove diseases, and mflict curses, and 
to assemble the snake tribe against all who calumniate them. It 
is said, also, that their calumniators are strangled by them. 
They are called means of life, and are kept in boxes." Such 
being the supposed power of the idol, we cannot be surprised 
that much superstition is practised towards them. The sick 
apply to them for cure, and the people in general look to ihem 
for deliverance from evil, and supplicate them for what is good. 
No stranger is permitted to enter the houses in which the iddfl 
are kept, and hence it is difficult to say of what they are c<h&- 
posed, or what is their general appearance. One seen by Mr. 
Jefferies, at Ambohemanga, was a piece of wood cut into a 
rough imitation of the human figure. When carried in public^ 
the idol is borne by one person, and is affixed to a pole for the 
convenience of the bearer, and for the purpose of making an 
impression on the awe-struck multitude. They are also carried 
with the army whenever it goes on any d&tant expedition. 
When the national idols are thus carried about, all persons are 
strictly forbidden to look upon them ; and that no one may 
inadvertently do so, a man goes in front with a horn, and bids 
the people turn out of the patL The national idols, of which 
there are fifteen, are sanctified by the keepers, who pour castor- 
oil upon them at certain seasons of the year. 

Besides the national divinities, the Malagasy worship house- 
hold gods. These are generally mere blocks of wood, without 
any pretension to a human shape. Mere fancy or accident often 
determines what forms they are made to assume. Every person 
chooses his own idol, and they are made to order by the idol- 
keepers. 

Mr. Ellis, speaking of the objects of reverence or worship, 
says, " There is generally a wide, open space in the centre of 
every village of any size ; and in the space in front of eveiy 
house there were several pieces of woo(^ about eight or nine 
feet high, cut smooth, and square at the base, but spreading 
into two or three branches at about five feet from the ground, 
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and gradually tapering to a point. These, I was told, were 
objects of worship ; in &,ct, the idols of the village. They 
seemed to have been shaped and smoothed with care, but were 
How in a state of decay. In the same place was a large basaltic 
stone of a prismatic form, standing five feet out of the ground, 
and near it a smooth, round stone of the same substance, and 
about the size of a man's head. My informant told me that 
prayers, at certain times, were offered to the tall stone, and 
blood sprinkled and &t burned upon the other.'' 

Such is Madagascar. What a field for missionary enterprise ! 
Degraded though the people may be, the Grospel is able to raise 
them, has raised some, and, had it not been for the sanguinary 
proceedings of the late Queen, by this time Madagascar would 
have presented a spectacle similar to such as is seen in the 
South Sea Islands. The success of the Gospel under the most 
disadvantageous circumstances, and the constancy of the 
Christian converts amidst the most heartless persecutions, 
warrants such a conclusion. 

The Histobt of Missionabt Operations in Madagascab. 

The London Missionary Society claims the honour of 
having introduced the Qospel into Madagascar. In 1818, a 
mission was commenced under the auspices of Badama, the 
king of the Hova tribe. About this time the British Grovem- 
ment concluded a treaty with the king for the suppression of 
the slave-trade, and for the protection of the English subjects. 
This treaty was finally ratified in 1820, and then the mission- 
aries proceeded to the capital, and were cordially welcomed by 
the kmg. 

Afber the missionaries had acquired some knowledge of the 
Malagasy language, they reduced it to writing, arranged a 
grammar, prepared books of elementary instruction, and trans- 
lated the Scriptures into the native tongue. 

In the space of ten years afber the settlement of the mission- 
aries in the capital, nearly 15,000 natives had learned to read ; 
a large number had, in addition to this, learned to write ; and 
a few had made some proficiency in the English language. 
Many made an open profession of Christianity. Large congre- 
gations were formed ; two printing presses were kept fully at 
work ; and nearly 1,500 youths had been taught some useful 
trade. 
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Unfortunately for tlie missionaries and their cause, Radama 
died in 1828. Before his death he had nominated as his suc- 
cessor Prince Kakatobe, the eldest son of Badama's eldest 
sister. This young prince was not allowed to reign; both 
himself and his father were assassinated on the death d 
Radama, and the queen, Ranavalona, was raised to the supreme 
authority. 

For some time after the accession of the queen, the missipn- 
aries were allowed to carry on their work unmolested; bnt^ 
though tolerated, it soon became evident that Christianity was 
disliked by the queen. The influence of the idol-keepers became 
greater and greater, until at last an open assault was made on 
the cause of truth. 

In 1836, the profession of the Christian religion by any of 
the Malagasy was prohibited, and a command given for all 
Christian books to be given up to the government. For a time , 
the missionaries remained in the capital ; but, as the printing 
presses were stopped, and the work of preaching prohibited, 
they ultimately left the island, and went to the Mauritius. 

In 1836, the queen sent an embassage to England, to assure 
the British government that no change had taken place in her 
views and feelings towards the English. Notwithstanding this, 
however, her policy respecting Christianity remained the same, 
and those who had embraced the Christian faith were subjected 
to examination, imprisonment, and death. Many were com- 
pelled to take the Tcmgena, which, having been especially 
prepared for them by their enemies, with a view to cause their 
death, proved fatal in almost every case. 

Severe as was the treatment of the Christians, it did not 
prevent the native converts from attaching themselves to the 
cause of the Gospel ; and, being prevented from meeting in 
public for worship, they retired to the summit of a solitary 
mountain, and, hid by some fragments of rock, poured out 
their souls in prayer to the God whom they had learned to love. 
God gave them all needful grace, so that when they were 
accused of forsaking the religion of their fathers, they made a 
bold confession of their faith in Christ, and declared their 
readiness to seal that faith with their blood. 

The genei'al policy of the queen showed a fixed determination 
to arrest the progress of Christianity in the country, and, if 
possible, to destroy it wherever it appeared. In furtherance of 
this policy, imprisonment, slavery, death, were each tried, but 
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n vain. Indeed, tlie effect of these sanguinaiy proceed- 
as the very reverse of what the govermnent intended, 
tention of all classes was thereby drawn to the subject of 
a, the confidence of many in the power of their idols 
' diminished, and the faith of those who had embraced 
ianity was the rather confirmed than weakened by the 
y of the ordeal through which it was called to pass. 

to this time the proceedings of the queen had been 
d to the native popidation ; and, although the profession 
Christian reHgion was prohibited to them, the European 
ts had remained unmolested. Now, however, this indirect 
t of the native Christians must be withdrawn. During 
IT 1844, a quarrel arose between the European residents 
B government. An appeal was made to the governors of 
kuritius and the isle of Bourbon for help. Some vessels 

were despatched to Tamatave, to endeavour to adjust 
arreL Amicable conference was first tried, and foiled, 
was next resorted to. In the attack upon the place, 

English and French fell. These were afterwards de- 
ed, and their heads placed upon poles in front of the 
a,tions which had been assailed. They remained exposed 

place imtil the renewal of friendly intercourse in 1864. 
bitter feeling was called forth by this attack, and all 
urse between Madagascar and the European nations was 

for a period of eight years. 

ut two years after this rupture, the queen's son, then 
Jen years of age, renounced the superstition of his 
y, and declared himself a Christian. This, as might be 
ed, was very offensive to the queen, and did much to 
er her against Christianity. It has been thought that 
'cumstance tended to hasten and deepen the fearful perse- 

of the Christians which broke out in the year 1849. 
I this persecution more than 2,000 persons suffered deatL 

altogether a time of the severest trial ; yet the majority 
je who had embraced the Gospel remained faithful even 
ieath, cheerfully laying down their lives rather than 
ce the Saviour. 

e idea of the nature and extent of this persecution may 
led from the fact that, at one time, and in one place, 
sons, who had explained or preached the Word, were 
1 to slavery, with their wives and children ; 42, who had 
ed Christian books, were made slaves, and their property 
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seized ; 27, who poasesBed books, and had explained them, were 
reduced to slaTeiy ; 6, with whom this was a second offence, 
were imprisoned ; 2,055 had been competed in a fine ; 18 bad 
been pot to death, 14 of whom had beeu huiled from a steep 
rock, and 4 bomt aliTa 

. This peraecation, like the jnevioas <me^ helped raiher tbaa 
hindered the cause of truth. In the first place^ it directed t^e 
attention of the people to the subject of Ghristianily, while the 
constamy of those who suffered, led manj to make an <^ 
profession <^ the GospeL 

Up to the year 1853, wh^i Mr. EUis visited Madagascar, the 
laws against the Christian religion were not repealed, and some 
were often enforced. Tet^ notwithstanding, it had neither died 
out nor become corrupted. Referring to this subject^ Mr. Ellis 
says : — " So fiur as my o|^xHtunities of observing it have ex- 
tended, the rdigion of the present is the same as that of t^e 
past, and ap])ears to be sincere and satisfiu^toiy — a religion 
derived simply and solely from the teaching of God's hdj 
Word, tmfolded, aj^ed, and sustained by ih.e operation of the 
Holy Spirit. Under this Divine influ^ice, it appears to have 
attained a measure <^ devtic^mient that is truly marvelloii& 
That it is to be ascribed to this alone appears from ihe fai/ct that 
a large number of those who have suffered became ChristiaDS 
after the last missionary had left the country." 

The Queen died in July, 1861 , and the Pnnoe Koyal ascended 
the throne under the title of Kadama IL Immediately upon 
his accession, the king communicated the &ct to the governor 
of Mauritius, and announced his intention of allowing all goods 
to be imported and exported free of duty. It was also notified 
that an envoy might be sent to congratulate the king upon his 
accession. From the official report of this embassage, it appears 
that the persecution of the Chnstians was carried on until tlie 
queen's death, and when the king ascended the throne there 
were many persons in bondaga One of the first acts of the 
king was to "set these captives free." He also encouraged 
those who made a profession of the GrospeL A school was 
established under his special patronage, and everything done to 
aid the cause of education. His anxiety for the extension of 
religion is shown in the message he sent to the London Mis- 
sionary Society. A letter was received by Mr. Ellis, in July, 
1861, from some native Christians, in which they say the king 
said, " Write to our friends in London, and say Badama II 
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reigns ; and say that whosover wishes to come up can come." 
The writers continue : — ^ Bring all the Bibles and tracts with 
you, for we long to see your face, if it be the will of €rod ! " 

Mr. Ellis arrived at Madagascar in the spring of 1862 ; and, 
on the 31st May, left Tamatave for the capital When about 
thidy miles fix)m that place, he was met by a large number of 
Christians from Antananarivo. They were accompanied by two 
pastors, and had been sent by the Churches to bid him welcome, 
to assure him of the joy which his arrival would produce, and 
to bear him company to the capital 

When Mr. Ellis arrived, he was received most cordially both 
by the people and the court His interview with the king and 
nobles was of the most gratifying nature, and his house was 
ftionged for more than a week with Christian friends from 
Afferent parts of the country. 

Speaking of the religious condition of the people, Mr. Ellis 
ays : — " The chief disappointment the people feel arises from 
ay having no copies of ^e Scriptures. They had learned by 
xj letters frx)m Mauritius that I was coming alone, and that 
m missionaries were to^ follow ; but they expected, and most 
igently do they need, the Holy Scriptures. In some entire 
3Qgregations there is not a copy, and they only hear them read 
h^n a minister or friend from the capital comes to them ; and 
st their faith is simple, scriptural, and firm. No deviation in 
leir teaching or belief frx)m the great essential truths of the 
ospel ; no visionary or erratic opinions on the subject of 
^ligion, which seems to be with them a simple, sincere, earnest, 
srsonal concern. 

'' I have been two Sabbaths in the capital, and have attended 
ro of their places of worship. At Analakely more than 1,500 
ere present, and scarcely fewer at AmparimbL These places 
ere filled soon after daybreak on Sunday, and continued 
owded, with not more than an interval of a couple of hours, 
U five in the afternoon ; not, indeed, with the same audience, 
it wiih. successive congregations." 

The king was exceedingly pleased to see Mr. EUis, and gave 
ju permission to hold Divine service in his house. 
Mr. Ellis applie4 for and obtained the groimd on which the 
hool-house and printing establishment formerly stood, both 
>ases having been burnt during the persecution under the late 
leen. 
While at Tangrarivo, Mr. Ellis had the satisfaction of finding 
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that Christiaiiit}[ was not confined to that place, but tiiat tlie 
seeds of Divine truth, which had been scattered by persecution, 
had taken root, and borne fruit in places very far distant 
Thus, in the Betsileo cotintry,. two hundred nules from the 
capital, there were hundreds of Christians ; at Yinezongo there 
were many who desired to be instructed in the truths of the 
Gk)spel ; and on the East Coast, in the southern part of tiie 
island, many of the inhabitants had embraced the fiedth, througli 
the instrumentahty of some Hova military officers. 

At this time it might truly be said, " The harvest is plenteoiM; 
but the labourers are few,*' for everywhere the people called for 
teachers. To meet this want the London Missionary Society 
sent out six agents, who arrived in September, 1862. 

Referring to the native Christians, Mr. Ellis says : — "I hear 
of scarcely any defections among them from the int^rity and 
purity of the Gospel, or any abatement in their zeal and earnest- 
ness in bringing others to Christ. Their numbers continue to 
increase, and the most marvellous and gratifying accoimts are 
received from distant provinces. I am informed that there are 
huDdreds of believers in the Betsileo country, two hundred 
miles from the capital, and in the region to which some of the 
earlier Christians were banished. They carried and scattered 
the precious seed of the Word, and a wide and glorious harvest 
invites the reapers to the field." 

On another occasion, Mr. Ellis writes : — *' I went with the 
missionaries to the morning service at Ambaribe, where a vast 
number partook of the ordinance of the Lord's Supper. When 
the usual congregation had dispersed, others flocked in and 
nearly filled the chapel, silently seating themselves on the 
matted fioor. There appeared to be about eight hundred 
Great part of them were neatly, some of them tastefully dressed 
in clean European or native dresses, and their calm, quiet^ 
cheerful aspect was deeply affecting. More than once during 
the service I was almost overcome by my feelings, especially 
when I refiected that little more than thirty years before there 
was not a single believer in Christ — scarcely a single hearer of 
His Gospel. The missionaries were all much affected, and said 
they never expected to witness such a sight in Madagascar, and 
that they had never seen so many commv/nicants together in 
England. An address was given at the close by one of the 
pastors of Analakely, and one of the pastors of Ambotonokanga 
closed with prayer." 
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The increasing number of attendants upon public worship 
rendered it necessary that capacious and durable edifices should 
be erected in the capital To supply this want, an appeal was 
made to the christians in England for the funds, and application 
vas made to the king to grant sites for these churches. The 
spots chosen were those on which the christians had suffered 
death during the twenty-six years of persecution. It was pro- 
posed to erect on these sites memorial churches, which would at 
(mce serve as fitting places for the worship of God, and per- 
petaate through future times the memory of the constancy and 
fidth of those who " counted not their lives dear unto them- 
selves," so that they might testify of the grace of God. 

The proposal pleased the king, and he immediately gave 
oders that the pieces of land should be reserved for that 
special purpose. The king has faithfully fulfilled his promise, 
and has signed the necessary documents for securing these sites 
in perpetuity for the native churches in connexion with the 
London Missionary Society. Up to the month of May, 1 863, 
9,000^ had been subscribed towards the noble object, and Mr. 
James Cameron, who had the honour of introducing Christianity 
and the arts of civilization into Madagascar iinder Eadama I., 
iras sent to superintend the erection of these memorial 
diurches. 

As might have been expected, the reopening of Madagascar 
^to the missionary, attracted the attention of several bodies of 
ehiistians. In July, 1862, the bishop of Mauritius visited the 
idand, as the representative of the Church Missionary Society, 
and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. The object of 
the bishop in visiting the island was to gain some personal 
knowledge of the work which was being carried on, and to 
make some arrangements whereby the Church of England could 
alter this interesting field of labour without interfering with 
that of the London Missionary Society. The bishop had several 
interviews with Mr. Ellis, and it was mutually agreed that in 
any efforts made by the Societies which the bishop represented, 
the agents which might })e sent should occupy some of the wide 
fields of ignorance and heathenism yet uncultivated. Accord- 
ingly, the Church Missionary Society sent two missionaries to 
Madagascar, and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
adopted a Kesolution to the same effect. 
Heferring to that visit, the Bishop says : — 
" I think I may say with truth that I was never more im- 
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pressed in my life with anjihing than I was at witnessing 
results occasioned by the spread of christian truth in Mada- 
gascar. It is my firm opinion that it is impossible for any one 
to feel the full force of this impression unless he has witi^ssed 
and studied it himself The effect of christian teadung in 
Madagascar struck me as possessing a most remarkable char 
racter ; and it was first introduced to my mind in this maimer: 
— ^I was requested to attend a Meeting of some of the nativei. 
I said I would do so if I could ; but tiie heat of the season was 
so great, that I could not remain on shore, and was compelled 
to go back to the ship. I there received a letter addressed to 
me as ' The Bishop of Mauritius, our beloved brother on board 
the ship,' expressive of the christians' regret at my inability to 
be amongst them on the occasion to which I had been invited, 
and requesting me to attend in the evening. As regards Tamar 
tave, my impression is, that it must be one of the worst places 
upon the face of the earth. The outward indications of vice and 
iniquity there witnessed are dreadful in the extreme. But^ in 
compliance with the request just alluded to, I went on shore m 
the evening, and found more than a hundred persons met toge- 
ther to receive me. They listened most attentively to tbe 
Word of God, and their praying and singing were of the moat 
fervent character. They expressed great pleasure at seeing me, 
and intimated their earnest desire to have christian teachers 
sent amongst them. 

" In the capital, and in its immediate neighbourhood, I "was 
struck by yet more sterling proofe of the abiding power of 
God's Word ; for, in spite of the cruel persecution of the late 
Queen, there are at this hour many thousands more of openly- 
pronounced christians than there were known to be at the 
ejection of the missionaries in 1845. I met with many 
christians who appeared to have had the truth brought to their 
knowledge in a very special and striking manner. Some of 
these I particularly questioned. One of them had been taught 
Christianity by a Hova mother : she had been seized, • im- 
prisoned, and had, almost miraculously, escaped : seized again, 
she was again imprisoned, and put to death with horrible 
torture. A comrade, anxious to do everything in his power to 
oblige and assist her in her persecutions, discovered that it was 
the mistress of the family who had taught her, and this latter 
was, in consequence, sold into slavery. What became of her 
afterwards he never knew. 
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"Arriving on the heights of Antananaiivo, I never saw 
Bceneiy more beautiful than was there spread out before me. 
In the dwelling occupied by the Creneral and myself, we over- 
looked the whole of the city. Mr. Ellis, who was present at 
one of the meetings held tnere, said there must have been at 
least 15,000 persons present. I never saw anything like the 
^our I there witnessed. I shortly afterwards addressed the 
jeopldf when from 1,000 to 1,400 persons were present — a 
mighty crowd pressing us in upon all sides. Whilst I addressed 
tiiniiy a kind of electric feeb'ng seemed to possess and pervade 
the whole assembly. I spoke to them of the fulness of the 
Uesdng of the Gospel of Christ. The Rev. Mr. EUis inter- 
peted my observations, and their effect so gratified me that I 
neoaUed tiiose lines — 



* In. holy pleasures let the di^ 
In holy fenroar pass away r 



"Numbers, no doubt, merely go to such reimions as a pas- 
time, for the purpose of spending an hour or two. Mr. Ellis 
eommences his services early, and concludes them at eleven a.m. 
To see the people swarm along the streets produces much the 
eieot of a swarm of bees around a beehive. My firm impres- 
ikm is, that it is not of the least use to attempt to spread the 
Boman Catholic religion in Madagascar. One of the Eoman 
Catholic priesthood whom I met there observed to me that one 
might just as well attempt to cut a rock with a razor as attempt 
to make Boman Catholics of the Malagasy. On my way down 
fixHn the capital to Tamatave, I asked Mr. Ellis if he was pre- 
pared to undertake the immediate responsibility of conducting 
the mission. He unhesitatingly replied, 'Yes.' He stated 
that the whole coast was open ; tliat missionaries were on their 
▼ay out ; and that everything was ready for missionary labour, 
even to the very centre of Antananarivo. Some of the first 
and most influential young men in the island are studying 
under Mr. Ellis's instructions, and one of the highest officers in 
the army has learned his A B C under his care, almost in a 
single lesson : he had been regularly put through his lesson, and 
very speedily learned it. 

" We paid a visit to the four villages in which the christian 
martyrs had been sacrificed. The bones of some of the martyrs 
still remain where they fell, but Mr. Ellis did not wish to 
iremove them for Christian burial until the missionaries should 
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arrive, and in this I fully concurred. Let Mr. EUis say what 
was the effect produced upon him, and upon the Malagasy 
christians, by the light of this spectacle. We passed by qxits 
where their bleached remains still lay, ever since 1858; the 
martyrs having been precipitated down a height of at least 
seventy perpendicular feet : there, striking against projecting 
rocks, they had rolled down a fartjier descent of at least fifty 
feet. Those surviving relatives or friends who had been able to 
obtain the permission to do so had removed some of these 
melancholy remains ; but the bodies of several of the martyn^ 
on being hurled from the precipice, had been arrested in th«r 
descent by the wide-spreading branches of beech-trees planted 
there by English missionaries many years previously ; and evi- 
dences still exist of this fearful termination of their Hngeiing 
agonies, and of the impossibility of according to them the last 
tokens of respect claimed by our common humanity. Onr 
attention was again directed to another spot, at wHch four 
Malagasy nobles had been burnt at the ste^e for their nrofes- 
8ion r^ristianity ; and these spots could all be seen fiTti.. 
palace of the late Queen ; or, if they could not be seen, or if 
the Queen was unable personally to assure herself of the Htend 
execution of her cruel decrees, special officers were despatched 
to witness the same, and to report the fact to the Queen. She 
would not, she declared, rest satisfied until she had uprooted 
every christian in her dominions. * These christians,' it was 
her habit to say, * will not cease singing their hymns until 
their heads are cut off ! ' When I heard that remark repeated, 
I said that christians would not cease singing until they had 
reached their home in heaven ! Numerous cases of dreadful 
persecution — ^the ordeal of the Tangena and other poisonous 
processes — were brought to my notice." 

Efforts were also made to form a new Society, under the 
highest ecclesiastical patronage, having for its special object the 
sending out of a bishop and six missionary clergymen to Mada- 
gascar, whose labours should not be confined to the spots 
unoccupied, but that they should make the capital itself the 
centre and basis of operations. The Norwegian Missionary 
Society also communicated with the directors of the London 
Missionary Society, and asked permission to commence an inde- 
pendent operation, and begged them to point out some suitable 
spot where a miasion might be founded. 

The Eoman Catholic Church took advantage of the opening 
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of Madagascar, and sent a large party of labourers to the 
oapitaL According to the '^ Annals of the Promulgation of the 
Paith," thei-e were mx miBsionary priests, fiye brother assistants, 
md three Sisters of St. Joseph, residing there at the close of 
tiie year 1862. It is a lamentable fact that these persons were 
lot content simply to propagate their faith, but sought to 
mider the work of the Protestant missionaries by charging Mr. 
Ellis " both with motives and conduct not only dishonourable 
tad low, but grossly immoral" 

Ifi 1864 Kadama II. was assassinated ; and for a time it was 
eared that the good work which had been recommenced would 
)e put a stop to. Such, however, was not the case. The pro- 
vidence of God was mercifully extended to the infant church, 
ind no violence was done to the native christians. The mis- 
ibnarieB were also allowed to carry on their labours, and, with 
lie exception of some anxiety, no trouble has befallen them. 

The Committee of the London Missionary Society, in their 
ast Report (1864-5), when refening to Madagascar, say : — 

"With feelings of humble gratitude to God the directors are 
kble to present a Heport, brief, but highly encouraging, in rela- 
km, to the country and the Gx)vemment, and no less of the 
tate and prospects of the mission. 

"The latest information received is frofli the Rev. Robert 
[!oy,. who has laboured in the capital and the surrounding 
ountry since the autumn of 1862, and who is therefore a com- 
petent witness of the several important events that have trans- 
dred, including the short reign of Radama II., and the 
levation of his widow to the throne of Madagascar. Mr. Toy 
inites : — 

" * Since the removal of the late Prime Minister, considerable 
mprovement has taken place in the general state of the 
ountry. No new attempts to create a revolution have been 
oade, and no fresh rumours respecting the resuscitation of the 
&te king have arisen. It is now generally believed that the 
►reyious ones were set afloat by the authorities themselves, for 
he purpose of discovering who their real friends were ; at all 
vents, they seem to have been well informed from the first in 
eference to the principal pai-ties implicated. With respect to 
be parties concerned in the last attempt to overthrow the 
Jovemment, they have acted, on the whole, with very consi- 
lerable forbearance. With the exception of eighteen persons 
»ut to death, and a few others put in chains, a &ee pardon 
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has been granted to all, and those in concealment have 
invited to return in good &uth to their homes — an offer of 
which, I believe, all have availed themselves.' 

'' Tranquillity prevails generally throughont the oonntry, and, 
although both the sovereign and the Government are avowedly 
heathen, they practically uphold the laws, and sanction leli- 
gious freedom among all classes. Mr. Pakenham, the Britiflh 
Consul, has returned to the capital ; and in the new treaty oC 
peace and unity between our Qovemment and that of Ibda- 
ga«5ar, wHch he has recently negotiated, provision is made for 
civil and reliinous liberty both to our countrymen and to the 
native christilns, which of course our missiZries regard with 
thankfulness and satisfaction. 

" During the past year the mission has been both extended 
and consolidated. The number of missionaries, including our 
venerable friend the Rev. William Ellis, who have laboured in 
the city of Antananarivo, has been eight, besides three lay 
agents, severally devoted to the erection of the memorial 
churches, a hospital for the sick, and the direction of the preaL 
The medical and surgical skill of Dr. Davidson has been exten- 
sively applied, and has proved of incalculable value to multi- 
tudes of the people labouring under different forms of diseasa 

"Seven congregations have been established in the capital, 
the aggi'egate number of attendants being more than five thou- 
sand, and the number of church members exceeding 1,400. 
The nimiber of hearers now stated applies to the morning 
service ; but in the afternoon there is to some extent a change 
of persons, making at least 6,000 attendants during the Sabbath; 
and to these must be added not less probably than 1,000 more^ 
detained from various causes from public worship, makiDg 
about 7,000 professed christians residing in the city. 

" 'With respect to my own work,* writes Mr. Toy, 'every- 
thing seems going on as satisfactorily as I could wish. During 
the year we have put up a good substantial clay chapel, much 
larger, and in every respect better, than the old one, which, 
besides being too small, was built so hastily as to be scarcely 
safe to worship in dm*ing a heavy storm. I never miss a month 
without baptizing several. Last Sunday eighteen were baptized, 
and seven more have already given their names for the following 
month. The number of members now on the Church book is 
U20, and upwards of thirty are waiting to be admitted. 

" * In addition to the Church at Ambohipotsy, I have now 
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Tinder my care nine country cliiirches. These I continae to visit 
as often as possible.' 

"From tiie Kev. "William Ellis the subjoined gratifying intel- 
ligence has been received relative to the spread of Christianity 
b the country districts around the capital : — 

"'The Gospel is still spreading among the villages. The 
week before last I preached at the opening of a new chapel at 
Oafy — an ancient, picturesque, and celebrated royal village, 
onoe the capital of £be surrounding country, where not fewer 
than 500 persoiui were present. The chapel — which, including 
the miDister'B room and vestry under the same roof, is nearly 
fligfaly feet long, and proportionably wide— was built by the 
people themselves, and is one of the neatest and best-finished 
Jl^aceB of worship I have yet seen in Madagascar.' 

« ]Not only in the villages around the metropolis^ and in the 
aore distant parts <^ ihe province of Imerina, but in districts 
distant several days' journey, companies of christians are found 
lAo, in the dark days of persecution^ were driven into exile 
to escape slavery or death. At the date of Mr. Ellis's last 
letter he was about to start for Fianarantsoa, having received 
i& urgent request from a body of christians there who had never 
leen an EngHsh teacher." 

The Church Missionary Society, and the Society for the Pro- 
jxigation of the Gospel, have each two missionaries at the 

Kmt time labouring in Madagascar ; the former in the neigh- 
hood of Amboanio, in the province of Yohemare; the 
latter at Tamatare, a seaport on the east coast. 

Ab &r as we are able to see, the missionary prospects in 
Madagascar are, as a whole, very encouraging. 

It is the duty of the Church of Christ to take advantage of 
these fikvourable droumstances, and pxmde the necessary ^mds 
lor more extended operations, and to unite in prayer to the 
Great Head of the Church, that He may raise up suitable agents 
to go forth to the work which remains to be done. Of Mada- 
gascar at the present time it may well be said, ** The harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the labourers are few." 
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India, or Hindostan, occupies a great part of Southern Asiai 
Its general boundaries are, the Indus on the west ; the E[imalaya 
Mountains on the north ; the Birman Empire on. the east ; and 
the Indian Ocean and the Bay of Bengal on the soutL The 
extreme length of Hindostan, from north to south — ^that is, 
from the Himalaya Mountains to Cape Comorin — ^is estimated 
at nearly, if not quite, 1,900 miles ; its extreme breadth at 
1,500 miles. 

The British possessions are estimated at 553,000 squaw 
miles, with a population of 83,000,000. Including the Bntfflli 
territories, and those of tributary and allied powers, the entire 
extent of Hindostan is believed to be 1,357,000 square mik^ 
with a population of at least 181,000,000. 

This immense population is made up of many dijOferent raoe^ 
with no common tie but the same religion-r-Brahminism. 
Twenty different languages are spoken, most of them written in 
separate alphabets of very diverrafied structure. 
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The Eeugion of the Hindoos. 

ording to the writings of Ziegenbalg and others, it 
s that the Hindoos acknowledge one Supreme Qod, 
they call by a variety of names. Of these the chief is 

This name is regarded with so much awe by the strict 
38 that they will never pronounce it in ordinary con- 
on. Sometimes the name of Brahm is substituted for 
it others terms expressive of his attributes, 
le Supreme Being/' says Ziegenbalg, ''is invisible, in- 
ihensible, immutable, and without form or semblance. 
) has ever seen him ; he is eternal. His presence fills 
igs, and all derive their origin from him. He is infinite 
er, wisdom, knowledge, holiness, and truth. He is infi- 
good, just, and mercii^L He has created all things, pre- 
all thmgs, and delights to be in the midst of men, to 
t them to eternal happiness — ^a happiness which consists 
dg and serving him." 

re was a time when this Supreme Being was adored by 
es, or, as they are sometimes called, the saints of India, 
ne says, " O God, before I knew thee I was in a state of 
m; but ever since I have known thee I am at peace 

myself, and now desire nothing but thee." Another 
' O Sovereign of all beings. Lord of heaven and earth, I 

hold thee in my heart. If abandoned by thee, from 
I derive existence and support, before whom shaU I 
) my wretchedness ] Without thee I cannot live. Call 
)rd, that I may come toward thee." 
srs describe him as a God of Providence. " The tortoise," 
le, '' usually lives in the sea ; but she lays her ^gs on 
and, after burying them in the ground, returns to her 
lement. Her thoughts, however, often revert to her 
they reach, as a thread, as far as the place where the 
•e confijied. When the young ones come out, they follow 
laginary thread until they reach their parent So God, 
EU9 placed us in this world, himself dwells in heaven ; 

bears us constantly in his mind, which extends, like a 

even to us. If we follow the track which this line* 
out to us, we shall certainly find him." 
n these passages — ^and many others of a similar nature 
be given — ^we are led to conclude that, at some remote 

T 2 
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time, India must have been blessed with a much better da 
religious teachers than she now possesses. 

Whatever might have been the ancient mode of woa 
which these sages observed, it is dear that the BrahmiTW d 
present day know of nothing so pur& Upon the pure docfe 
of the ancient sages has been ingrafted a system of idolatrj 
of abominationa 

Mr. Hough, in his '^ History of Christianity in Indifti'' "^ 
speaMng of the Hindoo mythol<)gy, says : — " The notioan 
entertained in India of the Supreme Being is that of a 
Spirit, without attributes ; either dwelling alone in His 
eternal solitude, in a state of infinite blessednessi, or inhal 
every creature that hath life, whether animal or vegetahli 
that they are to believe that they see Qod in everything^ 

l^refore, that everything is God For instanoc 

soul of man is contemplated as a portion of this ^irit ; a 
it is thought to be degraded, and to contract defilement 1 
connexion with matter, they deem it the great business o 
to emancipate it from the dominion of the senses, xmiSI 
become absorbed in the contemplation of the <me God» 
persons who aspire to this state of purity are called J( 
Sanniasses, Yoiragees, and other names, all intended to infci 
that they are alike insensible to pain or pleasure, being k 
meditation upon the universal Spirit" 

The most astonishing austerities are practised by these < 
tees, in order to attain unto perfection. Thus, some have 
known to make a vow to swing over a fire, with their ] 
downwards, four hours a-day for a given number of y< 
others, to hold an arm erect^ or cross both arms over the '. 
until the blood ceased to circulate. They lose all mus 
power, and the limbs become so dead and stiff that they ct 
be taken down. Some have been known to sit in one po{ 
with their legs tucked under them, until they had entirely 
the use of the limbs, and had to be carried about from pla 
place ; others have vowed never to lie down to rest, an 
prevent them from doing so, have worn an iron collar abou 
neck like a large gridiron. Such as these always sleep lee 
against a walL Some have been known to stand for a 
time in the midst of fires kindled on the ground close ar 
them ; and some have even been known to wear an iron f 
round their loins, with small iron cups fixed upon it, in "v 
oil is kept constantly burning. Some have been seen w. 
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padlock upon their lips^ to keep lihem in perpetual silence ; 
oihen^ "wlio have vowed to go on pilgrimage to a distance, will 
other walk with sandals filled with spikes, or measure the way 
vith the length of their bodies, lying down and rising alter- 
nately. Such a case was actually witnessed by a missionary, at 
BEU*8ec, in the year 1862. The same gentleman met one of 
these devotees, who had performed a journey of four hundred 
and fifiy miles, by rolling himself upon the ground. He had 
ipent fifteen months in performing the task. 

By such acts of self-torture as these, the spirit is supposed to 
he deansed from the impurity of the flesh with winch it is 
connected. When the soul has attained to this state of per- 
fection, it is supposed to be prepared to return to the imiversal 
Bgmt whence it emanated. 

The JageeSj and, indeed, most of the Hindoos of the present 
iay, beHeve in the transmigration of the souL It is supposed 
^trn^ after death, the soul of man passes into the body of some 
otiier creatora These transmigrations are believed to go on 
Qntn the soul becomes sufficiently purified for absorption into 
the Supreme Being. Speaking of the effect of this on the 
character of the people, Mr. Hough says : — " Believiug that 
fcte bas doomed them to pass through a certain number of 
bodies before they can attain the required degree of perfection, 
they often feel very indifferent about quitting their present 
tabemade. Of this we have too many instances in the vast 
numbers wbo annually drown themselves in their different 
nvers and wells, throw themselves under the wheels of their 
Idok^ cars, and bum alive on their husband's funeral pyre. 
Suicide is a crime of so frequent occurrence that it excites Kttle 
or no attention among the Hindoos." 

The ancient sages of India never admitted any representation 
of the true Gk)d. At the present day, however, ihe Hindoos 
ngaxd the . Lmgwm, as an emblem of the Supreme Being 
materialized in tike creation. ^' This impure symbol,'' says Mr. 
Hough, ^is worshipped by all classes through the length and 
breadth of India: it may, therefore, be regarded as the 
universal god of the Hindoos. This idol being most commonly 
fefund in temples dedicated to Siva, is generally supposed to be 
a representation of that god. Though all castes reverence the 
lingum, yet there is one class, called Idnguayits, especially 
dedicated to its worship. The linguayits always wear a small 
lingum, made of crystal or granite, suspended from their 
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neck, and enclosed in a shrine of gold or silver. Ko otber 
person is ever allowed to see the idol, or even to touch the 
shrine that contains it." An interesting collection of Lmgmns 
can be seen at the Museum of the Boyal Asiatic Society, and 
also at the India Museum, London. 

The following brief outline of the Hindoo mythology, which 
has superseded the doctrine and adoration of the Supreme God, 
will, we hope, be interesting and useful to teachers. As to the 
creation of matter : — " From all eternity the universe lay in 
embryo in the unfathomed miud of Brahm. Darkness impene- 
trable shrouded the whole until he spake, when light b^ed 
forth to chase the universal gloom. Then from himself arose 
inert matter, wherewith to fulfil his vast designs. Waters 
flowed around, beaidng with them prolific seeds without number. 
Then the mighty Nara, the Divine Spirit, moved over thear 
surface, and caused the seeds to vegetate. Again Brahm, spake 
the word, and the waters produced an egg of gold, whenoe 
issued the emblems of his wisdom, goodness, power, imder the 
names of Brahmah, Vishnoo, Siva^ the three gods to whom all 
subsequent events are attributed." 

Brahmah is the emblem of divine wisdom. This attribute 
he was to exert in the work of creation. When he burst forth 
from his shell, he caused the canopy of the heaven to grow from 
the upper half, and the earth from the lower, and then com- 
manded the firmament to float between. At his word, the 
waters retired from the ground to the cavities which he had 
prepared for their reception, and left the land dry. He next 
created man, casting him in a divine mould, and depositing in 
his breast an immortal soul, drawn from the Eternal Spirit. At 
the same time he endowed him with consciousness, vhile 
passion, goodness, and darkness met together in his mind. His 
body was constructed with five senses, the medium of knowledge 
and pleasure to the soul confined within. All other creatures 
were made for man's use and enjoyment. The creation finished, 
Brahmah retained dominion over every particle of matter, 
causing it to assume whatever form he pleased. 

Throughout Hindostan scarcely one temple is to be found 
dedicated to Brahmah in his individual character of creator; 
nor is there one day in the Hindoo calendar specially conse- 
crated to his honour. The Brahmins, however, worship him 
every morning at sunrise, with the ceremony of ablution in the 
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s; or, if aib a distance from that river, in some sacred 
With this exception, the adoration of Brahmah is 
d in that of Yishnoo, in whose temples his images are to 
nd, which represent him in the human form, with four 
and four arms. In one hand he holds the Yeda, ^which is 
)d to have issued from him as the source of wisdom ; 
sr hand holds a ladle, with which the Brahmins pour 
. water at the performance of certain religious ceremonies ; 
ird hand holds a rosary, which is a string of beads carried 
ahmins, Jogees, and other devotees, either round the 
or coiled on the crown of the head ; the fourth hand 
a small brazen vessel, called a chatty, containing water 
)lution, which Brahmins always use as a preliminary 
ial to prayer or sacrifice. 

HNOO is the emblem of divine goodness. The Hindoos 
[ him as their Saviour, and look to him for preserva- 
rom temporal harm. He is represented in the human 
and having four arms. In one hand he holds a whelk- 

in another a weapon resembling a quoit. When whirled 
ihnoo, irresistible fire is supposed to issue from its oircum- 
e ; his third hand holds a mace, indicative of the civil 
nty which he is supposed to exercise over human afiairs ; 

fourth hand he holds a lotus, in allusion to the fable oif 
aah's production from this flower. 

hnoo is ofben represented as reclining on the coiled body 
e cobra-capella, or hooded snake, with seven heads, 

hoods, expanded over the head of the god, form a 
y to shield him from the beams of the sun. In con- 
ice of this, the cobra-capella is deemed sacred to Vishnoo, 
"eated with religious reverence by his votaries, 
order to efflect the purpose of his creation — to deliver 
ind from .the sorrows of the present life — ^Vishnoo is 
sed to have appeared nine times on the earth, under 
int forms; and the Hindoos look for his tenth advent, 
the consummation of all things. Each incarnation 
ed an Avatar, which means, a descent of a god. 
I first descent is called Matsya, a fish, which form he is 
Bed to have assumed when the world was drowned by a 

in order to preserve in a vessel a holy man and his 
^, consisting of himself and seven other persons. At 
ime, the Asoors (devils) stole the Yerda from Brahmah 
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while asleep, and threw it into tli6 waters ; but Matsfya bm^ 
io up again from the deep. 

His second descent is called Koarma^ that is, a tortoise^ 
in which form Yishnoo is supposed to have taken the iiewly- 
oreated world upon his back, to make it firm. 

The third descent is called Varahct, » boar, whidi form 
Yishnoo is said to have assumed in order to reooyer the earth 
from an abys^ where it was sinking in mud and water at m 
of the periodical destructions of the world ; or, according to 
another &bley to raise it from a gulf into which a giant had 
hurled it Yaraha, descending into the abj8% lifted up the 
earth upon his tusks, and bore it aloft in the air. 

The fourth Avatar is Nao'adngha^ a monster, with a lion'i 
head and a human body, which s{«ang in a moment from a 
pillar of stone. This form was assumed in order to destiroy a 
powerful and cruel giant who ruled the earth with a rod of 
iron. 

The fifth descent was in the form of a dwar^ called Fomawk 
He is also called Tri/oikrama^ or three steps, in alluskoL to As 
achievement by which he delivered the worid from, the tyiannj 
of King Baile& Having performed a sigiml service for libs 
giant, Bailee desired him to choose his own reward. He (Xily 
asked so much earth as he could compass in three strides. To 
this the giant assented, Yamana now put out one of his kgtv 
whereupon it increased in length until it stretched half over i^e 
earth ; next, raising the other leg, it was lengthened to the 
same extent, and thus brought him back to the spot whence he 
started. He then said to the giant, ^' You see I have compassed 
your dominions at two steps ! Where shall I take the third \ '' 
" I have no spot left," Bailee replied, " but the crown of my 
head. You must place your foot there." Yamana took him 
at his word, and pressed him down into the bottomLess pii> 
where he was allowed to reign. 

The sixth descent is caUed Fan^aaoo-rama^ a priest, under 
which form Yishnoo is said to have destroyed two races of 
infidels, who openly declaimed against the religions of Yishnoo 
and Siva, and all worship of idols, and abstained from eveiy 
sacred rite. 

The seventh descent was Eama, a prince, under which form 
he destroyed the giant Havana, who had ten heads and twenty 
arms. 

The eighth descent was called Krishnah^ who, thougli 
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of the royal fionily of Oansa, was removed in in&iicy to the 
lowly cottage of a shepherd, in oonsequence of the attempts of 
hisi nnde, Kansha, to kill him, lest the in&nt should take 
[HHsessioiL of his throne. Kansha, missing the object of his 
iealoosy, h<^)ed to secure his destruction v by slaying all the 
n&nts in tlie neighbourhood; but Kriahnah was safe under 
ilie care of the shepherd, who brought him up. In this form, 
P'ishnoo is said to have appeared in greater power and glory 
hm on any other occasion, though he passed through much 
nffering in his triumph. 

Xhe ninth descent is called BudhoOj a warrior, under which 
brm Yishnoo engaged to perform many wonderful works for 
ha benefit of mankind. 

The tenth descent, which is yet future, is called KaJJcL In 
loBf his last JnoamatLon, Yislmoo is expected to appear as 
k warrior, with seven crowns, armed with a scimitar, and 
Dounted on a winged milk-white horse. He is then to judge 
he world, to destroy the wicked, to consume with fire evil of 
NBSj form and shade, and afterwards to introduce a reign of 
mxvennl holiness and peace. 

SIVi^ the Destroyer, is the emblem of divine power. He is 
ifaK> called the Begenerator, because he is said to destroy only 
O renew. He is represented by a human figure, sometimes 
rith many heads, but more frequently with only ona He has 
hree eyes, the third being in the centre of the forehead, and 
wintiiig up and down. These eyes are supposed to represent 
lis <»nniflcience, and his control over all events, past, present^ 
ud future. He has four arms. In one he holds a three- 
ffonged trident. In the second he holds a cord, called the 
^asfui^ with which he is said to bind and strangle the wicked, 
rhe third arm is bent downwards, and the fourth upwards ; 
he f<»iner supposed to indicate his willingness to hear the 
«ayer9 of men, and the latter his readiness to afford protection, 
jid bestow blessings upon his creatures. Hound his neck is 
uspended a string of human skulls, indicating his power of 
lestruction; and in his ears are serpents, emblematic of his 
mmortality. 

Besides these three principal deities, the Hindoos have 
mmerous other gods and goddesses. Just to mention a few : — 
Chey have Indru, the kmg of heaven; Ganesha, the god of 
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wisdom; Yreekuspaty, the god of learning; Darma-deva, tlie 
god of virtue ; Kumse-deya^ the god of love ; Kartikeja, the 
god of war ; Agnee, the god of fire. Besides these, there are 
numerous others ; as, the god of wind, the god of riches, the 
god of medicine. Every god is supposed to have one or moie 
wives. Some of these are objects of terror to the deluded 
worshippers ; and many impure and abominable rites aie 
pwotised to propitiate them.. 

The Hindoos believe in numerous demons, both male and 
female, who are supposed to lead mankind into all sortB of 
crime. Many of these devils are held to be the spirits of men 
and womeA who have committed suicide, or who died suddenly, 
either from excessive grief, or by any accident. Such souls are 
supposed neither to be admitted into heaven nor sent to bell, 
but permitted to hover about, in company with devils, and to 
exercise all their infernal influence over mankind. 

There is another class of persons held in great esteem by the 
Hindoos. These they oall Eishis, or prophets. They pay 
them almost as much reverence as their gods. With these 
may be classed, Munoo, or, as it is sometimes spelt. Menu, the 
Hindoo lawgiver. He is regarded as the author of the 
Institutes, a code of laws of high authority with the Hindoos. 

Many things in the universe, both animate and inanimate, 
are objects of a Hindoo's adoration. Rivers, mountains, beasta 
of the earth, birds of the air, and fishes of the sea, each in their 
turn supply objects of worship. 

The reason which they assign for this worship of the 
creature is that they imagine their supreme god to be in 
everything, and that his presence converts everything into 
himself. If you ask them why they adore any of these 
objects, the answer will be, " Because it is Brahm." 

Though the Hindoos often seem to have little confidence 
in their gods when most in need of their succour, still they 
honour them at vast expense and trouble. Spacious pagodas, 
or temples, are erected to hold the idols ; and large ^tablish- 
ments are maintained to keep up their daily worship. In 
the number and costliness of the offerings, in the earnestness of 
the worship, and in the zeal manifested for their cause^ the 
Hiidoos put many professing Christians to shame. 
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The People : A Sketch of the Histoby of 

« Caste." 

The Pagan inhabitants of India are divided into four general 
classes, called castes, who are said to have been created by 
Brahmah out of different parts of his own person. 

The iirst of these classes are the Brahmma, who are supposed 
to have issued out of the mouth of Brahmah, bringing the 
Yedas with them. They form the sacerdotal caste, and 
are the depositaries and only authorized teachers of the 
Yedaa 

The second class are the KcUris, who are supposed to have 
sprung from the arms of Brahmah, who endowed them with 
strength to protect mankind. These form the military caste, 
and under l^e ancient Hindoo governments were the rajahs 
and soldiers of the country. 

The third class are the VcdsyaSf whom Brahmah created out 
of his thigh. These engage in the cidtivation of the soil, and 
in commercial pursuits, and form the trading castes. 

The fourth caste sprang from Brahmah's foot, and are called 
Sudras, a name implying servility. They are regarded as 
made for the service of the other castes, and are, therefore, 
employed in all menial offices. 

These castes were created with their females; and when 
they issued from Brahmah's body, he surveyed them, and then 
demanded of them, "What shall be your occupation 1 " To this 
they replied, " We are not our own masters, O god ! Command 
UB what to imdertake ! " Upon this, Brahmah distributed to 
each their occupation, in the order just described. 

Each of these castes has, in the course of time, become 
separated into numerous subdivisions. These subordinate 
classes are geneitdly divided into the professions which they 
severally pursue; and they are distinguished by the writer 
caste, the weaver caste, the tailor caste, and so on. These 
distinctions are kept up by the rule of caste, which obliges a 
son to follow the occupation of his father. A man cannot rise 
above the caste in which he was bom, whatever may be 
his wealth, ability, or service ; but he may descend to a lower 
caste, by marrying an inferior, by eating forbidden or 
polluted food, or doing anything contrary to the law of his 
caste. 
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Besides the four castes mentioned above, are tlie Pamtoj 
who are treated by the rest as outcasts, and demised as 
the vilest of men. To drink a cap of water poured out by 
a Pariah, to eat food which he may have dressed, or to 
touch any part of his clothes, is considered a heinous offence, 
and, if not expiated by strict penance^ would be punishable with 
loss of caste. 

This system of caste presents a very formidable resistanoe 
to the propagation of the Gospel in India. The CbxisiaaD 
missionary has to declare that with Qod there is no respectof 
persons, because He has made of one blood all naiiooB upon 
the face of the earth, and has provided for their entrance into 
that place where all distinctions cease. 

Tins doctrine, while it may tend to inspire the inferior 
castes with hope, at the same time excites the prejudice and 
KTouses the opposition of the Brahminical and other ptiyileged 
clacses. At the same time, it tends to prevent many yA» 
may be &vourably inclined towards Ohristianiiy finom openly 
avowing their convictions. For from the time a man beotmcB 
a Christiaii, his means of temporal support fidl him ; and so^ if 
he is not aided by the missionazy, he must either star?e or 
relapse. J£ he receive either money or food, then the imput&tioii 
may be cast upon him, that he has become a Christian for the 
sake of bread. 

The following case, reported by one of the missionaries in 
Calcutta, during the year 1863, will illustrate the bane of 
caste, and show what strength of faith is required on tbe 
part of a Hindoo, in order to declare himself a Christian :— 

" Durga Doss Chaterjea, one of our scholars, is, as his name 
indicates, a Kulin Brahmin. He belongs to a £unily of 
respectability and influence at Bhowanipore. His father, and 
all the members of his family, are Hindoos of the old school, 
rigid in the observance of the rites of their religion. As early 
as the middle of last year the mind of this youth was imprepsed 
with the glory of Christ, while reading in class the Gospel of 
Luke. The school not being a place where free inquiry could 
be safely made, he sought fi^uent private interviews with his 
teacher, and went regularly through a course of Bible reading 
with hiuL During the vacation in January, having no lessons 
to prepare for class, he gave increased attention to the study of 
God's Word He read it much at home ; and his &lier, 
finding him with the book, snatched it firom him, made repeated 
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search for christian works among his books, watched him dosely, 
and threatened to send him to a Government school, out of the 
reach of missionarj influence. This threat he happily did not 
cmj into execation ; and, after eight months of inqniry, when 
we wero quite satisfied that the lad was sincere, and understood 
well the main doctrines of Christianity, he left his home and 
eame ton& 

<< On the morning after his coming, his &.ther and two otheis 
visited him, Hoping to take him hiuck with them. They re- 
mained two hours, plying him with arguments, entreaties, and 
ihreatenings ; but he remained firm. His father, learning that 
he had not yet taken the christian's food, said, ^ If I see him eat 
cf it with my own eyes, I shall then believe he is really going 
to be a christian.' As it was breakfisust time, food was ordered 
ill, and the youth ate of it before his heathen friends. At this 
they were astonished and enraged beyond measure. The poor 
old Brahmin b^an to curse the boy, saying, <Tou are no 
longer my son. Henceforth I count you as dead.' To give 
•okmnity to his curse, he broke a portion of bis sacred thiead, 
■ad called on the goddess Kali to smite the boy with death 
that very night He stripped the lad of the clothes he stood 
in, took away the shoes he had on his feet, and departed, 
vowing never to see his £eu)e again ; and he has kept his word." 

Among the agencies at work for the ultimate extinction of 
easte none are more powerful than education. Already this is 
at work, and producing beneficial results ; and although many 
years must necessarily elapse before the old prejudices axe 
looted out,'yet there are even now indications of a great change 
in the opinions of people respecting the matter. Among the 
stadents in the medical schools may be found Brahmins of high 
caste, who, in the course of their studies and investigations, do 
many things which, according to the strict law of their, caste^ 
would result in their degradation. Whatever tends to weaken 
the influfflice of caste tends at the same time to prepare the 
way for the GospeL Of all the conquests yet to be achieved in 
Indi% the abolition of caste will be tibe greatest 

The Sacked Writing of the Hnmoos. 

''The literature of the Hindoos," says a writer in the 
''Cabinet Library," "an important element in their national 
character, long exerted a deep interest It was reported to be 
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extensive and valuable, though locked up in a sacred Language 
which long ceased to be written or spoken. The priests le- 
tained the key with a suspicious vigilance, interdicting the 
entrance to the great body of their own countrymen, and mudi 

more to foreigners. The most remarkable featme is 

the authoritative character with which by &r the greater part 
of their books is invested. The Yedas, the holiest and most 
antique, are not believed to be merely inspired, but to have 
been a portion of the substance of Brahmah himself detached in 
the moment of creation. When the various portions of the 
universe, the gods and men, were issuing from the different 
parts of his body, the Yedas, fairly and fully written, dropped 
from his four mouths. .... The Yedas are four in number, 
— ^the Bich, the Yajush, the Saman, and the Atharvana, viih 
certain minute subdivisions which it is needless to describe^ 
They are arranged into numerous chapters, sections, and vexBS^ 
and are chiefly composed in a poetical form. 

" The largest and most sacred part consists of the Sanhita, or 
collection of Mantras, being prayers or addresses to various 
divinities. In every Mantra are distinguished the Biahi, or 
saint who is supposed to utter it, and the god to whom it is 
addressed. Next follows the Braminas, in which are fi)aiid 
moral precepts, religious maxims, and theological argumenla 
These last are chiefly comprised in a series of tracts called 
Upanishads, which treat the subject often in the form of 
dialogue. The Yedas are voluminous, that called the Ridi 
containing a thousand Mantras, and upwards of ten thousand 
stanzas. They are illustrated by numerous comments, of which 
the Shasters, or Sastras, are held almost equally sacred, and 
are, in their turn, loaded with expositions ; so that a very large 
amount of literary production is founded upon the Yedas. The 
perusal of these writings is the most meritorious exercise in 
which a Hindoo can engage ; but the Brahmins, according to 
their own narrow notion, confine that privilege strictly to tiieir 
own order, and brand as impious every attempt by one of an 
inferior class to open these pages. Even their own studies are 
not always conducted in the most enlightened or intelligent 
manner. Beginning to read at a very early age, and having 
the idea that merit is attached to the mere repetition of the 
words, they often disregard the import altogether. So fully is 
this admitted, that it is thought as advantageous to repeat 
the words backward as forward, and devotees are said to value 
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tlidmselyes on redting them tvansposed in yarioos fantastic 
toima, which exclude tdtogether any attention to their meaning. 
Ijeamed men at Benares, Jyenagur, and other holy cities, have 
even been at pains to prepare copies adapted to these absurd 
modes of readmg." 

The Intboduction of Chbistianitt mro India. 

The great Church historian, Eusebius, in his account of the 
progress of the (Gospel, states that it is highly probable that 
St Bartholomew was the first miasionary who visited India. 
Other writers are of the opinion that it was through the instru- 
mentality of the Church of Alexandria that India received the 
Ck)q)eL Be this as it may, it is beyond a doubt that Christi- 
anity was introduced into Hindostan at a very early date. 

It is recorded that Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, received 
a message from some natives of Edndostan, requesting him to 
send them a christian teacher. Upon this, one Pantienus, a 
Stoic philosopher, who had been converted to Christianity, 
offered himself for the work. 

How long Pantsenus remained in India is not known, nor 
have we any authentic account of the result of his mission : it 
is certain, however, that as early as the year 325 a christian 
church was founded in India, for, upon the assembling of the 
Ooundl of Nice, one of the bishops present subscribed himself 
as ** Johannes, Metropolitan of Persia and Great India." 

The first historical notice of an Indian church is found in the 
year 527, when one Cosmos Indicopleustes wrote an account of 
his travels. "There is," says this writer, "in the island of 
Taprobane (Ceylon), in the farthermost India, in the Indian 
Sea, a christian church with clergymen and believers. I know 
not whether there be any christians beyond this island. In 
Malabar country also, where pepper grows, thete are christians, 
and in Calliana, as they call i1^ there is a bishop who comes 
fiK>m Persia, where he was consecrated." 

By the close of the eighth century the christians in Malabar 
possessed considerable influence, and are said to have ranked as 
high as the Kaires, or nobility of the country, and to have 
esgoyed a state of equality with that caste. They were to a 
certain extent independent of the heathen authorities, being 
left to the government of their own bishops in dvil as well as 
in ecclesiastical afiairs. 
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The priyil^es conferred upon the Indian Ohristiaxis-Haid 
wMch were secured by a charter — led to a long and nn- 
intermptod course of prosperity. They ultimat^y became 
powerful enough to assert their independence^ and succeeded in 
raising one of their own body to the throna The name of the 
first christian king was Barliastes, who assumed the title of 
Bajah of the Christians of St. Thoma& 

This independence was maintained for some time^ untal 
one of their kings, having no children, ad(^>ted the Bijali 
of Diamper for his heir. This man was a heathen, asd 
thus the Christiana were subsequently again subjected to 
heathen rule. 

The advance of Mohammed in India rendered Emopett 
intercourse with that country difficult and Tety preoaaMa^ 
in consequence of the animositf that existed between ttl 
Christians and the followers of the False Prof^et Tbi% 
however, was not an unmixed evil Tme^ it shut out ihi 
merchants of Europe from the Asiatic marketo ; bot^ at ^ 
same time, it served as a dieok to the ext^iskm of the Papd 
power. During this time, Rome was asserting her daim tD 
universal dominion ; but the existence of an independent chaidi 
at Malabar was a protest against that right It was not imd 
the arrival of the Portuguese, under Yasoo do Ckuna, Ihot the 
Malabar Christians even heard of Bome or her dogmaa 

In 1502, Yasco de Gama undertook a second voyage to 
India. When he arrived, the Christians besought him to take 
them under his protection, and defend them from their heathen 
rulers. Yasco received them with great courtesy, and promised 
them protection at some future time, when he should be better 
prepared to render help. More than forty years, howeva, 
elapsed, before the Portuguese took any active measarea^ 
either to protect the Indian Christians, or to evangelize the 
heathen. 

About the year 1642, the Government of Portugal sent oirt 
a party of friars, who founded a number of small monastenes 
for their several orders, roamed up and down the country, 
preaching when and where they pleased, and built a number 
of small churches for any who would listen to them. But 
no impression was made upon the minds of the pec^le ; aiMl» 
as far as results were concerned, the whole afi^dr proved a total 
fEdlure. 
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The Missions of the Jesxtits. 

In 1542, Francis Xavier commenced his labours in India. 
Be landed at Goa, on the 6th of May. iFinding the PortugueRC 
subjects and the Bomish priests in a very demoralized condition, 
he endeavoured to reform them, and in that appears to have 
been successful From Goa he proceeded to the southern 
extremity of the continent — ^to the pearl fisheries east of Cape 
Oomorin. ** I am going," says he, ^' by the commission of the 
Vioeroy, to a certain region where there is hope of making 
many Christians." 

Immediately on his arrival, Xavier had the Creed, the 
Lord's Prayer, the Ave Maria, and the Decalogue, translated 
into the vernacular ; then he committed these translations to 
memory. WKen this was done — ^which occupied four months — 
^e set out on his missionary tours. The particulars of his 
nroceedings are thus given by himself in a letter written to the 
iTeBoit Society at Home : — 

" I have begun to go through all the villages of this coast, with 
yeH in hand, collecting together a large concourse both of boys 
uod men. Bringing them twice a-day into a convenient place, I 
fBLTe ihem. Christian instruction. The boys, in the course of a 

nonth, have committed all to memory beautifully. On 

kmdays, I called together the men and women, boys and girls, 
nto a sacred edifice. They came together with great alacrity, 
ind with an ardent desire to hear. Then they began with the 
^kmfession of the Holy Trinity, the Lord's Prayer, the Angelic 
Salutation, and the Apostles' Creed, pronouncing them in their 
>wn language, with a clear voice. AU followed me in the 
repetition, in which they take an imcommon pleasure. Then I 
went through the Creed alone, pausing upon each article, asking 
whether they believed, without any doubt. All, in an equally 
confident tone, with hands in the form of the cross over their 
breajsts, affirmed that they truly believed it." 

After giving a detailed account of what he taught all these, 
he says : — 

"Afterwards I baptize those who are instructed. At the 
close of the ceremony is a Salve Regina, by which we implore 
the help and assistance of the Blessed Virgin. 

" How great is the multitude of those who are gathered into 
"the fold of Christ, you may learn from this — that it often 

u 
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happens to me, that my hands fail through the fatigue of 
baptizing; for I have baptized a whole village in a single 
day : and often, by repeating so frequently the Creed, and 
other things, my voice and strength have failed me." 

Soon after the death of Xavier, the Inquisition was introdoeed 
into Qoa. This was about the year 1560. The Ohmeh d 
Kome hoped that by the working of this terrible engDM she 
might subjugate the Syrian Churoh to herself The fint 
attempt to accomplish this was made by a friar of the order 
of St. Francis^ in the year 1565. This man, not harisg tiie 
secular power at his command, endeavoured to aoooii^pU 
his design by subtlety. In this, however, he waa unsoooesifeL 

Finding that he could not make any impresaioii on the 
people, he commenced educating some of the Syrian yoniiiis ni 
the peculiar tenets of the Church of Borne. To cany out iihii^ 
he founded a College at OnmgaxLOie ; and here for a taM 
he was fully engaged pursuing his favourite schema Yaj 
little success, however, attended this project ; for when tiie 
young men were ordained, the people would not suffer then to 
officiate, regarding them as mere took in the hand of the BomiA 
priest. 

About the commencement of the seventeenth centuiy, iiM 
Jesuits' missionaries were very active, and, by the aid of Ihoee 
trained at the College of St. Paul, at Qoa^ and of the monks 
who had arrived from Europe, they succeeded in establishing 
missions from Bengal to the southern extremity of the Peninsula 
The most important of these was the Madura Mission, founded 
in 1606. The results of these operations — according to ihe 
confession of the Komanists themselves — ^were anything hot 
satisfactory. True, a great many persons were baptized, hot 
they were not converted ; and no wonder, since the prweto 
substituted a mere mechanical ritual for the work of the 
Spirit, and modified their doctrines and conformed their 
practices, to smt the prejudices of the Brahmins. 

The Abbe J. A. Dubois, in his " Letters on the State of 
Christianity in India," when referring to the exertions of 
Xavier and his successors, says ; — 

" Xavier soon discovered, in the manner and prejudices of 
the natives, an insurmountable barrier to the progress of 
Christianity among them ; as appears from the printed letters^ 
still. extant, which he wrote to St. Ignatius de Loyola, his 
Superior, and the founder of the Order of Jesuits. At 
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Just, Francis Xavier, entirely disheartened by the invincible 
^rixBitades he everywhere met in his apostolic cai'eer, and by the 
mpparesit impossibility of making real converts, left the country 

in disgust^ after a stay of only two or three years. The 

disi^ip^Qatmeiit and want of success of Xavier ought to have 
been sufficient to damp the most fervent zeal of the persons 
disposed to enter the same caree% However, this was not the 
CMa His Jesuit brethren in Europe were not to be deterred 
bf difficulties or contradiction, in undertaking where the 
dauae of religion was at stake. And so Jesuits were sent from 
vmety GathoHc country to India, to forward the interests 

of the CkxqieL By degrees, tiiese missionaries introduced 

diemaelves into the inland country. They saw, that, in order 
to fix the attention of these people, gain their confidence, and 
g0t a hearing, it was indispensably necessary to respect their 
ptejndioes, and even to conform to their dress, their manner ot 
Uving, and fcxma of society; in short, scrupulously to adopt 
oostumes and practices of the country. With this persuasion, 
diey at the outset announced themselves as European Brahmins 
come from a distance, for the double purpose of imparting 
and receiving knowledge from their brother Brahmins in 
iadia.'' 

The Abb6 then goes on to desmbe how they sought to 
imitate the native priests, and justifies their conduct by 
St. Paul's expression, in 1 Cor. ix. 20, 21, — " Unto the 
Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jew; to 
them that are under the Law, as under the Law, that I 
might gain them that are under the Law." And then says, 
tkat ''the Hindoo princes, who were astonished at the conduct 
of the missionaries, gave them permission to preach, and to 
make proselytes." 

The success of the Jesuits was very great : more than 200,000 
persons are said to have joined the Bomish Church in a short 
space o£ tima But we cannot be surprised at this when we 
mnember that all the people had to do was to substitute the 
enidfix for the images of Lignimi, Siva, or some other idoL 
As the distinctive doctrines of the Gospel were kept back, there 
was no offence of the cross ; and, as there was really nothing 
to give up, multitudes joined themselves to the Church, and 
were baptised. Christians in name, but heathens in hearty they 
were ready at any time to apostatize rather than submit "to the 
requirements of the Gk)spel, or endure the fire of persecution. 

u 2 
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Thus, when. Pope Benedict XIY. issued a Bull, condemning J 
all the superstitious practices, and requiring full submission to 
his will, ^ousands gave up the new religion. ^' A stop was put 
to conversions,'' says the Abb6 Dubois, ^^and the Chiistian 
religion begun to become odious to the Hindoos on account of 
its intoleranca'' 

In 1664, the Komish prysts founded a mission in Pondi- 
cheny, and were untiring in their efforts to convert the people 

Not content simply to propound their doctrines, and to act as 
missionaries, they proceeded to intrigue with the Frendi 
authorities against the Brahmins, and succeeded in persoading 
the governor to threaten to destroy the pagoda in which the 
heathen priests offered their sacrifices. The order was issofid 
for the Brahmins either to puU down their pagodas, or else 
themselves to leave the town immediately. This proceeding 
caused much excitement, and placed the French autiiorities in 
jeopardy. It also aroused a spirit of persecution^ which extended 
to all the mission stations of Tanjore. 

It is a remarkable fact respecting the exertions of the Bomisli 
missions in India, that the more the Pope demanded from tiie 
Jesuits implicit obedience to the rules of the Church, the more 
their power declined. " The low state to which the Church is 
now reduced," says the Abb6 Dubois, " and the contempt in 
which it is held, cannot be surpassed. There is not at present 
in the country more than a third of the Christians who were to 
be found in it eighty years ago, and this number diminishes 
every day by frequent apostacy. It will dwindle to nothing in 
a short period ; and, if things continue as they are now going 
on, within less than fifty years there will, I fear, remain no 
vestige of Christianity among the natives. It is certain that> 
during the last sixty years, no proselytes, or but a very fev, 
have been made." 

When referring to the declension of the converts in the time 
of persecution, ^e same writer says : — " When the late Tippo 
Sultan sought to extend his own religious creed all over his 
dominion, and make, by little and little, all the inhabitants in 
Mysore converts to Islamism, he wished to begin this fanatical 
undertaking with the native Christians living in his country, as 
most odious to him on the score of their religion. In conse- 
quence, in the year 1784 he gave secret orders to his officers in 
the different districts to make the most diligent inquiries after 
the places where Christians were to be found, and cause them 
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all to be secured the same day, and conducted under escort to 
Sermgapatam. This order was punctually put into execution. 
Very few of them escaped ; and I have it from good authority 
that the aggr^ate number of persons seized in this manner 
amounted to more than 60,000. Some time after their arriyaly 
Tippo ordered the whole to undergo the rite of circumcision, 
and be made converts to Mohammedanism. The Christians 
were put together during the several days that the ceremony 
lasted ; and, oh, shame ! oh, scandal ! — will it be believed in 
the Christian world ? — ^no one, not a single individual among so 
many thousands, had courage enough to confess his faith under 
this trying circumstance, and become a martyr to his religion. 
The whole apostatized en masse, and, without resistance or 
protestations, tamely imderwent the operation of circumcision, 
no one among them possessing resolution enough to say, ^ I am 
a Christian, and will die rather than renounce my religion.' " 

This absence of real success was not peculiar to the labours of 
the immediate successors of Xavier, but was the characteristic 
of the whole Komish mission in South India. The authority 
above cited, the Abb6 Dubois, when speaking of his own 
labours (in 1815), says : — "For my part, I cannot boast of my 
saocesses in this holy career, during a period of twenty-five 
years that I have laboured to promote the interests of the 
Christian religion. The restraints and privations under which 
I have lived, by conforming myself to the usages of the country, 
embracing, in many respects, the prejudices of the natives, 
living Hke them, and becoming almost a Hindoo myself; in 
short, by ^ being made all things to all men, that I might by all 
means save some ' — all this has proved of no avail to me to 
make proselytes. Ihiring the long period I have lived in India, 
in the capacity of a missionary, I have made, with the assist- 
ance of a native missionary, in all between two and three 
hundred converts of both sexes. Of this number, two-thirds 
were pariahs, or beggars, and the rest were compased of sudras, 
vagrants, and outcasts of several tribes, who, being without 
resource, turned Christians, in order to form new connexions, 
chiefly for the purpose of marriage, or with some other interested 
views. Among them are to be found some, also, who believed 
themselves to be possessed by the devil, and who turned Chris 
tians after having been assured that, on their receiving baptism, 
the unclean spirit would leave them, never to return ; and I 
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will declared it, with shame and confusion, that I do net 
remember any one who may be said to have embraced Christi- 
anity from conviction, and through quite disinterested motiYes. 
Among these new converts, many apostatized, and relapeed 
into paganism, finding that the Christian religion did not affoi'd 
them the temporal advantages they had looked for in embracing 
it : and I am verily ashamed that the resoluticni I have taken, 
to declare the whole truth on this subject, forces me to make 
the humiliating avowal that those who continued ChristiaDS are 
the very worst among my flock." 

The Abb6 was not singular in his want of success. It staDcb 
upon record that the great Francis Xavier himself came to ihi 
conclusion that the missionary enterprise was a failure. He 
says : — " If you will, in imagination, search through India) 
you will find that few will reach heaven, either of whites cv 
blacks, except those who depart this life under fourteen yean 
of age, with their baptismal innocency still npon them.'' 

Noble testimonies these to the impotency of mere ritualism, 
and the inability of sacraments to change the moral natora 
Were not all the converts baptized ) Were they, then, nofc all 
regenerated ? Let the testimony of their lives answer. 

In 1766, the Jesuits were suppressed by order of the Porta- 
guese authorities, and the whole of the Indian missionaries 
were compelled to return to Europa " For nearly sixty years," 
says Mr. Mullens, "i.e., from 1760 to 1820, scarcely any care 
was taken of the Catholic missions and of their numerous 
converts. The older missionaries gradually died out, wliile 
none arrived from Europe to fill their place." 

For many years past the Church of Home has been using 
every possible means to extend her influence in India and the 
neighbouring countries. At the present time she has twenhf 
bishops labouring there, and claims to have ^^ twelve hundred 
thouscmd living witnesses of the labours and triumphs of the 
missionaries of the Catholic Church." It is also asserted by a 
writer in the "Madras Catholic Directory" for 1860 that, "In 
the year 1859, the number of adult converts in the single 
province of Madura reached two thoitsand sia: hundred and 
fourteen; while, in the diocese of Verapoly, ^nwre than « 
thousand heathens a/re being baptized yea/rly^ besides many 
Nestorians, and some native Protestants.' " 

Surely these fieicts ought to stir up every fldthful Protestant 
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pladiig at the dinposal 



Societies the means of employing an agency equal to or superior 
to that of Home. 



THE LABOXmS OF FBOTESTAKT MISSIOKABIES. 

The Danish Missions. 

The founders of the first Danish East India Company did 
bat little for the spiritual improvement of the natives with 
whom they traded. There were, however, some persons 
attadied to the court of Frederick the Fourth who had the 

dof India at hearty and who grieved over the spiritual 
tation of the Hindoos. Of such as these was Dr. Lulkens, 
one of his Majesty's chaplains. With all fidelity to his Heavenly 
Master, he laid before the king the duty of providing religious 
Instruction for the people of India. Frederick at once gave 
3iders that the wishes of the chaplain should be carried into 
affect. After some little delay, two zealous men came forward 
k> undertake the great work. These two pioneers of the noble 
irmy of Protestant missionaries were M. Ziegenbalg and M. 
Plutschou. They left Berlin in October, 1705, and arrived in 
[ndia in July, 1706. 

During the voyage they studied the Portuguese language, so 
la to be able to teach the settlers as soon as they arrived. They 
next studied the native language, both the high Tamul — ^in 
s^hich the Hindoo Yerdas are written — and also the colloquial 
FamuL When this was accomplished, they commenced dis- 
cussing with the people on the subject of their religious 
rratem, and boldly preached the €k>speL As might be expected, 
Uiis course of proceeding aroused the opposition of the Brahmins. 
rhis, added to the irreligious lives of the European settlers, pre- 
sented a formidable barrier to their success. " All our demon 
strations about the excellency of the christian constitution, 
lays M Ziegenbalg, " makes but a slight impression while they 
find christians generally so much debauched in their manners, 
and 80 given up to gluttony, drunkenness, lewdness, cursing, 
swearing, cheating, and cozening, notwithstanding ' aU their 
specious pretensions to the best religion. But moi« particu- 
larly are they offended with the proud and insulting temper 
irhich is so obvious in the conduct of our christians here." 

But the opposition of the Brahmins, and the irreligion ana 
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lukewammess of the nominal christians^ served but to quicks 
the zeal of the missionaries, and thej laboured more abundantly 
to make known to all " the Gospel of the grace oi God." Nor 
did they labour in vain. Before the end of the first year thej 
reaped the fruit of their toil Five adult heathens were con- 
verted and baptized. From this time the congregations in- 
creased so rapidly, that the missionaries were compelled to erect 
a church for the accommodation of the worshippers. The cliurdi 
was opened in August, 1707. 

The attention of Ziegenbalg was next directed to the oonntiy 
beyond the Danish territory, and he resolved to take a mis- 
sionary tour. In the course of this journey he passed throng 
a part of Tanjore, and visited N^apataH. At ike latter pkoe 
he had several audience with ^e Brahmins, and conducted 
some friendly controversies on the subject of Christianity. 

During the year 1709 Ziegenbalg commenced the translation 
of the New Testament into Tamul. He thus had the honour of 
opening for the first time the treasures of Divine wisdom to the 
millions of South India. 

In the same year the mission was strengthened by the 
arrival of three additional agents, who brought with them a 
sum of money from the friends in Europe, and some valuaUe 
books for the mission library. 

It is worthy of record that in the same year the first contri- 
bution of the English to the Indian mission was given. Twenty 
pov/nds and a case of books were sent from the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel. This was a small sum indeed, com- 
pared with what England gives now, and insignificant when 
compared with the wants of India at that time ; yet interesting; 
as the first fruit of an English missionary spirit. With the 
money the missionaries founded a new station in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tranquebar. A. small house was erected and a 
Tamul school opened in 1710. When it was known in 
England that the Danish missionaries had extended their 
labours to Tranquebar, the Society for the Promotion of 
Christian Knowledge took the station imder its patronage, and 
made a liberal contribution to its frmds. A portion of the 
money was expended in the purchase of books and a printing 
press. While this was being arranged, a young German, whose 
mind had been directed to the cause of missions, resolved to 
learn the art of printing, and offer to go out with the press. 
His ofier was accepted, and he was sent out with a hberal 
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sapply of books, including 300 copies of St. Matthew's Gospel 
in Portuguese. Mr. Finck (for this was the printer's name) set 
sail from England in the spring of 1711, and arrived at Kio de 
Janeiro in the August following. Here the vessel in which he 
sailed was captured hy a French privateer. The vessel was 
ransomed by the Governor of Madras, who happened to be on 
board. The cargo was taken by the captors. The printing- 
press," however, having been stowed away in the hold, escaped 
notice. The Scriptures were distributed among the inhabitants 
of the place. After some considerable delay, the vessel pro- 
ceeded on its voyage to India ; but, ere it arrived at the Cape 
ci Good Hope, the young German was prostrated on a bed of 
sickness and died. Li due time the press arrived at Tranquebar, 
and it was with mingled feelings of sorrow and joy that the 
missionaries received it, — sorrow on accoimt of the loss they had 
sustained in the death of the printer — joy at receiving the press 
just at the time when Ziegenbalg's Tamul translation of the 
New Testament was ready for printing. 

God did not leave the missionaries long without the means ot 
using the press, and, just at the time the Committee of the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge were deli- 
beratimi^ on the means to be adopted to supply the place of Mr. 
Kbc^^ young Germans fro^ HaUe aS^d in^London on 
their way to Tranquebar. They brought with them a fount of 
Tamul type, cast in Berlin. The Society, seeing in this the 
hand of Cfod, rendered them all the assistance in their power, 
supplied them with seventy-five reams of paper, a quantity of 
Portuguese books, and obtained for them a free passage to 
India on board one of the Company's ships. The three yoimg 
men reached Tranquebar in 1713. On their arrival the publi- 
cation of the Tamul New Testament was begun, and by the 
close of 1714 the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles were in 
the bands of the people. 

In the course of the same year the zealous Ziegenbalg found 
it necessary for his health to visit Europe. He arrived in 
Norway in Jime, 1715. He afterwards visited England. 
While in London he was introduced to the King, George I. 
He returned to India the next year, and, as might be expected, 
was gladly welcomed back by his old friends, who comforted 
kim by giving a fiivourable report of the mission progress 
during his absence. The work was now carried on with fresh 
energy j native schools were opened at Cuddalore and Madras ; 
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a new chnrdi was baih mt TimiiqaelMr; and many conferences 
verehdd with the Hindoos. 

Soon after this the iniwBon had to pass throng a tiine of 
triaL In October, 171^ its founder was ptortrsted by a disease, 
whidiy after csn^g him much wiflBriiift ended fMnlly ; and, in 
FehnutfT, 1719, Baztholoinew Segenbai^ died, in the thirty- 
sixth Tear of his agei He was boned in the first church which 
he bnih; his remains were {Jaeedon one side of the oommnnioQ- 
taUcL One year after, the coadjutor of Zi^;enba]g— M. 
Grundler— died, and was buied in the same churc^ his 
body bdng hdd on the other side of the communion4sbi& 
Often had these two men of God ini«gl«d th w vmoes tpgetker 
in [Raise and prayer at that table ; it was fitting therefore, 
that their ashes slKrald rest in peaoe side by side. 

Fresh hJMHirers anired to t^e the place of those who bad 
entered into their lesl^ and, whQe all mourned the loss of the 
braTe» nme lost their oonrage ; the fi^t was tlmefbie mainr 
tained, and firesh Tictones woil 

In 1725 M. Sdraltae finished the translatian of the BiUe 
into Tamtd ; it was shcnrtly after printed at the missicm prefl% 
and, wh^i pablished, was received with mndi avidity by the 
DataveB. Tlie Scriptures in the vemanwlar b^ng now in the 
hands of the people, many studied its ccMitents, and not a few 
were converted through its instrumentality. One of these was, 
in 1734, ordained to the work of the ministry. 

^lany journeys into the interior were undertaken by the 
misfdouaries, and the Gospel carried to several places which 
had not before heard the joyful sound In these places much 
good was effected, many converaions were made^ and the Scrip- 
tures widely circuLited 

To show the soundness of the work carried on, we have' but 
to compare the numbers of converts during the periods d 
several decades. Thus, up to 1726, the numbers of decided 
converts were 678 ; from 1727 to 1736 they had increased to 
2,964 ; from 1737 to 1746 the total was 3,812. It will be seen, 
therefore, that though the work was somewhat limited, it was 
yet progressive. 

During the next fifty years the history of the mission pre- 
sents a series of alternate trials and successes ; the wars which 
were carried on between the French and the English on the 
one hand, and between the English and the natives on the 
other, causing much trouble, and acting as a barrier to the 
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Spread of christiaiiitj. The failure of sapplies and men from 

Europe also caused a weakness in the mission, which gradually 

assumed a dangerous character. Tet the mission was not lefb 

iriioUy without encouragement. Between the years 1747 and 

1756, nearly 3,000 converts were added to the Church ; during 

the next ten years, 2,146 natives joined the christian congrega* 

tkms; between 1767 and 1776, more than 2,490; between 

1777 and 1786, rather more than 1,400; from 1787 to 1796 

ftwo years, of which no return was made), about 1,260 ; and 

between 1797 and 1805, over 1,000 were gathered into the 

fold. 

At the dose of the century the mission celebrated its second 
juMiee. Now, however, the prospect was less bright than 
when it commemorated its firat In 1801 Tranquebar was 
csptored by the English ; and although the colonel in command 
reoeived the missionaries with dvUity, the policy of the 
Gbvemment in patronizing the heathen rites led to some 
trouble, as the heathen masters compelled their christian 
iervants to assist at their festivals, and to attend their public 
seremonies. 

In the general shaking of the Continental powers, by the 
Qfogress of Napoleon Bonaparte towards imiversal dominion, 
Denmark left the Mission to its fate; and so, for want of 
rash blood, as it were, it lauguished and died. Yet the Mission 
lad not been planted in vain. Thousands of heathens had been 
converted to tiie faith of Jesus ; thousands more had heard the 
Gospel faithfully preached : while, through the instrumentality 
xf tibe press, the Scriptures had been issued in the vernacular 
iongae ; and thus the good seed had been down broadcast^ as 
t were, over the face of the whole coimtry. All this had been 
looomplished by an agency in every way inadequate to the 
szigencies of the case. While man put forth all his energies, 
md laboured abundantly, then God poured forth His blessings. 
niien, however, preachers ceased to proclaim the Word, and the 
Dhurch withheld the necessary means of supply, then the 
Bfission declined : thus fully demonstrating what has been 
before advanced — ^namely, that God is pleased to grant success 
in proportion to the efforts put forth by man; and thereby 
fceaching Us the important lesson of uniting exertion with 
faith. 
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The Moravian Missions. 

In 1760 a party of fourteen Brethren arrived at Tranquebar, 
with a view of ultimately introducing the Gospel to the Nicobar 
Islands. This design, however, was not carried into effect until 
the year 1768, when a party of Danish colonists attempted to 
form a settlement^ and with them the missionaries proceedei 
The scheme of colonization was not successful, and before long 
the Danes withdrew from the island. The missionaries were 
now cut off from all European society, and were exposed to 
many perils, not only on account of the climate and the characttf 
of the natives, but also on account of the uncertainty of suppHfiB. 
In 1781 all succour was withheld, and the Breth^^ were reiiuoed 
to a state almost bordering on starvation. 

In a report of their proceedings, it is said, that '^ A month 
seldom passes without their labouring under fever, mr some 
other disorder. At length they became so enfeebled and 
emaciated, t£at they resembled creeping skeletons covered with 
a thick, pale skin, rather than living men.'' This was not to 
be wondered at, since we are told, that " They were destitute, 
not only of the comforts, but of the necessaries of lifa They 
had no shoes to their feet, and all their clothes were nearly 
worn out Their houses were so damp, that their beds and 
mattresses rotted under them : while the only rice they 
had was so putrid and so full of worms, that it was unfit 
for food." 

After contending with these difficulties for nearly twenty 
years, the mission was finally relinquished in 1787. Although 
no account of any conversions are given, as the result of this 
effort, the natives, however, appear to have entertained some 
affectionate regard for the Brethren. When the last surviving 
missionary left the island, the natives flocked to see him, 
and as he bade them ferewell, they wept, and sent forth a wild 
howl when they saw him depart. 

In 1803 the Moravian Mission to the East Indies was 
abandoned altogether. 
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PiBST. — A General Survey op the Efforts op the 
English to Evangelize the People. 

^HB seventeenth century marked the establishment of the 
British Empire in India. The East India Company was 
ncorporated by Royal Charter in December, 1600, and their 
:rst fleet sailed in the May following. 
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In 1613 the Company erected their first factories on 
western coast, — Surat, Ahmedabad, Cambaja, and Grogo. These 
places formed the first English Presidency in India. 

During the year 1639 Fort St. Gfeorge was built, and 
afterwards called Madras. This place was raised to a Presidency 
in 1653. 

The first settlement in Bengal was made in the year 1640. 

On the marriage of Charles IL with Catherine of Portugal) 
he i*eceiyed, as part of his dowry, the Island of Bombay. 
This place was made the seat of Government in the year 
1687. 

While England was thus attending her dominion and 
concentrating her power, she was wholly indifferent to the 
religious state of the multitudes of heathens with whom she 
traded. The Company's agents in India, the Board of Direoton 
at home, and the Imperial Government, were each alike 
indifferent to the claims of the people upon them as Christian 
rulers. This state of things continued until the year 1695, 
when Dr. Prideaux drew up a paper, '^On the State of the 
English Settlements in India," in which he enforced the 
duty of providing for the religious training of the peopl& This 
paper had the desired effect ; and when a new charter was 
granted to the East India Company, a clause was inserted, 
enacting that " the Company should maintain, in every garrison 
and superior factory, one minister ; and to provide there also 
one decent and convenient place for Divine service. Only such 
ministers as should be sent to reside in India shoidd apply 
themselves to enable .them to instruct the Gentoos, who should 
be servants of the Company, or their agents, in the Protestant 
religion." There appears, however, to have been but httk 
attention paid to this order ; and slight indeed were the efforts 
made to evangelize the heathen population, or reform the 
Europeans. 

In 1716 a Danish missionary — who had formerly been in 
Tranquebar — opened a Tamul school at Madras, and commenced 
missionary work among the natives. 

In the year 1730 the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge undertook the maintenance of the missionary. 
Several other labourers had by this time arrived in Madras, 
and with their help several schools were maintained in 
efficiency, and many natives were brought to the knowledge of 
Christ. Much interest was called forth in Germany on 
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behalf of the MLasLOU, and both men and money were sent 
to its aid. The amount of England's contribution to the 
Mission fund at this time was only seventy pounds. 

The progress of the mission was several times arrested by 
war. Thus, in 1745, a French force was sent against Madras, 
and soon succeeded in taking the town. The English inhabit- 
ants were expelled, the church was converted into a military 
ftore, and the mission eiitirely dispersed. After three years of 
hostility, a treaty of peace waa signed, and Madras was restored 
to the English. The missionaries now returned to their work, 
and achieved a considerable victory. In five years more than 
five hundred natives were led to embrace the GospeL 

Then, again, in 1780, the mission was exposed to consider- 
able danger, on account of the invasion of the Oamatic by 
Hyder AIL Madras being threatened, all the available troops 
fiam other parts of India were quartered in the town, and the 
nuBBion church was used as a military dep6t. After the lapse 
cef three years peace was restored, and the mission operations 
were resumed. Notwithstanding the interruption of the work 
\ff this war, the number of "heatiliens who were led to embrace 
the €k)spel was considerable. 

During the next twenty years, the history of the mission 
jnesents a series of encouragements and discouragements. Several 
at the missionaries died, the supplies became most precarious, 
and, from a want of fresh vigour being infused from without, it 
^jmgnished, and was suspended in 1806. 

The moral and religious condition of the Europeans at this 
time was very deplorabla The Sabbath was almost entirely 
disregarded, amusement and dissipation took the place of 
worship, and a general laxity of conduct characterized the 
English officials. 

In the year 1757, M. Kohlhof^ of Tranquebar, was re- 
quested by a German officer to visit him at Seringham, in the 
neighbourhood of Trichinopoly. The cordial reception which 
Kdhlhoff met with, and the opportunities afforded for mission 
operations, encouraged other missionaries to visit the same 
place. This led to the establishment of a permanent mission in 
that part of India. 

By the fall of Madura, in 1764, Trichinopoly was secured to 
the English. Shortly after this, a church was built in the fort, 
and Mr. Swartz was appointed chaplain. The labours of this 
good man were eminently successful : the nominal Christians, 
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the Romanists, and the heathen natives, all alike reoeiyed Ids 
care, and were benefited by his instructions. The number of 
converts to the Christian faith during the first ten years of the 
mission operations was 1,238. For some time after this, the 
mission sufiered through the unsettled state of the countiy, so 
that^ by the year 1784, the congregation at Trichinopoly was 
reduced to 327 individuals. Kotwithstanding this, the woik d 
the missionaries did not wholly cease ; for, as many of the 
heathen natives sought refuge in the town, many opportmiilaeB 
were found to preach the GospeL By degrees, however, the 
mission languished for want of men ; for, as one and anothor d 
the missionaries left the town, their places were not sap[M 
with fresh labourers. The only remaining European missioiiaTy, 
M. Pohle, wa« growing infirm ; and, feeling convinced that hii 
days of labour were but few, he firequently and urgently called 
for help ; but he called in vain, and so the mission ultimatdy 
decayed. In 1816, the Bishop of Calcutta visited Trichinopolj, 
and gave it as his opinion that, with a fresh supply of labouien^ 
much might still be done. And, taken in connexion with the 
mission at Tanjore, it did even then present a noble memoiiil 
of British rule in India. 

Bengal — The English settled at Calcutta in 1689, but for 
many years they paid no attention to the religious state of the 
natives with whom they traded. Nor can we wonder at this, 
since history records the lamentable fact that the founder and 
protector of British interests in Bengal, Job Chamock, sacrificed 
annually a cock to the departed spirit of the mother of his 
children. It is true that the East India Company sent a 
chaplain to Fort William; yet, up to 1715, Divine worship 
was conducted in the same room as that in which the soldiers 
partook of their meals. 

It was in January, 1714, that the Christian Knowledge 
Society invited the then chaplain to become its corresponding 
member, and furnish them with some information respecting 
the state of Christianity in that part of India. This he did ; 
and to the account then given may be attributed the interest 
taken by the English residents in erecting a proper church f(Hf 
the worship of God. After the church was opened, a fund ^w 
established for the maintenance of a school, in which the chil-, 
dren of the natives should be educated in the truths of the 
Christian religion. 

About the same time, the foreign residents in Bengal sent » 
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i^equest to the missionaries at Tranquebar for one of their 
immber to settle in the former place, and to establish a mission 
there. The application was not attended to ; and, after a while, 
it was renewed with much earnestness, and forwarded to Europe. 

This appeal for a missionary excited a great deal of interest 
in England, and the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge undertook to provide the necessary ^mds for the 
support of a missionary, £f a suitable person could be found. 
The appeal for help, and the o£fer to assist, were both in vain. 
Ko person could l>e found to go forth to do the work of an 
evangelist 

From this period up to the year 1756 there are no records of 
the state of Christianity in Bengal The time was one of 
disaster, and the Mohammedans destroyed all the documents 
wH«h .^ht have suppUed infonnation o^ the subject 

The victory of Plassey, in June, 1757, laid the foundation 
of new Calcutta and new fort William^ It was more than four 
jeBoca, however, before the ruins of the church were cleared 
away, or any missionary work undertaken. At last, Mr. 
BaLmder irived in^Lgal, a.d shortly after commenced a 
school in Calcutta. At the close of the first year, more than 
130 children were receiving instruction; at the end of the 
B(Bccm4 year, as many as 231 were enrolled as scholars. Mission 
operatiL were ako carried on among the Brahmins and 
Romanists, which were attended with considerable success. 

Although the work of the mission was prospering, there were 
two circumstances which caused its .friends much anxiety. 
These were, the failure of the health of some of the laboureix 
and the death of othera In consequence of this, Mr. Kier- 
mander, who had for some time retired from active duty, was 
compelled to resume his labours, although upwards of seventy-four 
years of age. Soon after this, a severe shock was given to the 
mission. Mr. Eaermander became involved in his financial afiairs, 
and was compelled to leave Calcutta. His e£fects were seized, and 
his creditors claiming the mission church as private property, 
the sheriff affixed his seal to the door, and thus prevented the 
xmal services from being performed. This was indeed a dark 
lumr for the mission ; but God did not allow the enemies to 
idumpL He raised up one friend who freed the mission from 
4e debt which was upon it ; and another, who undertook to 
conduct the services. The latter friend was the Bev. Dr. 
«^own, the superintendent of the Calcutta Orphan Asylum. 

X 
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Shortly after this, Dr. Brown was required either to relinquish 
the mission work altogether or sever himself from the asylum 
To his honour it has to be recorded that he chose the latter, and 
cast in his lot with those who were fighting the battle of traih 
in the midst of shame and scorn. 

Under the Mthfnl preaching of Dr. Brown, a great improve- 
ment was effected in the congregation at the miusion chtndL 
Soon tifber this the Govemor-Geileral, Sir John Shore, patro- 
nized the mission, and, under his auspices^ Dr. Brolm wanted 
nothing which his Excellency was able to bestow %b prdmote 
the interests of Christianity. 

In 1798 the Earl of Momington — afterwards the MitrqtdB of 
Wellesley — arrived at Calcutta as Govemor-GeneraL At tiai 
time the moral and religious condition of the people was vnj 
unsatisfactory ; the Sabbath was fearfully ddcfeorated, and tin 
performance of Divine worship irregulat. The GoTWfm*- 
General commenced correcting the abuses, strenuously opponag 
the evils, and setting a good example in this i^espeot to al 
Around him. The Marquis also gave much attention to ike 
subject of education ; and to his influence must be atttibatod 
the foundation of the Collie of Fort WillidJn, whioSi mB 
formally established by a Minute of Ooundl in 1800. Tiro 
objects were sought in the establishment of this College : it^ 
the education of the Company's servants ; and, secondly, the 
ultimate education of the native population. " He founded the 
College of Fort William," said the Marquis, " to enlighten the 
Oriental world, to give science, religion, and pure morals to 
Asia, and to confirm in it the British power and dominion.'* 

Just when the influence of the College was being felt, ifl 
order arrived from the Court of Directors for its immediate 
abolition, on the score of expense. The Marquis being con- 
vinced that such a step would be most hijurious to the oanse 
of christian education, at once wrote a protest to the Directory 
and took upon himself the responsibility of postponing its abcJi- 
tion till the end of the year 1803. 

The protest was successftil, and, just three days after the piu- 
posed closing of the College, a despatch was received firom tiw 
Court of Directors, announcing their determination to continue 
it intact. This despatch gave great satisfaction to the Govera* 
and all the friends of missionary enteri)rise in Calcutta. ^^ 
the least important work of the College was the printing-pw8^ 
and from it were issued the Gospels in Persian and HindostaaL 
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A ChineBe Tersion of the New Testament was also completed, 
Older ike snpenntendence of Mr. Laasa, a Chinese Arminian 
ocusrtian* 

in the meantime Mr. Buohanan had joined J)r. Brown in the 
mission work, and, thus strengthened^ the cause progressed. 
in 1806 Henry Martyn arrived at Calcutta, having been 
Bfipainted one of the Company's Chaplains. He at once com- 
menced the study of Hindustani and Persian, and in two years 
he oompleted the translation of the New Testament and the 
f^yer-book into the former language. 

Two years afber this. Dr. Thomas F. Middleton was conse- 
ented ilie first Protestant bishop of Calcutta. Shortly after 
ioB arrival in India the bishop made an extensive tour, visiting 
in sacoession Madras, Tranquebar, Trichinopoly, Palancottah, 
«nd Bombay. Everywhere he found Christianity at a low ebb, 
Jttid the duistians, both native and European, despised by the 
Aoihcnnties. The bishop next visited Ceylon and Cochin. At 
HiB IflEfcter place he found the Dutch Church shut up for the 
iwantof a minister, the schools in the factory destroyed, the 
^flhildren of the settlers left unbaptized, and the greatest apathy 
dkown by the Europeans to all matters of a religious or educa- 
iioiial character. Everywhere the bishop's visit was productive 
xi much good. Attention was directed to the subject of reli- 
^gion ; the earnest were encouraged, and the careless aroused. 

Dr. -Middleton was succeeded by bishop Heber, w:ho arrived 
mk Calcutta in October, 1823. In the following July he com- 
<iDenoed the visitation of his diocese. In this journey he touched 
•at Deoca, Boghpoor, Monghyr, Bankipoor, Dinapore, Benares, 
Allahabad, Cawnpore, Oude, and the upper provinces beyond 
s^be kingdom of Oude. From hence he proceeded to the Euro- 
pean stations on the Himalaya, then visited Meerut, Delhi, 
*mod Agra. He next passed through the independent states of 
'Oentral India, reached Surat^ and thence sailed to Bombay. 
- In this journey the bishop travelled nearly three thousand 
miles, and visited every important station in the province of 
}Ben^^ In one of his journeys which he afterwards took, the 
-Mshop was seized with a fit while in the act of bathing, and 
*4ied He was succeeded by the Bev. Thomas James ; and he, 
•igain, by the Rev. J. M. Turner. To this latter gentleman 
*%elongs the honour of having established the first Ir^cmt-actwol 
4k India. He, like his predecessors, died in the midst of his 
Work. The £ax^ that four bishops had been struck down in the 

X 2 
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prime of life led to the division of the Indian diocese into tihiee, 
corresponding to the limits of the three presidencies, the bishop 
of Calcutta being Metropolitan of aU India. The Key. Daniel 
Wilson, Yicar a£ Islington (London), was appointed the first 
Metropolitan. 

It was some years before the other dioceses were occupied. In 
1835 Mr. Corrie, the archdeacon of Calcutta^ was consecrated 
bishop of Madras. 

With bishop Wilson at Calcutta, bishop Corrie at Madnu^ 
and Lord William Bentinck as Governor-General, brighter days 
seemed in store for the cause of missions. The tone of society 
was much improved, the ordinances of religion were respected, 
and in the army were to be found men who were brave' enoii{^ 
to encounter ridicule for the sake of their religion. In inai^ 
towns and villages christian missionaries and christian sdiodi 
were sapping the foundations of heathenism ; while^ boiih m 
England and in India, men were getting dissatisfied with ihe 
close connexion of the Government with idolatry. The Indiaa 
Government contended that the State ought to give toleratim 
to aU forms of reHffum, and all religious rites and ceremonuee^ 
which are not opposed to the sense of decency or humanify, do 
matter what the nature of the creed which sanctioned them. 
Further, it was contended that a religious festival, attended by 
a crowd of worshippers, would not be tolerated imless the 
Grovemment provided a police to enforce order, and secure the 
safety of the individuals during the celebration- This being 
admitted, then it must be competent for the Grovemment to 
levy a pilgrim-tax to supply the necessary funds for the main- 
tenance of the force. 

Against this it was contended, that the sum so collected was 
very much greater than was necessary for the payment of the 
police, and that a part of it was expended in repairing the 
shrines, idols, or other religious edifices which form the local 
object of the pilgrimages, or in supporting the priests or other 
ministers attached to them. And so, " from being simple con- 
servators of the public peace at certain numerous assembhiges 
of the people, we are become the chief agents in sustaining an 
idol establishment." After much discussion on the subject in 
the Indian Board, a despatch was sent to the Governor- 
General on the subject. All true friends of Christianity in 
India must rejoice at the conclusions arrived at by the Home 
Government, which were :— 
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First That the interference of British functionaries in the 
interior management of native temples, in the customs, habits, 
and religious proceedings of the priests and attendants in the 
arrangement of their ceremonies, rites, and festivals, and gene- 
lallj in the conduct of their interior economy, shall cease. 

Second. That the pilgrim-tax shall everywhere be abolished. 

Thkrd, That fines and offerings shall no longer be considered 
aa sources of revenue by the British Government, and they 
aiiall consequently no longer be collected or received by the 
aervants of the East India Company. 

. Fowrth, That no servant of the East India Company shall 
liereafter be engaged in the collection, or management, or 
eostodies of moneys, in the nature of fines or offerings, \mder 
whatsoever name they may be known, or in whatever manner 
obtained, or whether furnished in cash or kind. 

Fifth. That no servant of the East India Company shall 
boreafber derive any emolument resiUting from the above- 
mentioned or similar sources. 

SioBth. That in all matters relating to their temples, their 
.worship, their festivals, their religious practices, their cere- 
monial observances, our native subjects be lefb entirely to 
ihemselves. 

Seventh. That in every case in which it had been found 
neoBBsary to form and keep up a police force, specially with a 
▼lew to the peace and security of the pilgrims, or worship, 
mch police shall hereafter be maintained and made available 
oat of the general revenues of the country. 

Although these resolutions were so explicit, they were not 
acted on. Indeed, for more than five years from the time they 
were issued, they were all but a dead letter. 

Mr. Grant, who had been the chief mover in the matter, 
.having passed away, the Directors sought to get rid of the 
subject altogether; and, when urged to take action upon the 
tesolutions, decided to leave the working out of the principle to 
.the local authorities. 

Had the question been allowed to rest here, the probability is 
ihat the whole bSs^x would have fallen to the ground. The 
local authorities, however, were not permitted to act as they 
rthonght proper in the matter. The Christians in the various 
localities felt keenly on the subject, and remonstrated with the 
government for the apathy shown on the subject. In Madras a 
memorial was forwarded by the bishop to the governor, and by 
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h\m to the governor-general of Calcutta. This memorial ga^e 
great o£fence, and the bishop of Madras leoeiTed a rebidce ftr 
the part which he had taken, and it was intimated to him 1^ 
in forwarding the memorial to the governor of Madnui^ he hA 
stepped beyond the proper bounds of his office. To tkis tin 
bi^op replied in the following manly words : — " The ant^oriiy 
of government to dictate to me as to the performance of my 
duties I entirely deny. I hold myself free to act on my owb 
judgment as to what is my duty ; and, differing as I do firen 
the Right Hon. the Governor of Madras in council, both as to 
the propriety of granting the toleration prayed for by tbe 
memori^ists, and as to the consequences of delerraig to gtaM 
the relief sought, I consider myself to have been stiie&y 'witfak 
the line of duty in forwarding the memorial to government'' 

Slowly, but surely, the people, both in India and at homfl^ 
were being convinced of the importance of putiang the docnmfliit 
of 1833 into force ; and an event now took place whidi led the 
friends of India to demand immediate action. A seoood 
despatch was sent to India, which was intended to tolerate the 
disregard paid to the resolution of 1833. Wh^i this became 
known. Sir Peregrin Maitland, the commander-in-chief of tlie 
Madras army, resigned. This greatly alarmed the anthori^ 
and Parliament demanded some immediate action. Sir John 
Hobhouse, the then responsible Indian minister in the House 
of Commons, promised that a despatch should be sent whidi 
should be satisfactory to all parties. 

This was at once accomplished, and an unmistakeable order 
was sent out to enforce the resolutions of 1833. Action was 
immediately taken, and the total abolition of the Pilgrim Tai 
took place on May 3, 1840. On this day, the gates of the 
gi'eat Temple of Juggernaut were thrown open to all pi^rims 
without fee or hindrance. In the year 1841, much was donate 
complete the severance of the State from all participation in the 
heathen rites ; the charge of the temples and pagodas was given 
to the natives ; the care of the pagoda lands was made over to 
trustees ; and the attendance of British officers and soldiers at 
Hindoo festivals was discontinued. At the same time, the spirit 
of missions was everywhere being more fully manifested. Both 
among the Company's servants and the ordinary civilians were 
foimd many who considered it a sacred duty to endeavour to 
extend the kingdom of Christ among the heathen. Speaking of 
this, Mr. Kaye, in his "Christianity in India," says : — "The 
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loilitaiy servants of the government vied with the civilian. 
Even the ensign cheerfully contributed his rupees to church- 
In^Idixig funds and missionary societies. The ordinances of the 
Ghurch were diligently observed; the Sabbath-day was kept 
hxAy; family prayer became a necessity of daily life ; public 
theatricals languished for want of aristocratic support. English 
gentlemen esteemed it a reproach to be seen at ihe nautches of 
tbe native gentry ; society ceased to tolerate public lotteries ; 
tibere w^ an increased demand for religious books and publica- 
tions ; and, altogether, the manifestations of vital Christianity 
were not lass encouraging than those evinced by contempoiuiy 
Buddie classes at home." 

But this activity and vitality alarmed the home government. 
It was considered by the authorities that a strict neutrality was 
XjbBceasaxy to ensure the maintenance of power, and so they 
drtermined to check the zeal of their employes. After much 
oocTOBpondence on the subject, a despatch was sent to India, 
the tenour of which was to show that^ while the Directors were 
vnwilUng to prohibit their servants from contributing their 
private fiinds towards the promotion of missionary objects, still 
they would caution them against acting in such a way as might 
tend to excite alarm among the people, and that missionaiy 
meetings ought never to be held in any of&cial building, or wear 
the appearance of having official sanction. While the govern- 
ment was thus laying before the subordinates the duty of 
neutrality, it was being led by the force of public opinion into 
a course of action the very opposite of neutrality. It sought to 
suppress the suttee ; to prevent female in^Etnticide ; to stop the 
recurrence of human samfice ; and altered the Hindoo law of 
inheritance, which decreed "that, should any one apostatize 
from his rdigion, he was by that act disinherited, and rendered 
legally and civilly dead." Li 1845, an act was published, which 
declared " that so much of the Hindoo and Mohammedan law 
as inflicted forfeiture of right or property upon any pai'ty 
renouncing, or who has been excluded from the communion of 
either of these religions, shall cease to be enforced as law in the 
courts of the East India Company." This act greatly alarmed 
the Hindoos, whp, considering that their religion was in danger, 
tnemorialized the government against the threatened innovation. 
In consequence of this agitation, the government consented to 
witihdraw the obnoxious clause. 

After a period of four years, the subject was again brought 
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before the government by the bishop of Bombay, and an act 
was passed which was designed to give perfect toleration to all 1^ 
religions, and enacted that no person should suffer loss on |^ 
account of his particular religious creed 

That such a measure as this was called for is proved by lihe 
fact^ that more than one htmdred tkofosamd native Chrisiaans 
were cut o£f from all participation in their ancestral rigbto 
because they had thrown off their ancestral &ith ; and this not 
in one or two spots, but they were scattered throughout' tiie 
length and breadth of the land. In Bengal, Orissa, and Assam; 
the North-West Provinces ; the Madras Presidency; Bombay 
and Ceylon — in all these places the native preacher could be 
found boldly proclaiming the Gospel of Christ, the cost (^ 
which had been to him the giving up of home and &mily. 

The first step towards the Christianizing the national educa- 
tion of India was taken in 1854, when the following Mnute 
was drawn up by Sir Charles Wood, and sent to all the sdioda 
in India : — 

'^ Considerable apprehension appears to exist as to our ram 
with respect to religious instruction in the Crovemment institii- 
tion. These institutions were founded for the benefit of the 
whole population of India. In order to effect their object^ it 
was, and is, indispensable that the education conveyed in them 
should be exclusively secular. The Bible is, we imderstand, 
pLiced in the libraiy of the colleges and schools, and the pupils 
are free to consult it. This is as it should be ; and, moreover, 
we have no desire to prevent or to discourage any explanation 
wliich the pupils may of their own free will ask from their 
masters on the subject provided that such information be given 
out of school hours." 

Though this Resolution appears somewhat negative, yet it 
was an important point gained ; since, before that time, the 
Christian religion was Tiot even tolerated in the (xovemm&rU schools. 

About this time also, the subject of \female eduea^ 
commanded considerable attention. This is a subject whidi 
in an especial manner provokes the jealousy of the Hindoos 
and Mohammedans. By those creeds the rights and powers of 
women are ignored. But the Grospel has no respect for the« 
prejudices ; and so the Zena/nob must be invaded, and woman 
claimed as the rightftil spoil of Christianity, and her influence 
be added to the other means employed to evangelize the millions 
of India. 
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Jtist when the hopes of the ChriHtian missionary were high, 
and a bright future seemed in store for India, a dark cloud 
appeared in the horizon, which betokened a coming storm. 
The native troops, having conceived a notion that their caste 
was to be taken away, and their religion assailed by the State, 
lHX)ke out into open rebellion ; and their doings at XJmballa 
and Agra ; at Barrackpore and Berhampore ; at Lucknow and 
Oawnpore ; at Delhi and Meerut ; testified to the deep-seated, 
wide-spread dissatisfaction and the savage cruelty of the Hindoo 
and Mohammedan sepoys. 

It would be a pleasant task, to tell of the patience and 
fortitude, the bravery and the heroism, and the wondrous 
endurance, to which these dark days gave birtL But this is 
not our purpose. Well might we tell out the praises of the 
man who faced danger and death to defend his home ; of the 
woman who sat by the side of the sick and wounded, and 
cheered their dying hours by her faith and piety ; of the 
&ithful Sikh, who enabled a Lawrence to hold a province in 
peace ; of the bravery of the British soldier, which enabled a 
Havelock to repel the hosts at Lucknow ; or the self-denial and 
eool determination of a Clyde, which hurried him from his 
fbeside at the call of duty, and sought no ease until he had 
rescued the besieged. But this must be left to others. 
Suffice it to say, that, after a term of intense suffering and 
suspense, God blessed the efforts of the army, and the tide 
of rebellion was rolled back. Order was re-established, 
and in 1858, the Queen, with the consent of the nation, 
assumed the direct Government of all the Presidencies of 
India. 

With the restoration of order came the increase of commerce, 
and the extended operations of the Christian Church. At 
length, confidence took the place of doubt, and prosperity 
the place of suffering — ^at least, for a time. Another trial, 
however, was in store for the people. In the Upper Provinces, 
whose lands, a few years back, had been desolated by the fire 
and sword, God now withheld the usual rain. Rivers were 
dried up*; fruitful plains were scorched and rendered barren ; 
and a mighty host of people (13,000,000) were held in the iron 
grasp of famine. Nearly six millions of people suffered the 
cruel pains of positive hunger, and half a million perished for 
the want of bread. 
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Dreadful as 'was tlie trial, it was yet made the means 
of working good. The sympathy of the ncm-sofferixig ¥aa 
called out ; taxes, were remitted, donations were befsfcoved, 
and the English publio, foremost in the rank to help the 
wretched, gave a noble tokeq. of forgiveness to the p9(^ 
who, in the great rebellion, had done her so much 'wrongs 
This cloud paaaed away ; and now, thanks to a merdfiil Qod, 
and a wise legislation 1 the present state of Indju^ as 
respects her commerce, her laws,, and her religion, leads us to 
hope that her future shall be better than her past. 



ti. i ' t ' li t : 



SECONDLY.— THE LABOUBS OF THE VABIOUS POBOTEOTAHT 
MI8SI0NABY SOOXEIISS IK INDIA. 

Bengal. 

The Chubich Missigkaky Sooiett. — This Society como^enoed 
its operations in the Bengal Presidency in the year 191S. 
Agra was the first place occupied, and the first missionaTy vaa 
Abdool Messech, one cf the first converts from the Moham- 
medan faith in India. This man had been a soldier, and after- 
wards filled a high station in the Court of the King of Ouda 
On one occasion, he was led to visit Cawnpore, when the Rev. 
Henry Martyn, being Chaplain of that station, was aocustomed 
every Sunday afternoon to address the poor who aasepibled 
before his door to receive alms. Abdool "v^ent one Sunday, as 
he afterwards expressed it, " to see the sport." What he heard 
made a deep and lasting impression upon his heari^ and he was 
subsequently baptized by the Rev. David Brown, at Calcutta, 
and in the following year was engaged as a catechist by the 
Church Missionary Society. 

At Calcutta, the missionaries established schools for both 
males and females. The success of this movement was but 
partial, arising from the prejudices of the Hindoo race on the 
subject; yet, notwithstanding this, there was, at one time 
(1822), as many as 600 scholars on the roll, 400 of whom wew 
in daily attendance. 

In 1835, the Society extended its operations to Krishnagar, 
a district inhabited partly by Hindoos and partly by Moharn- 
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ledans. Shortly after the introduction of Christianity in this 
Kiality a remarkaUe movement took place among the people, 
id 600 families placed themselves under Christian instruction. 
T&ough their Bul)8equent progress," says the Committee, " has 
)t been what was at first anticipated, they are forming, 

is hoped, the nucleus of a Christian Church, whence the 
Offpgl may radiate over the country districts of Bengal" 
In 1836 the work of training native Christian youths as 
fce<ddstB and missionaries was ccoomenced. There was great 
ed of such as institution as this at Calcutta ; because in no 
her part of India was there such an advance of general 
M>wl^Dlge; and it was hoped that, by this means, a body 

fidthful men might be provided, who, while they would 
Uj understand the people, would, by their superior training, 

able to influence them in all matters both secular and 
IgioTis. 

From time to time^ the operations of the Church Missionary 
(dety in Bengal have beei enlarged ; gradually ascending the 
sat Valley of the Ganges, with its population of 120,000,000, 
L they have now reached the very frontier-post of the North- 
eflt Provinces — ^Peshawxir. 

At the close of the year 1864, the Society's operations in 
)rth India comprised f&ur diMricis in Bengaly — viz., 
Icutta^ Burdwan, Kishnagurh, and Bhagulpore ; ten 
mcipal districts vn the NorthrWest Provinces^ — ^viz., Agra, 
3erat^ Benares, Gorruckpore, Jaunpore, Kotgurh, Jubbulpore, 
Lcknow, Allahabad, Azimgurh, and Fyzabad ; six priawipal 
turns iffh the Fwnjcmby — ^viz., Umritsur, ELangra, Feshawur, 
x)ltaD, Derajat, aiid Cashmir. 



Summary of the North India Mission, 

Stations 31 

East Indian Clergymen 1 

Native Clergymen . . . . . 6 

East* India and Native Lay Teachers . . 485 

Native Communicants 1,432 

Native Christians 8,822 

Seminaries and Schools 168 

Scholars 8,412 
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The Baptist Missionaby SociETr. 

The efforts of tlie Baptists to evangelize India date bad 
from the year 1793, when the Rev. W, Carey, in company 
with Mr. Thomas, landed at Calcutta, unnoticed and unknown. 
Mr. Carey was absolutely alone, without money, and destitute of 
friends ; and had it not been for the liberality of a rich natiTe, 
who lent him a house, he would have had nowhere to lay liis 
head. After a short time— having obtained a small sum of 
money from Mr. Thomas — ^he proceeded to the Sonderbnrn, 
and there built himself a hut. He used his gun to snp^y 
himself with food, and spent his leisure time in translating 
the Scriptures into Bengalee, and preaching to the native 
inhabitants. 

A short time after this he was invited by a wealthy christian 
native (Mr. XJdney) to superintend an indigo factory at MaMa, 
with fiill permission to preach the Gospel to the workpeople as 
freely as he pleased. Mr. Carey remained five years at MaldJ^ 
faithfully attending to his twofold work, and spending all his 
spare time in translating the Scriptures into the vernacular 
tongue. 

The indigo factory not realizing what the owner anticipated, 
it was given up, and Mr. Carey had to commence again. He 
now purchased a small factory for himself, and, hearing ihak 
four fellow-labourers were shortly to join him, he purposed to 
form a station on the Moravian plan. The little party of mis- 
sionaries sent to co-operate with Mr. Carey arrived safely, but 
did not land at Calcutta, owing to the jealousy of the British 
authorities, who viewed with much suspicion the efforts of 
christian missionaries. They thei*efore proceeded to the Danish 
town of Serampore. The Governor received them kindly, and 
gave them the protection of the Danish flag. One of the 
party went to consult with Mr. Carey on the propriety of re- 
maining at Serampore. To this he fully agreed, and, giving up 
his much-cherished project of a Moravian settlement, he re- 
moved his press and types to the Danish town, at which plaw 
he arrived in 1800. 

It was thus that Carey, Marshman, and "Ward — ^men whose 
names will be handed down through many generations — ^weie 
brought together. 

Mr. Carey had translated nearly the whole of the Bible into 
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Bengalee, and Mr. Ward, who possessed the practised skill of a 
printer, set up the New Testament in good Bengalee ; and, m 
e» than a year from that time, the whole was printed and pub- 
ished in tiiie vemacular language. This enabled the mis- 
donaries to scatter broadcast the seeds of Diyine truth. In 
aith it was sown, and, according to the promise, it was not 
own in yain. Shortly after this, a high-caste Brahmin was 
laptized, who ultimately preached the faith which he once 
lespised. Other converts being made, a plan was devised to 
rain them for the mission work. Success attended this effort, 
nd the day speedily came when religious services were con- 
lucted by natives alone. Mr. Ward, referring to one such 
orvice, says : — " A Brahmin boldly preaching the Gospel on 
he day five years after we landed in this country, at Calcutta, 
he capital of Bengal, and the seat of the Government of the 
Company ; a Brahmin, too, avowing his own conversion, and 
^reaching, to the admiration of Europeans, a consistent Gospel 
ermon, with fluent language, and in that place where, two 
nears before, he was an idolater ; — ^this is the Lord's doings, 
md it is marvellous in our eyes ! " 

The success of the missionaries aroused the opposition of the 
latives and the fears of the authorities. The latter, associating 
ihe mutiny and massacre of 1806 with the preaching of the 
3ospel, predicted ruinous consequences as the result of mission 
operations. So far was this idea cherished, that, when two 
resh labourers arrived in India, to reinforce the Serampore 
rtation, they were peremptorily oixlered to return to England 
n the same ship in which they had gone out. The mis- 
donaries, however, hastened to Serampore, and, like their pre- 
leoessors, placed themselves under the protection of the Danish 

lag. . 

The enemies of mission operations were determined, how- 

3ver, not to rest until they had entirely stopped the work of 
the Serampore heroes. An opportunity was sought to renew 
the attack, and this was found on the occasion of the publica- 
tion of a tract which had been translated from Bengalee into 
Persian. It was alleged by the opponents that some of the 
berms which were applied to Mohammed would irritate the 
Followers of the prophet, and probably cause a rebellion. They 
sought, therefore, to suppress the book, and silence the mis- 
aionaries. 
Notwithstanding the opposition, the success of the mission- 
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aries was great. At Oalcatta the temporaiy plaoe of wonihip 
was well attended, and very soon it was found neoessuyto 
erect a permanent building. A school was establidied for tbe 
poor East Indian children, and so great was the snocess thst^ in 
a few years, nearly 800 children were in attendanea 

In 1812 the Serampore missiom met with a sad disast^, in 
the destruction of the printing-offices by fire. Happily, how- 
ever, the steel punches for the different Indian alphabebi mm 
not destroyed. The loss sustained exceeded 10,000^ As floon 
as the news of the loss reached England and America, tiie 
christian public generously came forward to supply the neoes- 
sary funds to reinstate ihe affiurs ; and, in less ihua. wm 
months, over 10,600/. was collected in the mother oountiy. In 
addition to the home circuit, the missionaries had estahfidhed 
twenty stations in different parts of the Bengal Presideniy. 
At each of these stations congregations were formed, schods 
founded,, and the Scriptures circulated in the language of iiid 
people. Kot content with this, however, the missionaziM 
sought to penetrate the whole of the surrounding country, and 
therefore commenced operations in the Bootan conntiy, on ibe 
borders of Thibet ; and at Balasore, in Orissa, in the immediate 
vicinity of the temple of Juggernaut In the latter plaoe a 
Brahmin of high rank and wealthy fomily, being convOTted to 
the truth of the Grospel, threw away his Brahminical cord, re- 
nounced his caste, and ate publicly with the missionaries. 

In the midst of this success there was an element of trouble. 
The Government continued its opposition to all missionMy 
effort. So far was this carried, tha^ at one time, an order was 
issued for the expulsion of the missionaries from the country; 
and, on the arrival of six fresh labourers, in 1812, it was deter- 
mined to make them re-embark, and either to return to their 
own country, or go elsewhere. Even the good Mr. Martyn, wbo 
was then at Calcutta, joined the crusade against the operations 
of the Baptist Missionary Society,. To the shame of all, it has 
to be recorded that many unnecessary hardships were endured 
by the missionaries, and much bad temper shown by tiie 
authorities. 

At this time it was evident that the Home authorities were 
determined, if possible, to check the progress of Christianity in 
India, and their opposition to mission operations in general 
had now reached the point when legislative interference was 
needed. 
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- As the period haid now arrived wHen the Company's Charter 
must be renewed, all parties prepared themselves for the 
cont^ ; and, as has been shown in the general survey of the 
-progress of Christianity in India, the battle, which was hotly 
ccHitested, was nobly won by the Mends of truth. 

In the contest the Serampore missionaries took an active part 
in India. In England the opponents were busy collecting evi- 
dence to show that the genered introduction of Christianity into 
India would be the deati-blow to British rula Happily, how- 
erer, for the cause of truth, both the earnestness of the oppo- 
nents, and the fervour of the officials, alike failed to convince 
-^e House of Commons, and the admission of missionaries into 
India was ruled by a majority of 89 to 36. 

On the second reading of the Bill, Lord Castlereagh wished 
Hie mission clause to pass withoiit discussion; but the anti- 
miadon party would not allow this, and so, much was said to 
damage the cause of Christianity, and traduce the character of 
the missionaries. 

One Mr. Marsh, who had formerly been a barrister at 
Madras, made a brillicknt speech, in which he warned the 
House of the folly of the measure, and wound up by traducing 
-the character and the influence of the Serampore missionaries. 
He said : — 

" Your struggles are only begun when you have converted 
one caste : never will the scheme of Hindoo conversion be 
realized till you persuade an immense population to suffer by 
whole tribes the severest martyrdom that has yet been sustained 
for the sake of religion; And are the missionaries whom this 
Bill will let loose on India fit engines for the accompHshment 
of this great rev(dution 1 Will these people, crawling from the 
holes and caverns of their original destinations — ^apostates from 
the loom and the anvil — ^he should have said the awl, for Dr. 
Carey was originally a shoemaker — and renegades from the 
lowest handicraft employments — be a match for the cool and 
sedate controversies they will have to encounter should the 
Brahmins condescend to enter into the arena against the 
maimed and crippled gladiators that presume to grapple with 
their faith 1 What can be apprehended but the disgrace 
and discomfiture of whole hosts of tub-preachers in the 
conflict?" 

The eloquence of the speaker was happily in vain, and the 
clause was confirmed by the majority of 22 ; and, in the final 
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contest in Committee^ the notice to omit the clause altogether 
was lost by 24. 

With ^e new Charter, therefore^ the door of India ym 
opened to the christian missionary without let or hindiaooe ; 
and how the opportunity was taken advantage of is seen at the 
present day. 

In the year 1816, a dispute arose between the Serampore 
missionaries and the Baptist Missionary Society in England. It 
does not^ however, accord with the design of this yolume to 
enter into the details of the case. Those who wish to knov 
them will find them fully, given in the work entitled "Car^i 
Marshman, and Ward." Suffice it to say that, after sevenl 
years had elapsed, it was conceded that the missions at Seran^ 
pore should be affiliated to the society from whence they sprang; 
that all reports of the work done at Serampore diould be 
remitted to the society in London, ^ and published in the annual 
report Thus, after many years of needless contention, the 
breach was healed, and the Serampore mission as a separate 
agency ceased to exist. For thirty-eight years it had been 
sustained in the face of much opposition, and often in the midst 
of much discoura^rement, but always with vigour and &itL A 
light in the n^of darkness, it Std bot^untained ite aw. 
light and had imparted light to others. From that time to the 
present the work has been carried on with considerable succesft 
In the annual report for 1864-5, the committee give the 
following summary of mission operations in North India : — 

Principal and out-stations 63 

European Missionaries 40 

Native Teachers and Pastors .... 125 

Church Members 2,298 

School-houses 23 

Scholars 1,989 

Church op Scotland Missions. — In 1835, the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland undertook the missicHi 
stations of the Presbyterian Society, and carried them on with 
renewed vigour. A plan was proposed for the establishment of 
a central school in Calcutta, with branch schools in the sur- 
rounding districts. The Rev. A. Duff was appointed head 
master, and immediately set sail for Calcutta, where he arrived 
in 1836. A school was at once opened, a liberal course of study 
was prepared, and everything done to provide for the enlighten- 
ment of the mind and the impression of the heart. The scheme 
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qxate suocessfol, and at one time as many as 900 scholars 
Q on the roll ; and these not from one caste, but many, from 
lowest to the highest^ and the ages ranged from six years to 

successful was the school, that one of the wealthy natives, 
' Chaudies, requested Df . Duff to establish one like it at 
if about forty-five miles to the east of the city. The chief 
mse, both of its foundation and maintenance, was provided 
he Boy, who executed a deed to that effect The superin- 
lence of the school was put under the Church of Scotland, 
school thus established was quite successful ; and although 

1 the death of Boy Chaudies, which took place a few years 
r, the. interest somewhat subsided, still it continued to do 
h good in supplying the native youths with a sound liberal 
ation. 

1 1843, the disruption of the Church of Scotland took 
B, and a Free Church was formed. The whole of the mis- 
iries in Bengal joined the Free Chtirch, the Establishment, 
ever, keeping possession of the various mission buildings. 
he Free Church continued its operations, and, from time to 
», increased the number of its agents, and enlarged the 
tre of its labours. At the close of the year 1864, the places 
pied were, Calcutta, Chiusurah, Bansberia, Culna, Mah- 
I, Damashin, Shonatigri, Fata, and Inshura. 

SUIQIABT OF LABOUBS. 

Native Christians • . . . 151 

Schools 19 

Males on the Boll .... 2,628 
Females on the B6ll .... 507 
Total number of Children . . .3,135 

rom these returns it will be seen that the educational work 
lie mission is very great. To those who understand the 
re of childhood, and who, therefore, admit the importance 
urly training, these statistics will be most satisfactory, and 
compensate for the apparent small success attending the 
c of the onission among the adult population. 
as London Missionary Society commenced its labours in 
^em India as early as 1816. From time to time the 
ber of missionaries has been increased, and considerable 
rtion has be<)n paid to the subject of education, especially 
ie education. 
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At the close of 1864, the Society- maintained stations at the 
nndermentioned places : — 

Calcutta, — The following is a sonimaiy of the operate 
carried on there : — European Missionaries, 6 ; Native Missioii- 
aries, 2 ; Catechists, 7 ; English Churches, 2 ; English Chorcli 
Members, 146. Native Churches, 5; Native Church Membeis, 
189 ; Native Christians, 980. Anglo- Vernacular Schools, 2; 
Vernacular Boys' Schools, 6; Anglo-Bengali Teachers, 18; 
Anglo-Bengali Scholars, 683 ; Bengali Teachers, 9 ; Bengali 
Scholars, 306. Zenanas visited, 15 ; Zenana Schools, 3. 6u¥ 
Boarding School, 1 ; Native Christian Female Teachers, 3; 
Hindoo Female Teachers, 2 ; Women taught, 90 ; Girls tauglr^ 
60 ; Girls in Boarding School, 30. 

JBerhampore, — Commimicants, 20; Church Members^ 160; 
Bengali Scholars, 13. 

Mirza/pore, — Native Christian Community, 172. Chmdi 
Members, 49. Bible Students, 24. Pupils under instruction, 
viz., in the City School, 150; in the High School, 113; in four 
branch Schools, 142; in seven village Schools, 92; in Gidfl^ 
compound and village Schools, 68 ; in Orphan School — ^Boji^ 
11 ; Girls, 6. Making a total of 582 imder daily instruction 
Sunday Scholars — Boys, 23 ; Girls, 18. 

Almorah. — At this station, which has been but recently 
formed, there is an interesting work going on among the lepes 
who dwell there. The missionary, Mr. Hewlett, when speaking 
of this afflicted class, says : — " Their knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures, their apparent earnestness and sincerity, and their 
willingness to submit to anything in order to obtain some hope 
of possessing an interest in Christ, seemed to me evident marks 
of the converting work of the Spirit. The result has been, 
that I have had the unspeakable joy of welcoming to our midst, 
by baptism, February 6th, three lepers ; May 8th, ^vc; August 
14th, thirteen; and December 11th, thirty -two; and I earnestly 
trust and pray that they all may be seen amongst that great 
multitude who stand before the throne and before the I^mb, 
clothed with white robes, and with palms in their hands, 
ascribing the praise of their salvation to Grod and the Lamb." 

Total results : — Churches, 9 ; Communicants, 296 ; Schools, 
42 ; Scholars, 2,536. 

Several other missionary societies- are labouring in Northern 
India, with greater or less success, viz., the Society for the 
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topagation of the Gospel, the American PresbTterian Board, 
le Welsh Missioiiaiy Society, and Gossner's Missionary- Society. 

SUlOfABY OF THE BESULTS OF ALL THE AGENCIES. 

Bengal and the NorthrWeat Provinces, 

Principal Stations . . . . . 137 

Outstanding Stations 159 

European Missionaries .... 232 

Native Missionaries 38 

Native Catechists 307 

Churches 213 

Communicants 6,207 

. Native Christians ..... 26,075 

Day Schools (Boys) 329 

Scholars (Boys) 23,574 

Day School (Girls) 124 

Scholars 3,575 

BoiTTH Indl/l. — The province of South India — or, as it is some- 
nes called. Peninsular India — ^includes the native States of the 
izan, Travancore, and Cochin. In many respects, it is the most 
fceirestmg part of India. It was here that the British Power 
IS first established; here the namesf of Clive and Wellington 
are made famous by their victories over the French, Hyder 
li, and Tippoo Sultan : here the first Koman Catholic and 
sfc Pix>testant missions were founded; here Francis Xavier 
Jed and wept ; and here also Ziegenbalg and Plutscho, the 
st Protestsuat missionaries, unfurled the banner of Gospel 
ith. The seed then scattered has yielded abundant fruit; 
d, at the present day, five-sixths of the native christians of 
dia are to be found in the Madras Presidency. 

The Chukch Mlssionart Socibty commenced its operations 
Madras in 1814. It appi^ars that the mission was carried on 
r several years with considerable vigour; but the direct success 
18 not great, owing, no doubt, to the fact that the missionaries 
sre constantly removed, and their places not filled up. There 
s, however, been a steady progre&s in the work, and a gradual 
tension of the Society's operations. 

In 1841 the Church Missionary Society enlarged its sphere of 
orations in Southern India, by commencing a mission in the 

Y 2 
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Telugu ootmtiy. The race whidi mhabits this pait of India ii 
very nomerotia, numbering over 13,000,000, and they are found 
along the sea-coast, nearly from Madras to Bengal, and &x 
inland into the heart of the Deccan. 

Masulipatam is the centre of the Society's operations among 
this interesting people. It is a large town, containing nearly 
100,000 inhabitants, and has been a flourishing place for seyond 
centuries. 

The mission was commenced by the establishment of a sdiod 
to afford a superior education to the higher classes of oatiTe 
society. At the close of the year 1863 there were 244 papib 
in attendance, and several of those wJio had been trained 
in it were either missionaries, or preparing to become 
sucL 

In 1854 a new station was founded in the Elloie district 
As in Masulipatam, the first work of the miasiiniary was to 
establish schools both for boys and girls; and Tery shorty 
more than fifty boys were entered. The missionaries fspoA 
much of their time in itinerating, and, during the first half- 
year of 1862, preached in ninety-six different Tillages^ 
many of which had never bef<»« been visited by a christian 
teacher. 

In the same year, the town of Bezwara, on the Biver Krishna^ 
was visited, and some efforts made to plant the Ciospel in its 
midst; but it was not until 1858 that the statum ms 
permanently occupied. 

At the close of 1864 the Society had eight missionaiias 
employed in the Telugu coimiay; also, forty-seven native agents 
The number of schools in connexion with it was fifteen ; and 
the nmnber of scholars, 544. 

The London Missionary Society commenced its operation* 
in Southern India as early as 1804. The agents sent firom 
England settled at Yizagapatam, a town on the coasts in 
one of the Northern Circars. The missionaries were kindly 
received ; and very soon after their arrival, they commenced 
a school. So highly was the school prized, that several of the 
pupils travelled over thirty miles to attend the lesstmi 
Among the scholars were three Brahmins. A printing- 
press was also set up, and very shortly portions of the 
Scriptures and religious tracts were published in the vemacoltf 
tongue. 
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From time to time, the Society's operations liave been 
increased; and, at the dose of 1864, stations were maintained 
«t Madras^ Ohicacole, Cuddapah, Nundiah, Belgaum, Bellary, 
Bangalore, Tirupoor, Salem, Tripatoor, and Coimbatoor. 

The Tesalis of ihe mission operations wer^ as foUow : — 
Total number of churches, 17 ; communicants, 697 j schools 
and educational establishments, 91 ; scholars, 4,095* 

The American Boabd of Fobeion Missions commenced its 
operations in South India in the year 1834. Its first station 
was at Madura^ which place soon became the centre of an 
extensiye system of mission work in this part of India. 
Stations were afterwards established at Dindegul, Tiru- 
pavanum, Sivagunga, and other plax^es in the district 

In 1836 a printing - press was established, which soon 
became of great importance, on account of the number of 
copies of the Scriptures printed and circulated by its aid. 
l4 Biunber of i^tive christians in connexion iiih this 
Hussion was, in 1863, over three thousand. 

IlNNBVELLY. — The province of Tinnevelly forms the 
sonthem portion of the Indian Peninsula. The population 
<tf this district is estimated at a little under two millions. 
Ihese are divided into several castes ; the principal being the 
ShanarSy or palmyra-climbers. 

" The religion of the Shanars, before Christianity was 
illtxoduced among them," says the Bishop of Calcutta, ''was 

levil-worship. Demouolatry is purely a religion of fear. 

bloody sacnfices are offered, to aveH iiie wrath of certain 
nalignant spirits, who take delight in blasting the crops, 
^thholding rain, spreading murrain among cattle, and visiting 
eiieii with sun-stroke and epilepsy. They have no temples, 
itlt are honoured by the erection of whitewashed sheds, open 
a fcont^ and decorated with hideous figures of bull-headed 
nonsters, or hags devouring children. Such a structure is 
ailed pel keovUy or, ' devil's house ; ' and round one of them the 
lemonolaters may be seen, from time to time, gathering for a 
levil-dance, — ^the most important and essential feature (says 
Dr. Caldwell) of their wordiip. 

" The officiating priest, or devil-dancer, who wishes to 
•ejMiesent the demon, sings and dances himself into a state 
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of wild frenzy, and leads the people to suppose that the demon 
they are worshipping has taken possession of him; after whidi, 
he communicates to those who consult him the information he 
has received. The fanatical excitement which the devil-dance 
awakens constitutes the chief strength and charm of the 
system, and is peculiarly attractive to the dull perceptions 
of illiterate and half-civilized tribes. The votaries of thk 
system are the most sincerely superstitious people in Indian 
There is much ceremony, but little sinceriiy, in the more 
plausible religion of the higher classes; but i^e demonolatets 
literally * believe and tremble.' In times of sickness, esped&% 
during the prevalence of cholera, it is astonishing witibi wlu^ 
eagerness, earnestness, and anxiety, the lower classes wonidp 
their demons. 

" These demons, it should be observed, are supposed to be the 
spirits of dead persons, who, in life, were conspicuous either for 
their crimes or their misfortunes. It is well known that in one 
place the spirit of an English officer, who had been the temar of 
the district, was supposed to be the presiding fiend, and was 
propitiated at a pei keovU with offerings of cigars and ardent 
spirits. The story is sufficiently revolting, but is important 
as an illustration of the horrible superstition against which 
Christianity has to struggle, and of the hindrances which are 
too often opposed to its progress by those who profess to be ite 
disciples." 

The first Protestant missionaries in Tinnevelly were 
Schwartz, Janicke, Rhenius, Ziegenbalg, and Plutscho. The 
former of these visited Tinnevelly in 1750. In 1785 the 
native christians at Palamcotta numbered 100; and when the 
Rev. James Hough visited that place in 1815, he found as 
many as 3,000 Christian converts. 

The Church Missionary Society commenced its operations 
in Tinnevelly in 1815. So rapid was the spread of the Gospel 
in connexion with this mission, that by the close of the year 
1834 more than 10,000 persons were induced to join themselves 
to it. At the same time, the Society supported 108 schools, 
which were attended by 2,810 scholars. There were also 117 
native catechists employed, and upwards of 257 villages 
regularly visited. 

In 1841 a bold and reckless persecution broke out, which 
threatened at one time to destroy the whole mission. The 
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npoit that the British Qovemment intended to break off 
its connexion with the worship of the Hindoos, and the rapid 
•(iread of dmstiaiiitjr, led the natives to fonn an AiModation, 
called the Adie8 Society^ the members of which were required 
to swear by the aacred cuhea — ^the badge of Siva's followers — 
that they would seek, by all means in their power, to uphold 
tbeir own religion, and root out Christianity. The fruit of this 
waa, an active, relentless persecution. The native christians 
vere turned out of their houses, and their places of worship 
palled down; while the catechists were beaten, and their 
dwdlings robbed. 

Petitions were sent to the Qovemment against the christians, 
ia which the most abominable crimes were laid to the charge of 
the native converts. After a time, these violent proceedings 
mere stopped, and it became known that the perpetrators 
irere aided and abetted by persons of influence at a dis- 
kace. 

The fidelity of the native christians, in the midst of a 
omel persecution, is a strong testimony to the reality of the 
irark accomplished. Some, indeed, returned to their old 
xeligion; but this was the exception, not the rula When 
^e remember what the real cost of becoming a christian is, we 
must always be surprised that so few fell away. 

In 1854 an itinerating branch was formed in North 
Tinnevelly. The district, so occupied by three missionaries 
devoted to that especial work, is coincident with the Sivagasi 
district By these brethren, who move their tents from place 
to place throughout the locality (1,200 square miles), the 
Gospel has been already preacned to as many as 300,000 
Bouls in 1,400 villages. The peculiar and novel feature of 
interest in this department is, that it is carried on upon the 
basis of the native christian Church in the south of the 
province ; a regular monthly succession of catechists being 
supplied from the settled christian districts, and supported 
from the funds of their native Missionary Society. 

At the dose of 1863 there were 386 churches, or prayer- 
houses, in 541 villages ; 30,000 native christians in connexion 
with the Church Missionaiy Society; and 328 schools, 
containing 8,335 scholars. 

The Bishc^ of Calcutta thus describes a Sunday in 
Xinnevelly : — 

^* But the chief interest of a visit to Tinnevelly, or, at all 
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events, of a Stmday in Tinnevelly^y centres in one of the 
principal stations where the missionary resides, and whero the 
congregation is most numerous and most completely or^mzei I 
We have said that a short service, consisting <k a sdiectioa from 
the Liturgy, followed by an exposition or catechetical lecture^ is 
held in each church twice a-day, the morning worchip l)dng 
chiefly attended by women, as most of the husbands are then 
climbing the palmyras, and the evening by men, whose wifes 
are preparing the family dinner. But on Sunday all attod, 
and the sight is most impressive and encouraging. Tab 
Mengnanapuram as an example, wh^re is the finest ohuzdL 
On l^e floor are seated 1,400 dusky natives, the oatechists and 
schoolmasters in full suits of white, the poorer men only iritii 
waistdoths, the women often in gay but not gaudy colours^ tbe 
school-children massed together in two squares, all profoimdly 
attentive to the service, kneeling reverentially during tb 
prayei^ joining heartily in the responses, and listening e^ 
to the sermon, which is t>fben broken up into a catechetical 
form. < Can you finish that text for me 1 '' inquires the teacher; 
or, 'What did I say would be the second heed ci my sennonf ' 
and an answer is given in full chorus from the part of the 
church to which he addresses his question. Moreover, themon 
intelligent of the congregation keep up their attention by 
writing notes of the preacher's words, with their own styles, on 
slips of palmyra leaf; and any catechist from an out-station 
who happens to be present often uses these notes as a foundation 
for his own sermon when he is next among his people. When 
to this we add that the singing is admirable, sofb, melodious, 
reverential, and accompanied by an excellent harmonium, ve 
shall convince our readers that a service at Mengnanapuram 
impresses a visitor, even though ignorant of Tamil, with a 
sense of freshness, reality, and earnest Christian life, which is 
often wanting when he sees a fashionable English congregation.'' 

Travancore and Cochin are two small kingdoms cm the 
south-west coast of India. The population of Travancore is 
estimated at 1,000,000, of whom 128,000 are slaves. As has 
been stated in the general survey of Christianity, Travancore 
was the place where the ancient Syrian Church was established, 
and where the Roman Catholic missionaries laboured to suhju- 
gate that Church. In that attempt, however, the Jesuits 
Mled, and the Syrian Church has remained under the spiritual 
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jtirisdictaon of the Patriarch of Antioch until the present 
day. 

In 1816, the Ckurch Misnoruxry Society commenced opera- 
ti<»i8 among these Syrian Churches, principally with a view to 
their reformation. The first efforts of the missionaries were 
confined to the clergy, and the education of those persons who 
were to be admitted into orders. The translation of the Scrip- 
tnreB into the Malayalim tongue was undertaken. In 1829, the 
Hew Testament was issued from the press \ this was speedily 
followed by the Old Testament, and afterward by the Book of 
Ck>mmon Prayer. A dictionary of high and colloquial Malay- 
alim was printed ; also, a grammar of the language. A college 
was nert opened for the training of the Syrian youth. The 
jKmd hopes of reformation, .however, graduaUy faded away. 
The Syrians most persistently clung to their old superstitions ; 
and, after a long trial of the system, it was proved to be hope- 
less in practice, however beautiful in theory. A separation, 
therefore, took place in 1837. The missionaries now acted 
independently of the authorities of the Syrian Church, and, 
having built places of worship at Cottayam, Pallam, Mavelicara, 
and other places, they called upon the people to come out of the 
corrupt ChurcL 

The operation of the mission was extended to the hill tribes 
in the neighbourhood of Mimdakyam, and also among the slave 
population. 

At the close of 1864, the mission comprised nine principal 
stations, viz., Allepie, Cottayam, Cochin, Mavelicara, Trichur, 
Pallam, Tiruwella, Kunnankullamj and Mundakayam. The 
number of heathen convei*ts at these stations exceeded 5,000 ; 
the communicants numbered nearly 2,000. The number of 
sohools supported was 117, and the number of scholars 2,766. 

The London Missionaby Societt has a flourishing mission 
in South Travancore. It was in the year 1816 that the Society 
commenced operations in this part of India. The places at 
present occupied are, Nagercoil, with 3,278 professing Chris- 
tians; James Town, where there are over 3,852 converts; 
Santhapooram, with 3,200 Christians ; Neyoor, with over 5,136 
converts ; Pareychaley, with 3,379 ; and Trevandrum and 
Quilon, with nearly 2,000 Christians. In all, over 16,340 
converts to Christianity. The Society has also 193 schools, with 
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7,336 scholars. The contribtLtion of the native Chrisiia&B in 
1864 was 7,836 rupees. 

Other Protestant missionary societies are labouring in Sontli 
India. The result of the combined efforts is thus given by Dr. 
Mullens, in his '* Statistics of Missions :" — 



Principal Stations occu- 
pied 146 

Outstanding ditto ... 1,575 

Missionaries 210 

Native ditto 60 

Catechists :. 902 

Native Christians 110,237 

Communicants 20,218 



Boys' Schools, of all 
kinds 1,198 

Scholars, boarders and 
day .. 13,072 

Girls' Schools, of all 
kinds 214 

Scholars 11,007 



The friends of missions may surely point to these resnltR in 
answer to those persons who taunt them with the failure of 
mission efforts. Here are results which the Christian may veil 
be thankfid for ; and, taking them as the earnest of what may 
be done by faith, prayer, and labour, increase his exertioofl^ 
continue his prayers, and ho|)e for greater things. 

Western India. — ^The Bombay Presidency contains an area 
of 253,000 square miles. The population is estimated at 
22,480,000 souls. 

It was not until the commencement of the nineteenth century 
that the attention of the Protestant Church was directed to the 
Presidency of Bombay as a mission field. In the year 1804, 
the Committee of the London Missionary Society determined to 
commence a mission in Surat, a large and populous town, aboat 
1 80 miles north of Bombay. This place was chosen on account of 
the facilities it afforded to the mission work. AU religious 
sects were fully tolerated; many of the inhabitants were 
acquainted with the English language ; and there was a constant 
communication with most of the important towns in the north- 
western parts of India. Accordingly, the Committee of the 
Society sent out two missionaries, with a view of establishing 
a mission here. They did not, however, go direct to Bombay. 
One went to Madras, and the other to Bengal After the lapse 
of a year or two, one of the two, Dr. Taylor, sailed for 
Bombay, where he arrived early in the year 1807. 
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a Ids anivaly Dr. Taylor found that there was a general 
idice against missionaries, and that he was placed under 
ti restraint^ and had few opportunities of engaging in direct 
ion work. He therefore spent most of his time in the study 
Emscrit, Mahratta, Guzerattee, and Hindoostanee, with a 
of translating the Scriptures. Subsequently, Dr. Taylor 
quished the mission, and accepted a medical appointment 
r the government. 

lese im&Yourable circumstances led' to the suspension of 
mission until the year 1815, when the Society made a 
id attempt to accomplish their design. They sent out two 
g men, with instructions to proceed at once to Surat. They 
ed at Bombay in August, and were kindly received by the 
nor. They then proceeded to Surat^ where they arrived 
iptember. 

ley set to work to acquire a knowledge of the Guzerattee 
lage, in order that they might preach to the crowds around 
. They also opened two English schools, one for Europeans, 
the other for natives who wished to learn that languaga 
wife of one of the missionaries also opened a school for 
Indian females. 

e work of the missionaries gradually increased, and, at 
3lose of their first year's labour, they had carried the 
dl to Baroach and Narbudda on the north, and to Cambay, 
g^ upper end of the Gulf. At each of these places one or 
nissionaries were needed, and the Society resolved to send 
8 many as possible, to strengthen the cause so well com> 
ed. This was done. Gradually, however^ the work was 
ed to languish ; and, at the present time, the Society has 
itions in this part of India. 

s American Board of Foreign Missions directed their 
tion to India in the year 1812, when they sent out six 
ed men, with directions for them to settle wherever an 
tunity afforded. On their arrival at Calcutta they were 
Bd by the British authorities to return to their own 
ry. They were, however, permitted to stay, and two of 
number went to Bombay, where they also experienced 
opposition from the Governor. After many noble appeals 
)se who occupied the places of power, they were allowed 
rry out their designs. One of their first works was to 
ish a printing-press, for, at that period (1817), there were 
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no means of printing the Scriptures in the Morathi language 
in all Western India. As might be expected, therefore^ lie 
mission press became an important engine for diffnsiiig christian 
and nse&l information in this part of India ; and, b^ore many 
years, it employed eight persons, and possessed ten native 
founts of types. 

In 1824 a Female School was established. The first attempt^ 
however, failed, through the death of the teacher. Shortly aflier, 
another attempt was 'made, and this time wil^ some consider- 
able success. Several schools were opened, and as many as 500 
girls were admitted, some of whom were the daught^s of 
Brahmins. 

In 1847 the whole of the Old Testament was translated into 
the Marathi language, and many copies were printed and dien- 
lated. 

At the present time the Society's operations extend ov^ a 
large part of the country. The mission is divided into foor 
dis&icts: — 

1. Ahmedkugoub. — Ahmednuggur is 160 miles east oC 
Bombay, and is the centre of a large oollectorate^ which 
embraces an area of 7,624 square miles, and contains a popda- 
tion of about 1,000,000 inhabitants. At the close of 1863 
there were in connexion with this branch of the mission, five 
missionaries with their wives, four native pastors, and three 
licentiates, sixty-nine native helpers, including school teachei'S, 
and two tract colporteurs. There were six stations, and forty- 
nine out-stations, where religious services were held every 
Sabbath. There were twenty churches, containing 592 mem- 
bers, and 439 baptized children — 1,031 in alL 

2. Satara, which is 170 miles south-east from Bombay, and 
is the capital of the former kingdom, now the collectorate 
of Satara, which embraces an area of 11,000 square miles, and 
contains about 1,324,000 inhabitants. The population of the 
city of Satara is about 28,000. 

The work in this district appears to have been chiefly of a 
preparatory nature — a time of sowing, in fact. The Gospel has 
been proclaimed in very many villages, and nearly 10,000 
christian books distributed. Schools have been opened both for 
boys and girls, and the numbers admitted is encouraging. 

3. Sholapoob, which is 250 miles south-east from Bombay, 
and is the centre of a large collectorate. The city of Sholapoor 
contains about 75,000 inhabitants. 
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This disiaict was occupied only a short time ago (1862), and 
therefore little else has been done than ploughing and sowing. 
The Gospel has been proclaimed in many places for the first 
time, and many religious books have been circulated — not 
thrust into the hands of unwilling receiyers, but sold to the 
natives. In one year as much as Bs. 157 was received on account 
cf these purchases. Those persons who believe the promise of 
tibte Master, ** My word shall not return to me void," will rejoice 
9iid take courage. 

4. Bombay. — ^The work done in this city has been apparently 
•maU. The commercial excitement^ and the rapid flow of 
wealth, consequent upon the cotton trade, have been sore 
hindrances to the mission work. The minds of all have been 
more engrossed in the things of the world than in the pursuit 
of religion. 

The importance of missionary operations in this part of India 
cannot be too much overrated, as will be seen &om the follow- 
ing extracts from the Society's Annual Beport for 1863 : — 

^' Thirty miles north-east of Sholapoor, at Toolazapoor, is the 
great temple of the goddess Bhowani, and, twice in the year, the 
place is thronged by men and women of every grade, who come 
to pay their vows and offer sacrifices to the idol. Besides this, 
at eveiy full moon, long trains of pilgrims may be seen flocking 
thither ; and such is the &dth of the people in the heaUng 
power of the goddess, that the akik are resorting there con- 
stantly in the vain hope of some relief. The temple at Punder- 
poor is still more renowned. Not to speak of the myriads who 
go there at the great festivals, I have frequently met persons 
who make a pilgrimage thither every month, from a distance of 
fifty or a hundred miles, and the practice is kept up for many 
years. One man, who had apparently come from a distance, I 
saw near Barsee, making the journey by prostrations, measur* 
ing his length upon the ground. It was under the burning sun 
of noon-day ; and, hardly able to proceed, he seemed the very 
lecture of despair. 

*^ But a case still more remarkable was that of a man per- 
forming the journey by rolling himself upon the ground. We 
came up wiiji him one morning, two nules east of Wairag. 
X asked him where he was going, and why he was thus 
torturing himself. He at first did not seem to hear me, but, at 
lengthy stopping, he lay exhausted upon the ground, and 
answered in a Daint voice that he was going to Punderpoor« 
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After some ftirtiher questions, as I remonstrated with him upon 
the folly of such a course, he raised his head from the ground, 
and, half reclining, said that he had come so far already t^t he 
could not desLst now. He stated that his Tillage was near 
Chandrapoor, four hundred and fifty miles to the east of here; 
that he had spent fifteen months on the way thus far, and that 
it was only forty miles more, and he wished to complete the 
pilgrimage. He was accustomed to go «bout a mile eaeh 
day. He would then note the place where he had stopped, and, 
walking back to the nearest village, would remain until the 
next day, receiving his food from the villagers. Then he would 
return, and, from the place left the previous day, would begin 
again his toilsome pilgrimaga K he came to a river that 
could not be passed in this manner, he woidd go back a 
distance equal to this space, and roll over the ground a second 
time. He had for clothing only a coarse clotii bound tightly 
about his loins, and another about his head, and thus, almost 
naked, over roads extremely rough and stony, exposed to heat 
and cold, sometimes drenched with rain or covered with mud, 
for a year and three months this poor man had been rolling 
himself along towards the shrine of Yitoba. I have seldom f^t 
greater pity for any human being, yet it was not a sense of sin, 
or a desire for pardon, that induced him to undertake this 
painful journey. At first I thought, Surely this is one of those 
weary and heavy-laden ones to whom the Saviour's invitation, 
* Come unto me,' will be most welcome. But it was evident, 
upon further conversation, that he was urged on by no higher 
motive than a selfish pride. He sought chiefly the applause of 
men, and a reputation for holiness, and he could see no beauty 
in the Man of Calvary, that he should desire Him. 

" Such are some of the sad fruits of the system with which 
we have to contend, and surely we may appeal once more to 
our friends whose kind christian sympathy we have hitherto 
enjoyed, that they strive together with us in more earnest 
prayer that every idol may soon perish from under these 
heavens, and that the Lord alone may be exalted." 

The Scottish Missionary Society directed its attention to 
Western India in 1822, and sent four agents, who settled in 
the southern Koncan. Here they commenced their work, and 
established stations at Bankot, sixty miles from Bombay; at 
Humee, about fourteen miles further south ; and afterwards at 
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Sombay and Poona. These latter became the chief seats of the 
mission. 

One of the first objects of the missionaries was to establish 
schools. Their efforts in this respect were fairly successful, and, 
at one time, as many as 3,000 children were connected with the 
mission schools. 

The missionaries made many extensive journeys into the 
surrounding country, both inland and on the coast, and, in the 
course of their travels, preached the Gospel to many thousands 
of the natives, and distributed many hundreds of copies of the 
Scriptures. 

At Bombay one of the missionaries engaged in controversy 
with the Hindoos, the Parsees, and the Mohammedans. These 
discussions excited much interest, and Mr. Wilson's refutation 
of Mohammedanism was translated into Gujarati, Hindustani, 
euid Persian. 

In 1835 this mission was transferred to the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, and was by that body carried on with 
rigour and success. 

When, in 1843, the disruption of the Church of Scotland 
book place, and a Free Church was formed, the missionaries 
joined the Free Church, the Established Church retaining 
possession of the buildings, as it did in Calcutta. This, of 
course, interrupted the work for a time, but, shortly after, it 
WBa quite as efficient as before. From that time the work has 
been carried on with vigour and success. 

The Church Missionary Society commenced its opera- 
dons in Bombay about the year 1820. Its chief branch is the 
Robert M<mey School^ an educational establishment of a superior 
jrder, founded in 1840, in commemoration of an eminent 
nvilian of that name, and in which a large number of native 
youths — ^many of them now occupjdng posts imder Government 
— ^have received christian instruction. Several are employed as 
lative teachers amongst their countrymen, and four have been 
idmitted to holv orders. 

At the present time the Society's operations extend over seven 
listricts, viz., Bombay, Nasik, Junir, Malligaum, Kurrachi, 
Eyderabad, and Arungabad. The stations are superintended 
jy 3 European missionaries and 38 native Lay teachers. The 
mmber of native Christians connected with these stations is 
526. Twenty-nine schools are supported, in which there are 
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1,734 scholars. Total number of indiyidoala receiving Cbristiaii 
instruction, 2,260. 

Several other Protestant missionary societies are labotinng in 
Western India^ viz., the Irish Presbyterian Society, Ammcan 
Board for Foreign Missions, Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, and the Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

The results of the combined labours of the various societies 
at work are thus given by Dr. Mullens :^- 



Principal Stations occu- 
pied ' ' ' 26 
Outstanding ditto - - 41 
Missionaries - - - 40 
Native ditto- - - 10 
Kative Catechists - - 53 
Churches - - - 37 



Communicants - -965 

Native Christians - - 2,231 

Boys' Schools of all 

kinds ... 62 

Scholars - - -6,006 

Girls' Schools - - 32 

Scholars - - -1,416 



General Summary of B«sults for the whole of India at ib 
close of 1862, taken from Dr. Mullen's tables : — 



Stations Occupied - 371 

Outstanding (Utto - 1,925 

Missionaries - - 519 

Native ditto - - 140 

Native Catechists - 1,365 

Native Churches - 1,190 

Communicants - - 31,249 

Native Christians - 153,816 
Vernacular Day 

Schools - - 1,562 



Scholars in Vernacular 

Day Schools - 
Vernacular Boarding 

School - 
Scholars in ditto 
Other Day Schools 
Scholars in ditto 
Girls' Schools - 
Scholars in ditto 



- 44,612 



101 
2,720 

185 
23,377 

485 
19,997 



Total number of persons receiving Christian instruction, two 
hundred and forty-fov/r thouscmd five hundred and sixteen. 



CHAPTER XII. 



CHRISTIAN MISSIONS IN OBYLON, BUBICAH, CHINA, AND 

THE INDIAN ABCmPELAGO. 



Ifljlon, and its People — Introdaotion of Ghristiamty bj the Jefloits — ^The 
Dntch Missions, and their resnlts — English Mission, the Baptist 
Mission, the Wesleyan Missions, the Missions of the Ohoroh of 
England, their trials and triumphs — General Summary of Besults at 
the dose of 1868 — Burmah, its people, and their religion — Ohristian 
Missions in Burmah— The American Missions. Judson, and his work 
— Summary of Mission Operations — Ohina, and its religion — ^The 
introduction of Christianitj into Ohina, and the work of the Jesuits — 
Persecution of the Bomanists — Present state of the Boman Catholic 
Missions — Protestant Missions in China, and their results — Gheneral 
Summary of Mission labours — Java, Sumatra, and Borneo. Efforts of 
Protestant Christians in these places. The work still to be done. 



CEYLON. 



The inhabitants of Ceylon are divided into four classes : — 
.. The Singhalese, who inhabit the soathem and western parts 
»f the island. 2. The Tamils, who, it is supposed, came over 
rem the opposite coasts of India. 3. The Moormen, who are 
lescendants, it is supposed, of the Arabs. 4. The Whedahs, 
m untutored race, who live in the forests and jungles of the 
nterior of the island. 

The Tamils profess the Hindoo or Brahminical religion, but 
ihe Singhalese are Buddhists. 

Christianity was introduced into Ceylon by the Jesuits, 
Mider the Portuguese, soon after the arrival of the latter in 
1.505. " Immediately after constructing the fort of Colombo," 
^y% Sir Emerson Tennent, ^' the adjoining districts were erected 
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into a bishopric ; and, nnder tlie directions of the new prelate, 
Christianity was speedily proclaimed throughout the Singhalese 
districts ; but it was not tiU A.i>. 1544 that it was first preached 
to the Tamils of the north by Hhe Apostle of India,' St 
Frauds Xavier." In the course of a short time, the wble 
district of Jaffiia was brought '^ under the authority of the 
Church. It was divided into parishes^ each of which yru 
provided with a chapel and schoolhouse, and, where requiied, a 
glebe for the residence of the Franciscan priest who was to 
officiate ; and the ruins of these ecdesiasticsd edifices, even at 
the present day, attest the cai;e and expenditure whidL mist 
have been applied to their construction. In Jaffna itself 
had a church and a College of Jesuits at the west end of 
town, a church and convent of St. Dominic on the east, hesLdes 
a convent oi St Francis ; and, when the Dutch made tiian- 
selves masters oi the fortress, in 1658, there marched oniy 
according to Baldseus, from forty to fifty ecclesiastics^ JesoitB^ 
Franciscans, and Dominicans. In shorty there is saffideat 
evidence extant, connected with this province of Ceyko, to 
justify the assertion that, within a veiy few years ftcm its 
occupation by the Portuguese, almost the whole pc^pfulataon d 
the Jaffha peninsula, including even the Brahmins themseWes, 
had abjured their idolatry, and submitted to the ceremony of 
baptism." 

When the Dutch concluded a treaty with Bajah Singha, 
King of Kandy, in 1638, a clause was inserted, by which that 
ruler bound himself "to suffer no priest, firiar, or Roman 
Catholic clergy to dwell in his dominions, but to oblige them to 
depart, as the authors of all rebellions, and the ruin of all 
governments." 

In the districts, however, not included in this, the Eoman 
Catholics continued their work of conversion, and much snooesi 
attended their efforts. They were, at a subsequent period 
expelled by the Dutch, who, in their turn, laboured with the 
greatest diligence to convert both the Singhalese and the Tamila 
Great success appears to have atteuded the efforts of the Dotd 
missionaries. Sir Emerson Twinent, referring to this, says :— 
" A seminary was opened at Ja&a for the instruction of 
teachers and catechists; and he (Baldseus) records that, in 1665, 
within five years from the arrival of the Dutch, 12,387 children 
had been baptized, 18,000 pupils were under instruction in the 
schools, and 65,000 converts had become ^ christian men and 
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Women in the kugdom of Jaffiu^pataiXL' Besides these, in 
1655 there were upwards of 8,000 oonverts in Manaar and the 
Waiiny; and in 1688 the nnmber of Christiana throughout 
the provinoe of Jaffioa was represented as exceeding 180,000ii 
Here is every reason, however, to fear that very many of these 
were ohzistianB only by nama Indeed, Bald»us candidly says 
of his conv^ts that, * though Christians in name, and qi;ualifiedi 
to diseourse rationally of the Ten Commandments, and other 
doctrinal points, they still retained many of the superstitions of 
pi^panisnu' Kor can we be surprised at this, since, at one 
lane, a proclamation was made ^ ^at no native could aspire to 
the rank of modliar, or be even permitted to farm land or hold 
office under the government, who had not first undergone the 
oegemony of bi^tism, become a member of the Protestant 
Church, and subscribed to the doctrines contained in the 
Helvetic confession of faith.' " 

The Dutch paid great attention to the education of the 
people, and at one time the number of children under instruc- 
tion in all parts of the island was little short of 85,000. 

I>aring the first half of the eighteenth century the Dutch 
Qovemment issued many proclamations against the Eoman 
Catholics, with a view to the ultimate extinction of Catholicism 
in Ceylon. But, notwithstanding this, the priests continued to 
labour with much zeal, and gained a greater hold upon the 
'pecff^. At one time they were in possession of upwards of 
400 churdies in all parts of Ceylon, whilst the Dutch Presby- 
tenans had barely one-&>urth the number either of congrega- 
tions (NT convert& 

About 1750 the Dutch sought assistance from the Danish 
maaon at Tranquebar, who suppHed them with types and with 
printers, educated young men for the ministry in Ceylon, and 
•ent repeatedly clergy firom their own establishment to assist 
the declining labours of the Dutch. Among the Danish mis- 
aonaries who vitdted Ceylon was Christian Frederick Schwartz, 
who landed at Jaffiia in 1759, and devoted a large portion of 
the year to preaching and administering the sacrament at every 
station in the island. 

Between this time and the occupation of the island by the 
British, in 1796, the prosperity of the Dutch missionaries 
seems to have ftdled, and the number of nominal christians to 
have gradually declined. At the commencement of the 
eighteenth century the number of converts is stated to have 
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been 424,392, while, at the dose of the century, Mr. Hou^ 
asserts that they were reduced to 300,000. 

By the treaty of Amiens, in 1802, Ceylon was definitely 
attached to the dominions of Great Britain. Yery shortly after 
this — viz., in 1806 — ^the disabilities of the Roman Catholics 
were abolished, and they were '^ allowed the unmolested profes- 
sion and exercise of their religion in every part of the British 
settlements in the island,'' and were *' admitted to all dvil pri- 
Tildes and capacities." 

Goyemment chaplains were appointed, but their laboois 
were for the most part confined to the British settlers, and 
other European residents in the towns and forts. The reli- 
gious wel&re of the natives was almost entirely n^lected ; and 
so, numbers openly joined the Roman Catholic communion, 
while vast multitudes apostatized to Buddha. 



Protestant Missionabt Effobts among the Natives. 

The Baptist Missionary Socdstt was the first in the field. 
The place chosen for its first operation was Colomba From 
thence its missionaries have gradually extended their opera- 
tions throughout the surroimding villages, and eastward till 
they reached to Kandy, and the rich valley of Matelle. The 
direct success of the Baptist missionaries seems to have been bnt 
limited. Their first convert was a Buddhist priest A few 
years later his example was followed by a second, who had been 
attached to one of the Kandyan temples. A very free use has 
been made of the press by the Baptists, and they have circu- 
lated immense quantities of tracts and translations throughout 
the island, amounting in 1848 to upwards of Jive million pages, 
of which more than three million and a-half have been printed 
at the press of the Baptist mission in Kandy. 

In 1829 an effort was made by Mr. Daniel to convert the 
Moormen of Colombo, and for this purpose he prepared a 
Manual of Christianity for their especial instruction. " But no 
perceptible good was the result. The more respectable Moham- 
medans met the offer of the tract with a dignified refusal ; the 
lower classes rejected it with contempt ; and, to the present day, 
no decided conversions from Islamism have ever be^n made in 
Ceylon." 

For ten years Mr. Daniel laboured in preaching the Gospel 
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and establishing schools and congr^ations in the villages 
axoond Colombo. Much attention was also given to the 
subject of female education, and several female schools were 
established. 

At the time of Mr. Daniel's death, in 1844, upwards of one 
thou8€md jpnpils were under instruction in forty-four schools of 
his mission, and 200 converts were in immediate membership of 
the ChurcL ^'In the interval which has elapsed," says Sir 
J. Emerson Tennent^ *' the same good work has becoi progress- 
ing with an impulse acquired from its own increasing success ; 
the press has been sending forth its perennial stream of instruc- 
tion, a normal seminary for the training of native ministers has 
been founded, in addition to the numerous schools of the 
mission, and the preaching of Christianity has been carried into 
every accessible hamlet. It has penetrated the awful retreats 
into which the lepers have retired to conceal their mutilations 
£rom the shuddering glance of mankind ; and it has found an 
audience and an echo in the repulsive community of the 
QahaJyas — ^the hereditary executioners under the Kandian 
kings — a whole village of whom have from time immemorial 
been established on the farther banks of the Mahavillaganga, a 
few miles distant £rom Kandy, their presence being too polluted 
to be permitted within the gravets (space in front of the forts) 
of the capital" 

At the present time the mission has 56 principal and sub- 
stations, which are superintended by 4 European and 17 native 
pastors; the number of hearers at the Sabbath services ave- 
rages 1,229, and the Church members 394. The number of day 
and Sunday schools is 26, and the average attendance is 620. 

The Wesleyan Missionaby Society commenced its opera- 
tions in Ceylon in 1814. The agents of this Society established 
themselves amongst the Tamil population of Jaffna, Trinco- 
malie, and Batticalva, and by the year 1819 they had opened 
schools in the principal villages along the western coast, from 
N^ombo to Galle. The first vemactda/r schools were opened in 
1817, "in the hope," says Sir Emerson Tennent, "of super- 
seding the Buddhist priesthood in this department; aiid so 
sncce^ful was the effort^ that, before the close of the year, 
upward of 1,000 scholars were in attendance ; twelve months 
after, the number increased to 4,000 ; and, during thirty years 
that the system has been in operation, upwards of 21,000 
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pupils, females as well as males, iave from time to time beea 
instructed in the numerous sdiools of the mission. No rdi- 
gious test is required for admission, and no eompulsioii is 
exerted to enforce participation in the christian services of the 
0ohool& The objectictfis of parents aie at once respected, if 
advanced; but the instances ht^e he&a rare in which saj 
scruples have eyer been urged, either by the priesthood or tiie 
people, to any portion of the system.** 

Much attention has been paid to preaching, and tranaktbg 
the Scriptures into Singhalese, also to the estaUishm^t of a 
ruUwe agency. Speaking of these native agents. Sir Emeraon 
Tennent says : — ^* The individual selected for this duty E^)endB 
his days amongst the villagers ; he is their adviser on all occa- 
sions, their companion in all pursuits ; he becomes tib^ umpire 
in differences, their friend in every emergency ; he gains tto 
confidence by his superior knowledge, and he retains their a£feo- 
tions by the discharge of all kindly and gentle offices. I have 
conversed with men of this class, whom I have sometoea 
eneountered in my journeys, and from no sources have I been 
able to glean the same accurate knowledge of the people and 
their customs, their social habits, and tibeir wanta Nor is 
there any agency, however energetic, to which we can look 
vdth equal coi^dence, not only for the extension of Christianity 
throughout the island^ but for the inculcation of those principles 
and an example of those morals and rules of conduct which win 
respect for religion even amongst those who are themselves slow 
to admit its influence and truth." 

The mission has been carried on with much vigour and 
success until the present day. The Committee, in their Beport 
for 1864-5, say : — 

" We are thankful to report an improvement in the spiritual 
condition of the societies in this district, which is greatly to be 
ascribed to the observance of discipline under trying drcuin- 
stances. For several years, the Buddhists have attacked 
Christianity in every way — by official denunciations, by public 
meetings, and by the press. Their arguments are based, partly 
on the supposed claims of their system, but chiefly on the views 
of sceptical writers in this country. It is a sign of the times 
that, in Buddhist temples, and at Buddhist festivals — ^far away 
in the villages of Ceylon — ^the opinions of an Anglican Bishop 
and an Oxford Professor should be exultingly adduced as hostile 
to Christianity." 



Trx lOLLOwnra suioca&t of mission xrwk is j^ven in the 
B^port for 1864-5 :^ 

<'3^ Svnghalesef or SatUh Ceylon DUtrici. — ^Number of 
stations, 18 ; chapels, 45 ; other preaching places, 27 ; 
missionaries and catechists, 30 ; local preachers, 32 ; paid 
iky teachers, 91 ; total number of scholani, 2,453 ; attCDdants 
on public worship^ 3,751. 

** The TcmUl, or North Ceylon District — Stations occupied, 5 ; 
ehapels, 31 ; missionaries and catechists, 12 ; local preachem, 
S6 ; day-school teachers, 40 ; total number of scholars, 1,062 ; 
attendants on public worship, 1,940." 



Ths OH^noH MiBSioNABT SociETT began its labours in 
181 8| when four missionaries — Messrs. Lambrick, Knight, 
Ward, and Mayor— -established three stations on the island; 
One at £[andy, the capital of the interior ; another at Nellore, 
near Jaffiiapatam j and a third at Baddagame, a village near 
OaUe. 

, ^^ It was four years after the arrival of the first Church of 
England missionary in Kandy," says Sir J. Emerson Tennent, 
^ before there was sufficient encouragement for t^e building of 
a school-house, even in the capital of the new Province, and 
that was attended, not by the children of the natives, but by 
Grangers and settlers, attracted by prospects of trade. Ten 
years had elapsed before any encouraging symptoms were 
manifosted; and even then, although some few schools had been 
opened in tiie villages around Kandy, the number of pupils was 
Imt small, and the slightest cause was sufficient to interrupt 
their attendance. 

<< In 1823 the number of schools was but five, and the 
number of pupils 127 ; but, so persevering were the mission- 
aries, and so progressive their success, that in 1839 the number 
of schools had been increased to thirteen, and the number of 
scholars to something close on fowr hv/ndred,^^ 

In 1830 an attempt was made to establish schools for 
females. At first very little was accomplished in this particolalr 
department <^ labour. At the close of 1838 the schpol was 
attended by only thirty pupils, and of these, only a few were 
Eandiana 

Speaking of this subject^ Mr. Selkirk says : — '^LeamiDg was 
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at 80 low an ebb amongst the females, and so uncommon, that, 
when one little girl went to a village sixteen miles from Eandj, 
the females of the place were so astonished to hear her read, 
that at first they came in crowds to listen to her." 

In 1824 the first Episcopal church that had ever beenbdlt 
in Ceylon for the exclusiye use of the Singhalese, was erected 
in Baddegame, and consecrated by Bishop Heber. Several 
schools were also established in this part of the country, and in 
a few years nearly three hundred scholars were collected. 

In 1823 schools were founded at Cotta, and by the dose of 
1828 as many as 297 children were under instruction. 

'^ In 1834 the number of pupils had increased to upwards of 
350, of whom one-sixth were girls ; and so sensibly did the 
people themselves begin to discern the value of female in- 
struction, that several schools for girls were opened in villages 
in the neighbourhood, to which the natives gave a willuig 
encouragement, and in which they were instructed, not only in 
elementary knowledge, but taught for the first time to sew, and 
make lace; with such other training and acquirements as were 
essential for the conduct of their ordinary domestic duties. 
So remarkable was the result of these several undertakings, 
that, within sixteen years firom the commencement of the 
mission, upwards of 900 boys were in daily attendance on the 
schools, and 400 girls ; — a total of 1,300 cluldreu throughout 
twenty-nine hamlets in the immediate vicinity of Cotta. 
In 1840 the numbers had increased to seventeen hundred 
pupils, and the schools to twenty-seven; and at the present 
time (1850), after the perseverance and toil of the missionaries 
for twenty-six years, their schools number seventy-one, and 
their scholars exceed two thousand^ of whom five hundred are 
females." 

In 1827 a Collegiate Institution was founded for the purpose 
of instructing native teachers, and training native mis- 
sionaries. 

" From that time to the present," says Sir J. Emerson 
Tennent, " the * Christian Institution ' of Cotta has maintained 
a career of usefcdness imsurpassed, and exhibited a success the 
most remarkable. Its pupils have been received from the 
remotest parts of the island, wherever the missionaries have 
established themselves. The Tamils of Jaffiia, the Singhalese 
of the low countiy, and the young Kandians from the hills, 
have all been congregated here, to collect their stores of truth 
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id enlightenment^ and return laden with intelligence, to 
mmnnicate their knowledge to their own countrymen." 
At the present time, the Society's operations extend over 
or districts — -viz., Colombo, Baddagame, Elandy, and Jafi&ia. 
I these districts there are twelve stations, superintended 
' three native clergymen, and 209 native lay teachers. The 
imber of native christians is 3,245, of whom 684 are 
minimicants. The number of schools is 122, and of 
dolars, 4,580. 

neral Summary of ResuUa at the Close of 1863, taken from 

Dr, MvMerCa Statistical Tables, 



Principal Stations . 


60 


Outstanding ditto . 


150 


Missionaries 


37 


Native ditto 


42 


Churches 


224 


Communicants 


3,859 


Native Christians . . . . 


15,276 


Schools of all kinds 


355 


Scholars 


15,036 



The country between India and China comprises a number 
extensive kingdoms, which have been at different periods 
ited and separated again from each other. The whole 
itrict may be divided into four ports:— 1st The British 
rritories ceded after the Burmese War in 1824 ; 2d. 
lc kingdom of Ava, or Burmah ; 3d. The kingdom of 
un; and 4tL The empire of Assam, or Cochin China, 
uprising Cambodia and Tonquin. 



BuRMAH. — The king of Ava, or Burmah, is a despotic 
rereign, and is regarded as the sole lord and proprietor 
life and property throughout his dominions. Among the 
ies by which the king of Burmah is known among his 
>jects, are these : — " The Sovereign of land and water ; " 
lie Lord of life and death ; " and whenever anything 
onging to him is mentioned, the epithet ^'golden" is 
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attached to it, as : — '< It has reached the golden ears ; " a penoa 
" has advanced to the golden feet" 

The oommimily is divided into eight classes: — vk, the 
royal familj) officers of state^ priesta^ rich mai, laboaren^ 
slaves, lepers, and executioners. 

The religion of the Burmese is Buddhism, "which is tiiw 
described by Mr. Malcolm, in his ''Travels in Burmah":'-^ 

'^ Buddhism is probably at this time, and has been for many 
centuries, the most prevalent form of religion upon buQl 
Half the population of China, Lao, Cochin China, and Ceylon; 
all that of Cambodia, Siam, Burmah, Thibet, Tartary, Loodioo^ 
and a great part of Japan, and most of the other iEdandsof 
Southern Asia, are of this £edtL Boodh, or Buddha, is a general 
term for divinity^ and not the name of any particular god, tx 
idoL The followei^ of this £sdse religion assert that there have 
been successively four Bdodhs in the world, and that one more 
is yet to come. The ond worshipped at present in Burmah is 
called Gaudhma, or Gaudama: They say he was bom into this 
world at a date answering to the year 626 B.a He had pre- 
viously lived in four hundred millions of worlds, and passed 
through innumerable conditiolis in each ; and in this world, he 
had been almost eVery s6rt of fly, "Worm, fowl, fish, and animal, 
and had passed through nearly every grade and condition 
of human life. Having, they say, in the course of these 
gradations, acquired immense merit, he at length was bom son 
of a king of Magadeh (now called Behar) in Hmdostan. When 
grown up, his height was nine cubits ; his ears were so beauti- 
fully long, they could hang upon his shoulders ; his hands 
reached to his knees; his fingers were of equal length; and 
with his tongue he could touch the end of his nose ; all which, 
they affirm, were certain proofs of his divinity ! When in this 
state, his mind was enlarged, so that he remembered his former 
condition and existences ; and of these, he rehearsed many to 
his followers. Five hundred and fifty of these narratives have 
been preserved, and they form a very considerable portion of 
their 'Bedagat,' or sacred books. One relates his life and 
adventures as a deer, another as a monkey, elephant, fowl, dea 
These legends are a fruitful source of design for Burmaa 
paintings, and do but bring out into visible absurdity the 
system they would illustrate. He became Boodh at thirty- 
five, and remained so forty-five years longer ; at the end o£ 
which time, having performed all sorts of meritorioua adie^ 
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and promnlgiated many excellent laws &r and wide, he obtained 
nic-hom — that is, entered into annihilation, 

'' At the death of Gaudama, he ordered that, besides 
ebeying his laws, his relics and images shoidd be worshipped, 
and pagodas built to his memory, tOl the next Buddha should 
appear. The laws and sayings of Graudama were reduced to 
writings in Oeylon, 450 years after his death, in the P&li 
language, which is a corruption of the Sanscrit^ and continues 
still liie sacred language of the Burmans." 

The ntunber of priests in Burmah is very great : about one 
to -ef^ery thirty inhabitants. The Burmese have no Sabbath, 
but have four worship-days in every lunar month. No one 
approftdies ihe pagodas without presenting an offering, though 
it be Imt a flower or a sprig plucked £rom a bush. 

MissiONABT EFFOims IN BuRMAH. — The first Protestant 
aiiBsionaTies who visited Burmah were Messrs. Chater and 
Oarey, who went there jfrom Serampore in 1807. Little 
was accomplished by these men, beyond making some slight 
progress in the language, and translating six chapters of the 
Go(^)el of St. Matthew. 

In 1813 Mr. and Mrs. Judson (American missionaries) 
amved at Bangoon, and commenced the establishment of a 
fikission. Their work is thus described by the author of the 
" Missionary Guide*book : " — 

" They laboured many years to make themselves acquainted 
with the difficult language of the coimtry, without the aid of 
either grammar, dictionary, or interpreter ; and their hardships 
and difficulties were considerably increased by the extortionate 
character of the Burmans, who tried to cheat them on every 
eocafidon. Their, health several times declined so much, that 
they were obliged to leave Burmah for change of air and climate, 
and encou])tered dangers and distresses by sea and by land. In 
1819 Mr. Judson opened a place of worship, and began preach- 
ing in the Burman language to a small native audience, having 
previously translated St Matthew's Gospel, and some of the 
Epistles, and written a summary of christian doctrine and 
piactioe, a Catechism, a Grammar, and a Dictionary in Burman. 
His effbrts in preaching the Gospel were blessed in June, 1819, 
by iJie conversion of a Burman ; and, in the course of the next 
two years, this little Church numbered thirteen sincere native 
christians, who, throughout their lives, all continued firm to the 
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faith of Jesus, and in many instances adorned the doctrine of 
their Saviour ; one of them, a poor fisherman, named Monng 
Ing, continued with Mrs. Judson through all her sufferings in. 
the time of the war. Among the converts were two femalea^ 
who died rejoicing in their Saviour soon after the conclusion of 
the peace in 1828. Mrs. Judson took great pains with ihe 
Burman women who could be prevailed upon to attend her in- 
structions, and had commenced a female school, when the war 
commenced. In 1816, the Serampore Mission had sent out a 
printing-press as a present to the American missionaries, who 
were also at this time joined by Mr. and Mrs. Hough, anfl^ 
shortly after, by Mr. and Mrs. Wada 

'^ When the war took place, in 1824, the mission at Bangooa 
was of course broken up, and the converts were dispersed ; hn1> 
amidst all their persecutions and dangers, they adhered firmly to 
the trutL At the close of the war, as the Emperor of Bnnnah 
would not give his consent that any of his subjects should 
embrace Christianity, the missionaries removed from Bangoon, 
and established themselves at Amherst and Moulmein, in the 
territory newly ceded to Great Britain, where the converta 
would be less subject to persecution ; and Mrs. Judson opened 
a school for female orphans, and Mr. Judson another for boys. 
Many tracts had been translated into the Burman language At 
Moulmein, in 1828, thirty converts had been added to this little 
promising Church ; and, in 1830, seven assistants in the mis- 
rionaiy work were natives." 

The work thus so well begun has been from time to time 
extended. One of the most interesting missions of the Ame- 
ricans is that amongst the Karens — a people distinct from the 
Burmans, although living in their country. They live on the 
borders of Burmah, Siam, and China. They are thus described 
by an American missionary : — 

" They are a quiet, intelligent people, living by agriculture, 
and their government is patriarchal. They had no written 
language till Mr. Wade, the American missionary, formed an 
alphabet, and translated some tracts for their use. They have 
neither temples nor idols, and were without anything that 
could be dignified with the name of religion. They have a 
tradition of the fall of the first man by eating forbidden fruit, 
and that white men are to come and instruct them in the way 
of duty and happiness, — hence their readiness to receive the 
Gospel." 
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By the year 1836 the number of oonverts had so increased 
that there were as many as 248 Karen communicants, and four 
schools in Elaren villages. Since that year the success of the 
imssionarieB amongst these simple-minded people has been yery 
great. At the close of 1862 the American Baptist missions 
comprised 382 nctdve Chvrches, chiefly among the Karens. 

Tbe €k)spel has been earned to other countries around 
Burmah, and it has won fresh victories. The places at the 
present occupied are : — 

Tenaaserimy where there are about 8,000 native christians, 
and nearly 1,200 scholars. 

Pegti, occupied by four separate Societies, whose converts 
number over Jifty thof/ucmdy and their scholai's over four thou- 
sand seven himdred. 

Assamy where at present the work is one of ploughing and 
sowing. 

SicMn and Singapore^ where the plough has but just com- 
menced its work. 



Stmvmary of ResvMa at the close of 1863. 
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CHINA. 

The nation of China is the greatest in the world — 400,000,000 
8ouls, or about one-third of the human race. Their government 
also is the oldest. Its organized system, with an army, a 
Written language, historians, and other literati, dates back to a 
period bo remote as to be probably coeval with the immediate 
miccessors of Moses. 

The Emperor rules despotically, and arrogates to himself the 
most extravagant and presumptuous titles, by which he thinks 
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to iiispire his subjects with the greatest awe, saeh as ** Inter- 
preter of the Decrees of Heaven," "Imperial Sapreme^^' 
" Lord of Ten Thousand Isknds,'^ &c. The Emperor alone is 
high priest of the State religion, and sacrifices in person, at the 
€k)yemment temples, accompanied by his representatavea The 
Empress of China is considered by the Chinese to represent the 
earth, while the Emperor peraoniiies heaven. 
The religious wor^p of China is threefold : — - 

1. The State religion, to which the Emperor and all Ua 
nobles belong. This religion seems to have been invented bj 
the Chinese legislators for the purpose of controlling the minds 
of the peopla The number of objects which the people are 
commanded to adore is very great^ and embrace all bcancheB 
of natura 

A prominent feature in the State religion is the wcnship of 
the dead. The Emperor and the peasant alike bow down to 
the shades of their ancestors. 

The Chinese make their idols of clay, gilded over; tkj 
place them at one end of a large hall which forms part of thfiir 
temples. The number of temples and priests is very large. 

The State religion of China prescribes a tedious number of 
festivals during the year ; among these are, the Ploughing 
Festival, the Feast of the Birthday of the Gods of the City, the 
Feast of the Tombs of their Ancestors, and the Feast of Lan- 
terns ; besides numerous minor festivals. 

2. Taouismy which is so named from Taou, its founder, who 
was contemporary with Confucius. He inculcated on his fol- 
lowers a contempt for riches, honours, and worldly distinctions, 
and the subjugation of every passion that would interfere with 
personal tranquillity and self-enjoyment. Upon these doctrines 
have since been founded the most visionary and soul-degrading 
tenets, so that Taouism has become a religion of jugglery and 
cheating. The professors of Taouism also worship an innu- 
mei-able host of deities. 

3. Buddhism, — This has been described in the article on 
Ceylon. 

Jesuit Missions. 

The Jesuit missionary Ricci landed at Canton in 1583. 
" On his first landing," says Mr. T. W. M. Marshall, " be had 
assumed the habit of a Bonze, supposing, by a natural erroT) 
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ibtA msa who exemsed priestily functions, and professed an 
aaoetio life, would be reii^)ected by their own followers. But^ 
when be bad ascertained tbat no garb was less likely to attract 
the esteem of the Chinese, a happier inspiration led him to adopt 
that <^ the lUercUea^ which the members of his order ever after 
retained during their career in Chiiuu 'His first conyert seenjis 
to have been a poor outcast, whom he found dying by the road-> 
side ; but there was little promise, as yet^ of Uie day which 
only his ardent fidth and unfailing courage could haye ventijired 
to anticipate^ when nobles and princes were to become hia 
diadples, and even the supreme ruler of that wide empire was 
to acknowledge him as a friend, a companion, and a guide." 

Alter making himself acquainted with the C9unese language, 
he set out on a journey to Pekin. Some years elapsed ere he 
reached the imperial city, and twenty summers passed before he 
rei^ped the fruit of his toiL Now noblemen, statesmen, and 
ev^:i some of the imperial family, became his disciples. After a 
lilEe of ceaseless activity, he died in 1 61:0, having spent twenty- 
seven years in China. A Protestant writer, Mr. Gutzlafi^ when 
{^)eaking of him, says : — '^ He had only spent twenty-seven 
yeajTs in China, and during that time he had executed an 
lieiculean task. He was the first Catholic missionary who 
penetrated into the empire, and, when he died, there were more 
than three hundred churches in the different provinces. It will 
scarcely be credited that, at his death, there existed, in Keang- 
nan. province alone, thirty churches ; and there were few large 
oities where some christians might not be found." 

£iccL was succeeded by Adam Schaal, who, like his prede- 
cessor, laboured incessantly for the extension of the Church (^ 
Home, and, like him, seems to have had great infiuence with 
the emperor. 

Upon the death of the Emperor Chuntche, a fierce persecu- 
tion arose, and Schaal was loaded with chains and cast into 
prison. Being an old man of seventy-four, he sunk under the 
outrages he had received, and died in 1666. His successor, 
Father Yerbiest^ appears to have influenced the Emperor 
Gang-hi, and to have succeeded in laying the foundation of a 
church within the precincts of the imperial palace. 

Upon the death of Cang-hi, his successor, Yong-Tching, 
issued a decree of extermination against the religion of Jesus ; 
and " all the missionaries, without distinction, were driven from 
their churches ; more than three himdred churches were either 
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destroyed or oonyerted to pro£me usee ; and more than iihiee 
hundred thousand christians were abandoned to the fury of tbe 
heathen." From that time to the present, there appears to 
have been a violent persecution raging in China, so that *'it 
was only by the loss of all eaiiihly goods, and often at the cost 
of life itBeUf that a Chinese could embrace the religion of the 
cross." Persecution, however, bore its usual fruit; and, in 
spite of tortures and death, many thousands of the people 
openly professed the Boman Catholic faitL Mr. Marshall, in 
hiT" Christiaa Misoona," thua sums up the pastTndFLit 
successes of his Church: — "In 1805, after more than forty 
years of abandonment^ Sir George Staunton estimated tlie 
christians of China proper at two hundred thousand. In 1840, 
Commodore Read reported that ' there are not less than five 
himdred and eighty-three thousand Catholic converts at this 
time. In 1859, there were five hundred and thirty thouaand 
in Cochin China alone, besides forty thousand in the city of 
Pekin, eighty thousand in the diocese of Nankin, one hundred 
thousand in the province of Su-tchuen, sixty thousand in tlie 
district of Shang-hae, forty thousand in the diocese of Fukien, 
sixteen thousand in Corea, ten thousand in Mongolia, nine 
thousand in Thibet, about the same number in Mantchooria, 
and many in Tartary, amounting probably, in the aggregate, to 
more than a million ; and the increase of pastors, in spite of 
incessant mai*tyrdoms, has kept pace with that of the disdplea 
In 1859, there were Jlfty-ane bishops, and six h/wnd/red and 
twenty-four European and native priests, the latter numbering 
four hundred and twenty-eight. Thei*e were also eighkm 
ecclesiastical colleges" 

Such, then, have been the labours and successes of the 
Jesuit missionaries. May the liberality of the catholic laity, 
in supplying the means, and the self-denial and devotion of the 
men who have thus willingly offered themselves to the work, 
quicken the Protestant christians to a sense of their duty and 
privilege ; and may the day speedily arrive when both men and 
money shall be offered to the Lorc^ and the millions of China 
hear the simple Gospel of Christ ! 

Protestant Missions. 

The attention of the Protestant Churches was first drawn to 
the spiritual wants of the Chinese in 1806. In that year the 
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London MiflBioiiarj Society detennined to commence a mission 
in China ; and, in the following year, the committee sent out 
Mr. Morrison a» their first missionary^ Mr. Morrison laboured 
with unwearied diligence and perseverance in acquiring the 
Chinese langni^ ; and, afker fifteen years of intense application, 
he ocmipleted the translation of the Scriptures into Chinese. In 
addition to the work of translation, Mr. Morrison preached 
rc^nlariy in English and Chinese, either at Canton or Macao, 
Wt very littie progress was made in evangelizing the people. 

In 1830, the American Board of Missions sent two mis- 
aionaries to Canton. In 1832, one of iheae published the 
following statement of what had been done up to that time by 
the Protestant Churches :-^ 

** * Twenty-five yeiEu:^ have elapsed since the first Protestant 
misBioDaiy arrived in China (in 1807) alone, and in the midst 
of perfect strangers, with but few friends, and with many foes. 
The Chinese lai^ruage was then thought almost insurmountable, 
from its peculiar difficulties, but these difficulties have been 
overooma Dictionaries, grammars, vocabularies, and transla- 
iioDfl have been penned and printed. Chinese scholars, both in 
England and China, have increased. The Boly Scriptures, by 
MorriBon and Milne, together with the Book of Common 
Prayer, and numerous tracts, have been translated, printed, 
and published in the Chinese language ; and now missionaries 
£rom other nations have come to aid in their distribution and 
explanation.' There are also native Chinese who preach the 
Gospel and teach from house to house. Ten Chinese have been 
baptized, and only ten ; but they are a firm and devoted little 
flock. The establishment of English presses in China arose out 
of the Protestant mission. The East India Company's press, 
to print Dr. Morrison's dictionary, was the first, and now both 
English and Americans endeavour, by the press, to di^aw atten- 
tion to China, and give information concerning it and the 
surrounding nationa The London Missionary Society's Chinese 
press, at the Anglo-Chinese College at Malacca, or Singapore, 
and Mr. Medhurst's press at Java, have sent forth millions of 
pages, containing the truths of the everlasting Gospel ; and the 
Chinese Institution at Malacca, belonging to the London Mis- 
sionary Society, has given a christian education to numbers of 
Chinese youths. About ten years after the Protestant mission 
was established in China (viz., 1817), a chaplain for the British 

A A 
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^Etctory at Canton was sent out by the Episcopal Chiirclim 
England ; and, in 1827, a seaman's chaplain was sent out by 
the American Seamen's Friend Society ; Dr. Morrison hoisted 
the first British flag for public worship on the Chinese waters 
in 1822 ; Mr. A heel, an American missionary of the Dutck 
Reformed Church, officiated in 1830, and, afterwards, Eev. K 
Stevens, from Connecticut. The 'Indo-Chinese Gleaner,' at 
Malacca, the Canton newspapers, and the ' Chinese Kepositoiy' 
(a valuable work), have all risen up since our mission com- 
menced. Missionary voyages have been performed (three by 
that indefatigable man, Mr. Gutzlafi^ of the Netherlands Mis- 
sionary Society), and Chinese sought out at numerous places 
under European control, as well as in Siam, the Loochoo 
Islands, Corea, and along the coasts of China itself as &r as 
the walls of Pekin. Some tracts have reached and been read 
by the Emperor himself Still, this is but the ' day of small 
things.' 'The harvest^ indeed, is great, but the labourers are 
few.' Preachers and teachers, and writers and printers in 
much larger numbers, are wanted to spread the kn'owledge of 
God" and our Saviour Jesus Christ among the Chinese-language 
nations." 

In 1836 the Church Missionary Society sent out a pioneer 
missionary to the confines of the empire, but China was not 
then open to the servants of the Lord. 

In 1843 a war with England was brought to a close ; the 
Chinese then consented to the opening of iive ports — Shanghae, 
Ningpo, Fuh-chau, Amoy, and Hongkong — ^to foreigners. 
Three of these ports were subsequently occupied by missionaries 
in connexion with this Society. 

In 1858 another war with China, conducted by the Anglo- 
French alliance, was brought to a close. By a treaty obtaLaed 
by Lord Elgin, conceding to foreigners of every class, and, by 
implication, for the Protestant missionaries also, the right of 
unlimited access into the interior of the country, the last 
barriers wliich interrupted our fi-ee intercourse with every part 
of China have been thrown down. Another third of the human 
race is thus presented to the compassion and the duty of the 
christian church. 

The agencies at present employed by the Protestant churches 
are thus given by Mr. Baldwin, of the American Board of 
Foreign Missions : — 
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A correspondent of " Christian Work " conaidera the number 
of miasionaries at present engaged in China to be one hwndred 
ind eleven. " Of the missionaries," he says, "about fifty-seven 
we from America, nine are from Germany, and forty-five are 
Wna ]Snglaud, Ireland, and Scotland. There are boarding- 
■chools for the training of youths, male or female, in the doc- 
Tines of the christian religion, at Canton, Fuh-ohau, Niugpo, 
md Shanghae, and day-schools at most, if not all, the ports 
kocupied by mJHHionaries. It would be safe to estimate that 
jiere are over 100 native chriatiana employed at the difierent 
Ktrts as school teachers, or preachers, exhorters, colporteura, dca, 
tnd about 1 00 chapels, more or less, where the Gospel is preached 
ij the foreign missionary or his native helper." 
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CHAPTER Xra. 

MISSIONS m THE SOFTH SEAS. 
Fabt L 

VSW ZSALA2n>^ XSMNSaU, FIJI, AND TBJESDLY ISLAJEVDB. 

Sew Zealand — ^The people and their rdiigion — Missionaxy laboiure amongst 
the natiTet— Mr. Manden and his work— The trials and suocesses of 
^ Mieeian i the baneful eflbets of warj the trtomphs of the Qospel 
-*-^rhe present state of the Mission— Summary of the bperations of the 
Church of England and Wesleyan Missions. — ^The Melanesian Mission 
— The Penrhyn and Savage Isles — The introduction of the Gospel 
into Moniiki and TongareTa — Savage Island and its people — Present 
state of the Biission. The Samoan G-roup, or Navigaton* Islands — 
Introduotioo of the Gospel by native teachers — Teetimonj of Captain 
Erskine to the good effect of Christianitj in these islands — Present 
•tate of the Mission. The Fiji Islands — Character of the Pijians — 
Mr. Hunt* s account of a cannibal feast — The religion of the Fijians — 
Q^ first missionaries to Fiji, and their work — ^The occupation of all 
the islands in the group, and the success of the Goroel — ^Pieient state 
of the Wesl^an Missions. The Friendly Islands — The vojage of the 
ship Duff — The pioneers of the London Missionair Society, and their 
work— Trials of the first missionaries in the Frienmj Islands — Success 
of the Gospel in Tongabatu, Hihifb, and Lefuga — Conversion of the 
king of Tongabatu, and the establishment of a constitutional govern- 
meat — Present state of the Mission. 



NEW ZEALAND. 



'1B8T. Thb Pboflb, and theib RsuGiOK. — The naiaves of 
lew Zealand belong to the Malay family, and exhibit^ in theip 
ataral condition, the finest specimens of a savage race. When 
rat viaited by the missionaries, they were the most ferocious 
^nnibals in ike world. They were, however, found to be a 
oble-minded people, possessing many qualities superior to most 
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nTige natkiiis, dioviii^ oonsidenUe finretlioaght and -vigour of 
mind. Hmt were abo hospitdUe^ fiuk, and geiier0ii& 

llicT were dhided into tribes, esdi under its own head or 
chief^ and its m e i nliera were bound together by a sort of 
rlanwkli attadiment. Th^ poaBesBed among themselves no sort 
c£ govenmient whatever, farther than each chief controlled the 
difierent membeis of his own fiunily. 

The onlr way of settlii^ ^spnte^ or adjusting any grier- 
anoesy was by the chib and spear, and hence they were con- 
stantly at war with each oUier. To this was added the 
barbanras i^aetioe of cannibalism. Retaliation was their onlj 
law, war thdr greatest ddi^t^ and feasting upon their enemies 
their savage amosonent. Some writers assert that the New 
Zealandera wonhip no id<^ " If they pay adoration to anj 
object," says the late Rev. Samnel Marsden, ^^ it is to the 
heads of their deceased diiefi^ ^m* they seem to think that dei^ 
always resides in the head." Others say that they do worship 
one sapreme bein^ whcnn they represent by a rude figure with 
one hand npon his month, and the other on the pit of the 
stomach, to signify that he is hnngry, and wonld be thankful 
for some <^Kering. The New Zealanders believe that the chiefs, 
after death, become deified, and that firom them all pnnishmentB 
for evil doing are sentw They alao believe in the immortality of 
the soul, and suppose that^ when a person dies, his soul goes 
either to a place in the sky called Rangi, or else to a place in 
the midst of the sea, called Reinga. In these places the soul 
holds the same ranJ: and dignity as it did while on earth. 
Neither of these places is a place of ptmishmentw The gods and 
the deified ancestors of the New Zealanders are supposed to 
communicate their wishes to men through a priesthood, who are 
chosen from the noblest fiunilies. The duty of the priest is to 
see that the laws of the tabu are strictly enforced ; to heal the 
sick, to attend the death ceremonies, and the birth of in&nts ; 
to tattoo people, and to instruct the children in the songs and 
traditions of the country. 

Every tribe has its sorcerer, whose office is hereditary— 
Others bequeathing to their sons certain incantations for calling 
up spirits, which, being transferred to the bodies of human 
beings, caused sickness and death, by feeding upon their vitalsL 
When a person is bewitched, the sorcerer csJls down from 
heaven a fearfiil curse : — " Thou shalt be held by the power of 
Runatunu, by the power of Kopare, and by the power ot 
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WliwhiotaTaDc; and thon shalt be brought forth and hung 
upon a tree to dry. Thou shalt have now a swelling in thy 
vitak. Oh, let my heart think of this." Superstition was a 
very powerful aid to the sorcerer. Thus, if an evil-doer was 
taken ill, or imagined himself ill, it flashed across his mind that 
be was cursed, and that a spirit was feeding upon his vitals. 
Such a person refused his food ; and, being berefb of all hope, 
he gradually pined away and died. 

The people live in the constant dread of the wrath of their 
gpds, whose anger they seek to avert by acts of self-mortiflcation 
and self-deniaL "I never met with one native," says Mr. 
Marsden, '* who did not consider Gkxl a vindictive Being, at all 
times ready to punish them for any ceremonial neglect, even 
with death. Hence they labour, by every mortification and 
self-denial, to avert His anger. They used to tell me that I 
might violate their taboos, eat in their hoiises, or dress my food 
on their fires ; that their gods would not pimish me, but that 
they would kill them for my crimes." 

Second. Missionary Labours amongst the People. — To 
the Rev. Samuel Marsden belongs the honour of first intro- 
ducing the €k)spel to New Zealand In his capacity as senior 
chaplain to the colony of New South Wales, he had been 
thrown in contact with some of the natives ; and, being struck 
with their general intelligence, he rightly judged that, if he 
could introduce among them* the arts of civilized life, he might 
Ofpen the way for the reception of the Grospel ; and, having been 
authorized by the Committee of the Church Missionary Society 
to act on their behalf he purchased a brig ; and in this vessel 
he made his first missionaiy voyage, from Port Jackson to the 
Bay of Islands, in December, 1814. He took with him three 
English settlers, competent to act as teachers. One of the 
number was a carpenter, the other two were agriculturists. In 
addition to these there were two sawyers, a blacksmith, a New 
South Wales settler, and eight New Zealanders, five of whom 
were chie&. 

The whole party was received with much kindness by the 
natives ; and, having selected a plot of ground on which to 
form a settlement, Mr. Marsden purchased it of the chief who 
owned it, and who signed a deed of transfer, by adding to it, 
as his signature, a minute copy of the lines tattooed on his 
faca 
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Having taken up their residenoe at Bangheehoo, in the Bay 
of Islands, which is on the north-east of the Northern Island, 
the settlers endeavoured to teach the natives some of the meM 
arts. In this, however, thej experienced much difficolly, on 
account of their fondness for a rambling life. After a time, 
some progress waa made, and many of ^e people conmieiioed 
cultivating their lands. 

The next step of the missionaries was the establishment of s 
school ; and, with a view to £aunlitate the instruction of the 
people, Mr. Kendall prepared a spelling-book, which was 
printed in New South Wales. He also collected materials for a 
grammar and vocabulary of the language, which were arranged 
and printed in England. 

In 1819, on the arrival of three fresh settlers, another station 
was commenced at Keri Keri (or Kiddee Kiddee), about twehe 
miles from the settlement at Bangheehoo. The chief recdved 
the party kindly, but was scmiewhat disappointed when lie 
found that there was not a smith allotted to himu Gradually, 
though surely, the little band of pioneers worked ; and, while 
they met with many discouragements, yet the prospects of the 
mission brightened, until the year 1821, when some ev^ti 
occurred which cast a cloud upon it. In that year the chi^ 
Hongi and Whykato, who had accompanied Mr. Kendall on a 
visit tc^ England, arrived again in New Zealand. Although they 
had been very kindly received, and had many valuable presents 
given them, they were displeased because firearms and gun- 
powder were not included in these. On their arrival at Port 
Jackson they exchanged their presents for arms and ammuni- 
tion. They attributed their not getting these in England to the 
missionaries, whom they supposed had not written letters in 
their favour. On their return to their own districts they kept 
away from the mission stations for some time, and, when they 
did visit them, they were loud in Hieir complaints as to the 
way they had been treated in England. The native sawyers 
and others who were working on the mission grounds caught 
the spirit of their chiefs, and refused to work unless they were 
paid either in muskets or money. 

The treatment which the missionaries now received was 
much changed : insolence and contempt were heaped upod them, 
and they were constantly subject to much injury. To these diffi- 
culties was added that of war between the natives themselves 
On one occasion the chief Hongi attacked a party of his 
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eoantrymen in a neighbourmg part, and is laid to hare slain 
1,000 of the enemy, and that 300 were roasted and eaten hy 
ti^ victorioxis army before they left the field. From time to 
time many similar soenes were witnessed by the mis8ionarie& 
Dam>g tl^ ptevalenoe of these wan the pro^ of the musiou 
was oiMudderably retarded, and it was not until the year 1825, 
tft» eleven years of labonr, that the first conyersicms to 
Christianity took placa In that year several natives were 
iMiptized. Among the number thus gathered into the fold of 
CQuist was a chief^ whose consistent life and happy death 
testified to the transforming power of the Gk)speL 

In 1836 all the stations in the south part of the island were 

k^t for a considerable time in a stote of great alarm on 

aeoount of the wars between the yarioua tribes, which had been 

oeoasioned by the murder of one of the chiefia. This roused 

all the ferocity of the savage, and the most harrowing sights 

were witnessed in the neighbourhood of the mission premises. 

Keferring to them^ Mr. Maunsell says : — " Dead to all feeling, 

the victors, holdis^ by the hair, shook in our view the heads of 

their vanquished foes, directed our eyes to the bones and 

hands which they were carrying in bundles on their backs, and 

offered us for food the flesh, the presence of which the 

abominable stench from their backs disclosed. Worn out 

with disgust, I returned to the settlement. , But there similar 

scenes presented themselves, and a boy not sixteen years of 

age stuck up within two yards of our fencing a shrivelled 

human heart" During this war one of the mission stations was 

burnt down, and several others plundered. 

Now, however, a little light dawned upon the mission. Some 
of the natives manifested a desire for instruction, and the 
means of grace were attended. In some cases there was a 
decided improvement in the outward conduct of the people; 
many gave up their superstitions, and placed themselves under 
the instruction of the missionaries. In 1838 the number of 
natives under the care of the missionaries exceeded 2,000. 
In this year the New Testament was translated into the 
language of the natives, and an edition of 5,000 copies printed. 
These were very soon distributed, and subsequently another 
edition of 20,000 was sent out. But neither did these suffice ; 
and, very shortly afterwards, another edition of 20,000 was 
placed at the disposal of the missionaries. The Old Testament 
was afterwards printed^ also the Book of Common Prayer. 
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School-books and a Grammar of the New Zealand language "were 
published, and then a Dictionary. 

As might be expected, the seed thus sown produced aa 
abundant harvest. In a few years the knowledge of reading 
and the profession of Christianity spread among all classes of tl^ 
natives ; both old and young manifested a great desire to be in- 
structed, and, as a consequence, very many joined the missicm 
settlements. 

In 1839 New Zealand was declared to be British territoiy. 
This subsequently led to a collision between the natives and 
the English soldiers — ^in flEtct, to a series of wars, which from 
time to time have caused much suffering, and well nigh put an 
end to the work of missionaries altogether. Yet^ notwithstandr 
ing the unsettled state of the country, the progress of the 
mission was satisfactory, as will be seen by the following 
summary of the number of communicants in the eastem district 
for the ten years between 1840-9 : — 

In 1840 they amounted to - - 29 

„ 1841 „ - - 133 

„ 1842 „ - - 461 

„ 1843 „ - - 675 

„ 1844 „ - - 946 






1845 „ - - 1,484 

1846 • „ - - 1,668 

1847 „ - - 1,960 

1848 „ - - 2,054 

1849 „ - - 2,893 



In the district of Otaki similar success attended the labours 
of the missionaries. In 1843 as many as 4,000 natives met 
together for daily prayer. 

When Archdeacon W. Williams returned to England in 
1844, the principal chief of that part of the island, Tameham 
Te Raupa/rahay accompanied him, and, at the Anniversary 
Meeting of the Society, thus addressed the people : — " You are 
all my friends. You are all my friends in Christ. My love is 
great to you, for we are brethren. Oh ! my joy is so great to 
see you who sent the Word of God to my country, then lying in 
darkness and superstition. I love you so much that I bave 
forgotten my love to my relatives through my great love to 
you. 

'^ I have come all the way over the great sea to see this land 
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of light and knowledge. I have lefb my home to come and see 
the ministers of the church, the friends of- New Zealand, and 
all the different things in this country. Oh, give to the 
ministers of the church some money to send the (Gospel to my 
own land, and to all countries in darkness. 

*' I am glad to see you all assembled here ; and, when I go 
back, I will tell my tribe that I have seen and spoken at tMs 
your great meeting." 

In the same year, a remarkable instance of the softening in- 
fluence of religion was seen in the case of a christian chief : — 

^' A heathen chief, Kipa, had made an unjust demand upon 
N'oa and his brother, two christian chiefs; and the heathen 
chief marched out with his companions to enforce his claims by 
arms. Charles Davin, the missionary, came upon them as the 
battle on the heathen side was just set in array. The christian 
party were a hundred strong, and were in their pa at prayer, 
praying for their enemies, and with a white flag flying over 
their heads to witness their desire for peace. The heathens, 
only twenty in number, with their bodies naked, and their 
&toes x)ainted red, were listening to the words of their chief, 
who urged them on to vengeance and blood. This done, they 
rushed forward to the christian pa, dancing their war dance, 
yelling frightfully, and defying the christian band. A christian 
[^hief walked coolly up and down in front of the pa, warning 
the heathens that they were acting against the Word of God, 
declaring that he and his party had no fear except that of 
transgressing a Divine command, when one of Ripa's men, 
striking at the fence with his hatchet^ cut the christian chie^ 
Noa, on the head. Blood instantly flowed, but Noa, unmoved, 
bxunediately strove to staunch and conceal the wound from his 
own friends; some, however, saw the blood trickling down. 
Instantly there was a rush from the pa ; every musket was up, 
Bipa and his twenty followers woidd have been annihilated by 
the superior christian band, when Noa, the christian chief, 
sprung forward, and, throwing himself so as to cover Ripa 
from his own men, exclaimed, *If you kill Kipa, I will 
die with him.' The heathens were amazed and subdued. Peace 
was now made between the parties, and great rejoicing among 
them alL'' 

In 1842 the first bishop of New Zealand was appointed, and 
such had been the progress of the mission that his lordship. 
when describing the state of the people, says, — " We see here a 
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wbole nation of pagans oonveited to the fidth. A few ^u&M 
men, by the power of tlie spirit of Qod, have been the instro* 
ment of adding another christian peQf>le to the ieatnij of God. 
Young men and maid«is, old men and children, all with od» 
heart and one voice praising God; all <^eruig npdsiljiheir 
morning and evening prayers ; aU searching the BoriptmeB to 
find the way of eternal life ; aU vahiing the word of God above 
every other gift; all, in a greater or less degree^ bringing fartk 
and visibly displaying in their outward lives some friuts of l2ie 
influences of the Spirit Where will you find tiiron^ the 
diristian world more signal manifestations of the pinsenfle of 
that spirit^ or more living evidences of the kingdom of 
Christ?" 

There is ground, then, for much thankfdlness in what has 
been accomplished. By the aid of missions wars are of hr ]m 
occurrence than formerly; and when a conflict does take phoe, 
it is not attended with those cruel barbarisms which chano- 
terized those of former days. 

If it should be said that the Maori wars which have oocoired 
at times prove that after all the work of Christianity h«s not 
really been successful, then it may be asdced. Does the esppeel to 
arms for the purpose of redressing wrong, either real or sup- 
posed, unchristianize a people I Was not the clash of the sword 
once a common sound in the Waldensian Valleys 1 And doea 
any one question the sincerity of the religion of that persecuted 
people? 

In proof of the success of the New 2iealand mission, we say 
look at what the natives of that country once were — a people 
renowned for their ignorance and cannibalism, now in a great 
measure influenced by the spirit of christian love. A few years 
ago a missionary, speaking of a part of his parish, says, — "A 
large portion of the district is worked entirely by native pastors, 
and it is no longer an experiment whether this pinciple will 
answer. It is so acceptable to the natives, that they are anxious 
to have the number of their pastors increased, and are willing 
to contribute to their support The sum already raised amounts 
to seven hundred amd fifty pownds, and is still going on, though 
to effect this they have exercised mudi self-denial, and have 
left but a small portion of the proceeds of their wheat for the 
purchase of clothes. On my way to Auckland last May I found 
the natives assembled in large numbers in Hick's Bay on 
occasion of the opening of a new church. On my return to 
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Bl<d:'s Bay^ as oar yessel laj at anchor, the native minister 
brought on board a bag containing 252 sovereigns, which had 
been collected on that occasion for the endowment of a 
biahoptiei" In view of such things as these we maj well 
Mkj, " What hath Gkxi wrought 9 " 

At the dose of the year 1863 the Church Miasionaiy Society's 
operations in New Zealand extended over three districts of the 
North Isiand, viz r-^ 

The Northern district^ comprising the diocese of New Zealand. 
In Hub (£strict tiiere are ten etcUions* Bay of Islands, Paihia, 
Waimati, Hanraki, Kaitaia» Waikato, Otarwhas, Taupiri, 
Auckland, and Taupo. 

The Mastem district, comprising the diocese of Waiaptu In 
this dii^^ct there are six HcUiane, Tauxanga, Maketu, Ro- 
torua, Turanga, East Cape, and Wairoa. 

The Western district^ comprising the diocese of Wellington. 
In this district there are Jhe etoHone, Wanganui, Otaki, 
Heretaunga, Papawai, and I^pirikL 

These twenty-one stations were superintended by ten native 
clergymen, in addition to a large staff of European ministers 
and 499 native lay-agents. The number of communicants was 
nearly 5,500. The number of native christians is not given in 
the Society's report, nor is there any return as to the number 
of schools or scholars; but as there are day-schools in almost 
eveiy village the number must be very considerable. 

In the year 1822 the Wesleyan Missionary Society com- 
menced its work on the North-Western coast of the island. 
The histoiy of this mission is but a repetiti(m of what has been 
given above; and if written would present a series of faithful 
labours — of sufferings and trials, of hopes and fears, and of 
nlidmate success. 

The following account of the Society's operations is taken 
frem the Annual Beport for 1864-66: — ^Districts occupied, 
Auckland and Wellington; chapels and other preaching places, 
203; ordained missionaries, 30; local preachers, 179; church 
members, 1,978 ; Sabbath schools, 87 ; Sabbath-school children, 
3,352; day-schools, 21 ; day scholars, 1,331; attendants upon 
public worship, 13,622. 

During the year 1865 the progress of the New Zealand 
missions has been considerably retarded in consequence of the 
outbreak of war and the rise of a fanatical superstition. 
Speaking of the present state of the mission, the committee 
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of the Church Missioiiary Society, in the report for 1864-66, 
say: — 

"The history of the New Zealand mismon is dark and 
melancholy in the main, and relieved only by few and partaal 
rays of comfort. During the year conflicts between the iDSur- 
gent natives and the Queen's troops took place at Taaranga. 
This had long been a missionary station, at which Archdeacon 
Brown resided. It is now turned into a military encampment^ 
and the head-quarters of the British army. Two severe battiles 
were fought^ in one of which the natives prevailed; in the 
second they were worsted, and the greater part of those who 
had fought afterwards laid down their arms, and submitted to 
the Queen's authority. The Governor, Sir G. Grey, in accept- 
ing their submission, paid this tribute of respect to the way in 
which they had behaved : — * It is right in some manner to mark 
our sense of the honourable manner in which you have con- 
ducted hostilities, neither robbing nor murdering, but respecting 
the wounded' A promise was therefore given that not mow 
than one-fourth of their land should be confiscated, and tbat 
they should be supplied with seed for re-sowing their &rmSi 
Other testimonies might be given of still higher merit in 
individuals. When the colonel of a regiment lay dangerously 
wounded within a hostile pa, a native chief left the pa to fetch 
the dying officer some water. While thus engaged, he was 
mortally wounded, and the colonel and the chief died on the 
following day. Archdeacon Brown had the melancholy duty of 
attending the wounded and dying of both parties, and two large 
graves were dug in the mission cemetery, in one of which the 
British soldiers, in the other the Maoris, lie inteiTed. 

" In the history of the church of Christ it has often occurred 
in times of excitement that strong delusions have partially 
affected the public mind. So it has been in New Zealand. A 
new superstition, under a fanatical leader, has suddenly spread 
itself over a portion of the natives, and driven them into the 
wildest excesses of cruelty and immorality. Since this report 
was presented to the annual meeting, while passing through 
the press, the terrible news has arrived that these fanatics have 
penetrated to the East Coast, that several of the mission stations 
have been infected by the infatuation; that the missionary 
Volkner has been murdered by them in cold blood at Opotiki; 
and that the bishop of Waiapu has been compelled to remove 
from Turanga, in consequence of threats to take away his life 
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also. The fuller redtal of these events will belong to a future 
report : at present the committee can only say that they are 
'perplexed, but not in despair.' The present report will bear 
ample testimony to the fact that the power of Christianity has 
hitherto restrained the natives from savage temptations, and 
has, in many tribes, bound them in loyalty to the British 
down. The outbreak of fanaticism has, for a time, infatuated 
those who are under its influence. But the power of Satan is 
limited in extent and duration ; and the committee trust that^ 
through the mercy of God, the infatuation which has seized 
upon the minds of the New Zealanders may be speedily dis- 
pelled, and that His blessed Gospel may be again vindicated as 
*the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.' " 
An^deacon Maunsell, writing from the Waikato district, 
thus refers to the new superstition :— 

"The Maori is now undergoing a great shaking. The old 
daysy when nearly all in the settlement attended service, are 
{lassing away, and our numbers in the congregations are 
b^inning to assume the same proportions to the non-attendants 
l8 in European communities. Those who have been engaged in 
Sghting do not seem to have been either humbled or improved 
yy their losses. On the contrary, they seem, more than the 
-est, disinclined to Christianity, and are largely adopting a new 
niperstition, in which they eject Christ, acknowledge a supreme 
!^}od, and make the angel Gabriel play an important part 
rhey call themselves ' Pai Marire ' (kindly good), and believe 
'hsJj by their new faith they can master the English language, 
md prevail over the white man in battle. This is not the first 
dme that absurd superstitions have shown themselves since 
ihe introduction of the GospeL They have at different times 
tppeared, made a noise for a while, and then died away. I am 
rery thankfrd to report that my people are quite free from them 
ind from Popery, and that they seem as regular as ever in their 
attendance on the means of grace. Last Sunday I visited the 
escaped prisoners, 200 in number ; they are at Mahurangi, 
bwenty-four miles by land north of Aucldand. About sixty of 
bhem attended my evening service, and afterwards vigorously 
skttacked both the bishop and me because of our having visited 
gmd preached to the soldiers, and because of an expression of 
mine to them after their defeat^ which they interpreted into a 
taunt. We parted, however, good friends. They are very 
quiet, give no trouble to the surrounding settlers, and talk of 
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going back, in the coarse of a few weeks, to Waikato. They 
liave one or two very worthy men amongst them, who regtJai^ 
conduct Diyine setrioe." 



Thb Melakxsiak Missioir. 

** Melanesia is the name given to the islands lying between 
New Zealand and New Guinea, in the south-west part of tb 
Pacific Ocean. The number of its islands has never been made 
out with certainty, but it is known to contain at least 300t 
They may be divided for our presait purpose into the heiKhj 
and the imhealthy islands. ThoBe which lie nearest to Nenr 
Zealand have a climate which is sufficdently oool to pennit of 
white men living in it all the year round. These islands ne 
supplied with European teachers by the London 'MiaaaaBij 
Society, the Presbyterians of Scotland and Nova Scotia, and 
the Fraich Roman Catholics. But the inhabitants of the 150^ 
or more, less healthy islands, lying in the north part of Meb 
nesia, are the objects of the Church of England MisEDon, d 
which we are going to speak to you. Mota, one of BbbU 
Islands, is the centre of Bishop Patteson^s work. 

^^ This mission was begun about fifteen years ago by tiM 
bishop of New Zealand, who sailed from his own island in t 
little schooner of not more than twenty-three tons' burden, and 
with no little danger to himself opened a communication with 
the natives of Melanesia. Bishop Selwyn continued to super 
intend the mission till the year 1861, when he gave it over to 
the care of his friend and fellow-labourer, the Bev. J. CI 
Patteson, who was consecrated in that year as the first nm- 
sionary bishop for Melanesia. 

^^ The Melanesian mission has had, from the beginning, many 
peculiar difficulties to contend with. In the first plaoe^ ti* 
islands under its charge are so numerous that it is impossibifl 
to find English teachers for all of them. 

" 2dly. Their climate is so hot and moist that no white ntfB 
can live upon them during the summer months. 

" 3dly. The natives are so rude and savage, so suspicions d 
strangers,' and so ready to turn their hand against every nitfr 
that the first landing among them is often attended with greit 
danger. 

" Lastly, there is this considerable difficulty, — ^that in alnw** 
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every island a different language is spoken ; so that to instruct 
ike natives of the 150 or 200 islands of Melanesia in their own 
tongues it will be necessary for the missionaries to learn 150 or 
more new languages, or at least dialects. 

''In order to meet these great difficulties, the Melanesian 
mission has to be carried on upon a very different plan from 
that which is usual elsewhere. 

'' The head-quarters of the mission are fixed in New Zealand. 
There the bishop and his assistants spend the summer months 
*^we shall see presently how they are employed there) — ^but, 
ts soon as the winter sets in, they sail for Melanesia in their 
alisaion schooner, the Southern Cross — ^not the same little 
tohooner in which the bishop of New Zealand made his first 
voyage among the islands, but a larger and more suitable one, 
that has lately been sent out to them. 

" It is about a three weeks' voyage from New Zealand to the 
firat place they have to touch at in Melanesia. This is the 
island named Mota, in which the bishop and his party are well 
known, and here he leaves some of his assistants to open a 
"winter school, while he himself continues his voyage, sails from 
island to island, and holds as much communication with the 
people as their conduct and his knowledge of their language 
permit. The first year he touches at a new island he is not 
dten able to do more than exchange presents with the men who 
swim out from shore, and surround the mission boat. The 
second year, perhaps, he ventures to land, but, as he generally 
-finds himself immediately surrounded by a crowd of men, armed 
-with bows and poisoned arrows, he does not venture to remain 
more than a few minutes upon the beach. The third year he is 
l)etter known and better received ; and now, perhaps, he succeeds 
in his desire, which is, to persuade one or two of the most pro- 
mising boys to come away with him. These boys are carried off 
to the head-quarters of the mission, at St. Andrew's Collejge, 
New Zealand, where they spend the summer, teaching their 
language to the bishop, or some of his assistants, and learning 
many things themselves, which it is hoped they will hereafter 
be able to teach their own countiymen. They are taken back 
to their homes on the bishop's next voyage, but many of them 
"wiUingly return year after year to New Zealand. They are 
most of them quick and intelligent fellows, and the progi-ess 
they make, whiile they are under the bishop's care, is very 

B B 
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encouraging. When the school broke np last winter, it con- 
tained seven boys who had been baptized and confirmed, and 
there was not a single lad in it who had not gained some idea of 
the first principles of Christianity, nor one who could not botL 
read and write, although many of them had only been taught 
for a few months, before which time they had been roaming 
about naked in their native islands. But here is Bishop 
Patteson's own description of his schoolroom and scholars at St 
Andrew's : — 

" ^What do you expect to find? — ^wild-looking fellows, 
noisy and unruly I Well, it is true that they come of a wild 
race — that many of them are familiar with, and have been coiir 
cemed in, scenes that you would shudder to hear o£ But what 
do you see I Thirty young persons seated at four tables, of 
whom the youngest may be nine or ten years old, and the oldest 
perhaps four and twenty. Some are writing, some are answer- 
ing questions in arithmetic. If I buy eighty pounds' weight 
of yams for a hatchet, how many can I buy for seven hatchets t 
Four cocoa-nuts for three fish-hooks, how many for fifteen fish- 
hooks f <kc Others are spelling away, somewhat laboriously, at 
the first sheet ever written in their language. Well, seven 
months ago not an inhabitant of their island had ever worn a 
stitch of clothing, and that patient but rather rough-looking 
fellow can show many scars received in warfare, perhaps in 
capturing or defending his wives, of whom he has four. I hope 
you notice their teacher : he is a young man called Harper, 
from an island 400 miles to the south of the three different 
islands fi'om which his pupils come. He has learned to talk 
their language a little, and it is his little book which they are 
reading. I did little more than alter the mode of spelling and 
wiiting some of the extraordinary sounds which those fellows 
pronounce. 

" * You ask, who is that older-looking man, sitting with two 
lads and a young girl at that table 1 He is Wadrokal, our 
oldest scholar. This is the tenth year since the bishop of New 
Zealand first brought him from bis island, and he is teaching 
his little wife and two of his countrymen. 

" ' But come and see what this class is about. .... "Why, 
what's this "l "The Catechism." You have printed the name 
of the little book in English, so I can read that. Do vou 
mean that these hoys and young men are learning their 
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Catechism? .... They are some of them candidates for 
baptism, and we are well satisfied with their intelligence and 
earnestness. .... 

• " * And now let us walk up and down the beach while the 
stewards and cooks for the week get the tea ready. We tell off 
each week a certain number of the lads, who do the cooking 
work, cut the wood, fetch milk, &c. We take all our meals 
together, and you will see them taking their places and using 
their knives and forks as if they had used them all their lives. 
They are very fond of tea, especially with plenty of sugar in it. 
living in the land of sugar-canes, they are all fond of sweet 
things. They have bread and biscuit and potatoes with their 
tea at breakfast^ a good mess of soup in the middle of the day 
for dinner, and bread or rice and tea again in the evening. 
One of the boys, on his return to his native island, described the 
pleasures of St. Andrew's College to his friends by saying, " We 
have three regular meals a-day, and a bird that comes into the 
hall is never shot at." 

" * After tea we have prayers, before the evening school. 

" * You will feel that this is the time when the real nature of 
our work comes home to us. It is a blessed thing indeed to hear 
these children praying in the words of our own General Con- 
fession, island after island passing in thought before our minds, 
as we take up one language after another, and then gather all 
together in our own English prayer.' 

" And now let us say a few words about the progress the 
mission is making among the islands from which the St. 
Andrew's scholars are taken. We will instance the history of 
Mota, where the winter school is carried on. Seven years ago 
the bishop thought it better not to land there. He says : — 

" * We remained sitting in the boat, and exchanged presents 
only with men swimming about us. 

" * The next year two lads came away with us. . . . When 
we went back again, after spending the summer in New 
Zealand, I slept ashore, and queer stories they tell us now of 
what they thought of that wonderful stranger, the opinion at 
length prevailing that I was one Porisris, who had died at 
Mota, but who had now returned in another form to his own 
land. It was evident, they said, that it must be so, for this 
tmknown person went to the house which Porisris had occupied, 
and slept there, and it was consequently no less clear that every 
man when he died went to New Zealand, the country from 

B B 2 
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which Porisris had returned, and there passed through certain 
changes, till he reappeared in his own hmd. They have other 
ideas, thank God, on these matters now. 

" 'When we were making up our party in that year for 
New Zealand, many Mota scholars came with us. Then it was 
that we reduced the language to writing, printed elementary 
books, &c The next winter I passed with Mr. Dudley in the 
island No man as yet stirred about without his bows and 
arrows ; no man from one village, except under certain dream- 
stances, felt sure of being able to trust himself in any otha*. 
.... We could not obtain any boys from any other village 
of the island to come and live with us ; we had only a kind 
of desultory school daily at' the village where we livec^ and '^c 
went daily to different parts of the island, gathering small 
parties of people to what by courtesy was called school' 

" Afler speaking of the improvement that took place during 
the next two winters, the bishop adds : — 

" ^ The change on this island of Mota is so great that we cm- 
template it with a feeling hard to be described. The verse is 
perpetually in our minds, '^ Thine heart shall fear and be 
enlarged." Now men may walk where they please in Mota, 
and, unless there be some special quarrel between two or more 
villages, scarcely a bow or club is seen. There is no reluctance 
shown now in sending boys to the school at Alomak, the name 
of our station, and no fear is entertained of their being ill- 
treated by the people of the place. How different from our first 
winter there ! And in the neighbouring islands, which we visit 
each voyage, we find the most favourable feelings existing. 
Natives of them all have been with us, and the influence of our 
Mota scholars and of our short sojourn at Mota has extended 
itself on every side.' 

" But while Bishop Patteson and his fellow-labourers have 
had much to encourage them, they have not been without their 
heavy trials. During last year's voyage the bishop's boat was 
attacked just as it was moving off from the shore of an island 
named Santa Cruz ; the bishop himself escaped without injury, 
but three members of the mission were wounded by poisoned 
arrows. One of them, Mr. Pearce, recovered, but the other 
two, Edwin Nobbs and Fisher Young (both from Norfolk 
Island), lingered in great pain for a few days, and then died— 
the first martyrs of our Melanesian mission. We cannot sono^ 
for them, but we sorrow for their friends. 
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" Their death is not the only trial the bishop has had to bear. 
Fnfortunately the climate of New Zealand does not seem alto- 
gether suitable for Melanesian boys. The last three summers 
have been particularly imhealthy ; each year the scholars of St. 
Andrew's have been attacked by a severe epidemic (dysenteiy), 
and, in spite of very careful nursing, no less than twenty-two 
of them have died. 

" It has lately been proposed to remove the summer school, 
or part of it, from Kew Zealand to an island on the coast of 
Queensland, Australia, which is much warmer than New 
Zealand, and is likely to prove more healthy for Melanesian 
boys. It has also the advantage of being several hundred miles 
nearer to Melanesia, so that iSie bishop and his party will be 
able to make more frequent voyages to and fro. We may hope 
that, as they become better known to the islanders, the dangers 
of their mission will be somewhat lessened, and that they will 
obtain increased opportiuiities of scattering the seed of the 
Gk>spel among the * multitude of the isles.' * We thank God,' 
they are able to say already, ' that we do see in not a few places 
indications of the coming harvest ; and if we cannot see it else- 
where, we believe that it will come ; and so the work must go 
on, because it is the work of GUkL We know that even now 
'' the isles are waitmg for him.' 



» I » 



The Penbhtn Isles. 

About 600 miles nearly due north of the Hervey Group, 
between 8° and 10° south latitude, and 160° and 160° west 
longitude, lie the Penrhyn Isles. Only two islands have Chris- 
tian teachers residing on them, viz., Maniiki, and Tongareva. 

The way in which the Gospel was introduced into these 
islands illustrates in a very forcible manner the wonderful 
providence of God. It appears that, in 1849, a large party of 
]Mr«.nii1dfl.Ti natives left the island in their canoes for ^e purpose 
of visiting Hakaanga, an island about thirty miles from Maniiki 
Few of them, however, reached the destination. The greater 
number perished in a storm, while others who were beating 
about the open sea in their canoes were picked up by a whaling 
vessel, and carried to one of the islands of the Hervey Group. 

The island on which they were placed was an uninhabited 
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one, yet, at the time of their landing, one man had taken up 
his abode upon it, and was engaged in collecting cocoa-nuts. 
They were at once engaged by this man to work for him, and 
continued for some time thus employed. These circumstances 
were afterwards made known to the missionaries at Aitukki, 
who at once sent them food and clothes, and a native deacon to 
remain with them, until they could be removed in the mission- 
ship. 

They were ultimately landed at Aitutaki, and taken to tlie 
mission settlement. They were much amazed at what they saw 
and heard. The church, the school, the worship, the home, all 
were new to them, and they soon felt a desire that their 
countrymen should enjoy the same blessings as the Aituta- 
kians. 

They remained about a fortnight with the Aitutakian chris- 
tian, and then, with two native teachers, they were sent to 
their own land. This was in August^ 1849. 

After four days' sail, the island was found. The inhabitants 
were much surprised, and pleased to see their long-lost friends. 
On the morning following the arrival, a consultation was held 
with the chiefe as to the landing of the christian teachers. It 
was agreed that they should be allowed to instruct the people, 
and propagate their religion. 

The Aitutakians landed at once, and lost no time in com- 
mencing their work. Notwithstanding the fair promises given, 
they met with very rough treatment. Their property was 
stolen from them, and at times their lives seemed to be in 
imminent peril. They persevered, however, and at last great 
success attended their earnest labours, so that when some 
European missionaries visited the island, in 1 852, they found 
that the greater part of the young people could read, and many 
of them could write also. In addition to this, fifty adults came 
forward and proposed themselves for christian baptism. 

The other island, Tongareva, is about 140 miles N.E. of 
Maniiki, and has a population of about 1,300. The people 
were known to the neighbouring groups as a most fierce and 
warlike race. Notwithstanding this, when the circumstances 
of the island became known to the students of the MLssionary 
Institution at Rarotonga, a number of them volunteered to go 
to the desolate spot, and endeavour to convert them to Christi- 
anity. Accordingly, in March, 1854, three of their number 
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were appointed to the work, and, in company with two of the 
natives from Tongareva, they sailed in the mission-ship John 
Williams. 

The voyage was made in safety, and this new territory of 
idolatry invaded by the soldiers of the Cross. 

Savage IsLAin>j or, The Island of Nine. 

This island is situated in latitude 19° south, and longitude 
167° 37' west. It was discovered by Captain Cook in 1774, 
and named by him Savage Island on account of the extreme 
fierceness of the people. When referring to the character of 
the inhabitants, he says, "They run down upon us with the 
ferocity of wild boars." 

The Rev. W. G. Lawes, the first European missionary who 
had ever settled among them, when speaking of the former 
character of the people, says : — " Terrible indeed must they 
have looked, with their long hair held between their teeth, 
their eyes starting from their sockets, and their hands full of 
spears and clubs. The weapons with which they carried on 
their wars were, a club in one hand, a bundle of ten spears 
under their arm, and a bag of large stones round the neck. 
They were constantly at war among themselves. 

" Eormerly they were ruled by chiefe, but these have all long 
since been killed. The people were not satisfied with their 
governors, so they rebelled and killed them all. It is almost 
needless to say, none have aspired to the office since. 

" Suicide was veiy common. If a man was angry with him- 
self or his family, he would go direct to the sea and jump in* 
Hundreds perished in this way. 

" Infimticide was very prevalent. In times of famine, too, 
parents would take their children down to the sea, tie heavy 
stones to their feet, and throw them in." 

The first attempt to carry the Gospel to this people was made 
in 1830, when Mr. J. Williams called at the island, and hoped 
to locate two native teachers from the Samoan isles among this 
-wild race. In this, however, he was imsuccessful. Several 
inefiectual attempts were made. At length success attended 
the persevering efforts, and the christian teachers commenced 
their arduous work. 

Like the first great missionary, Paul, these Samoan evange- 
lists counted not their lives dear unto themselves; but, like 
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lum, tlieTboldh' freed tbe dangen wlddi beset them ; and, like 
bim, tlieT bad the unayf kmble mtisAitdaa of seeing tlie enemies 
of tbe liOfd ecoloimdedy and tmtb estobliahed in ^e land. 

That an entire and abiding change was wrou^t in the 
character of the peofple is evident from the following extracts 
taken from the Annnal Bepcrt of theLmdon Ifljssioiiaiy Society 
for 1804-5:— 

** The aooompanjing statistics wifl show joa the state of our 
Church. The small number of Church members upon whom 
we haTe been obl^ed to exercise disripKne is to as a caose of 
mndi gratitade to €Sod. 

** We have still a hurge mnnber of candidates. From the Ist 
April, 18^ to the same date in 1864^ I conyeraed individually 
with 764 candidates. They baye increased greatlj in know- 
ledge, and the difficulty of sdecting those fit fi>r Church fellow- 
ship has increased in like prc^Mnrtion. 

** In the wotk of trandation I have been enabled to make 
some p rogres s . The MSSw of the preyiooR year were revised by 
the Bev. 6. Pratt^ and retained to me in December last When 
the Epistles now rea^ for the press are revised and printed, ire 
dudl have the greater portion of the New Testament in print 
' Hitherto hath the Lord helped a&' 

" We have been greatly cheered by oar missionary meetings 
this year. I feel sure that the resolts will be eqoally pleaang 
to yoo. 

'* We had two meetings at different parts of the island in the 
open air. As it regards nambers, we had an Exeter Hall 
aadienca Notwithstanding the oratorical displays of eloquence 
on that platform, I think that many of that assembly would as 
soon be at the Missionary May Meeting of Savage Island I 
cannot give yon particolars of our meeting — ^no reporter was 
present. J£ onr Christian friends in England wish to enhance 
the interest of onr May Meetings, they can do so most effectu- 
ally by sending another missionary to take part in them. At 
present I have to be ' chief speaker/ as weU as chairman and 
secretary. 

'' I need not lengthen my letter. The above &cts cannot M 
to excite feelings of gratitade in the hearts of all who love onr 
Lord Jesus Christ. We need the sympathies and prayers of 
the Churches in Britain, for our work is very great. Above all, 
we want the help of a second missionary." 
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STATISTICS. 

Population 5,010 

Names on Church-book - - 849 
Died during the year - - 16 
Expelled or suspended - 14 



30 



In Church fellowship - - - 819 

Candidates 520 

Attendance at Children's Schools - 2,043 

Attendance at Adults' Schools - - 1,886 

Good readers 1,800 

mated value of Contributions to London Missionary Society, 

£237 88, 5d. 



The Samoan Gboxtp; ob, Nayiqatobs' IsLAin>s. 

he Navigators' Islands are situated between the 13th and 
L parallel of S. latitude, and the 173d and 168th meridian 
7. longitude. The group which is called by the inhabitants 
aoa, consists of eight islands, namely, Mcmua OroaengOy 
, Tutuila, Upola, Manono, Aborinaa, and SavaiL In 
tion to these there are several smaller islets, 
he natives of this group belong to the Malayo-Polynesian 
ly, somewhat darker, yet strongly resembling the inhabit- 
of the Society Isles. Captain Erskine, who visited the 
ids in 1850, estimates the population at 37,000. The 
ionaries, however, consider that 50,000 is nearer the 
iber. 

rhen Mr. John Williams visited the islands in 1830, he left 
t native teachers at SavaiL The chiefs and people received 
1 kindly, and gave them four excellent dwellings, the 
3st of which was set apart for public worship. For five 
s these native teachers laboured, unaided by any European 
ionary, and considerable success attended their fsiithful 
urs. Indeed, when Mr. Williams paid a visit to Savaii, in 
2, he foimd that the inhabitants of thirty villages, with 
3 of their chiefs, had renounced their idols, and had put 
iselves under Christian instruction. In June, 1836, six 
ionaries arrived from England, and were welcomed by all 
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cLaasecL The principal chief assured them of his goodwill 
towards them, and j^omised them protection. As an evidence 
of his sincerity, and desire to attend to the wishes of the mis- 
sionaiy, he sent an invitation to the fcmner inhabitants of a 
district called Aana (who had been oonqaered in a war wbich 
was raging when the first teachers arrived) to return to their 
lands. This they did from time to time ; and, by the end of 
eighteen months, as many as 3,000 of them returned, rebuilt 
their villages, and tilled their lands. The missionaries com- 
menced their labours at once, formed stations in the islands of 
Savaii, Upola, and Manono, and afterwards in the remainii^ 
islands of the groupi Everywhere the people expressed th^ 
pleasure at the arrival of the missionaries, and hastened to 
{dace themselves under their instruction. 

Such vras the rapid stride of the mission operations^ that at 
the end of the second year Mr. Heath says : — '' The rapidity 
with which congregations and schools have been gathered, 
teachers qualified, the art of reading and writing acquired, and 
native habits abandoned, has more the impression of a dream than 
a reality. In Upola there are now perluips nearly 20,000 who 
have embraced Christianity; in Savaii from 12,000 to 13,000; 
in Tutuila 6,000 ; in Manono all the inhabitants, consisting of 
about 1,000, are professedly christian, and there are several 
hundreds in the smaller islands, making in all about 40,000." 

Neai'ly one hundred schools were formed under the care d 
native teachers, containing about 7,000 scholars, adults and 
children. Considerable numbers of the natives were baptized, 
and churches were formed in the different islands, although the 
number of members was not numerous. 

Referring to the character of the inhabitants of these islands, 
Captain Erskine, who visited the group in 1850, says : — "The 
first circimistance which must strike a stranger on his arrival, 
and one which will come hourly under his notice during his 
stay, is the influence which all white men. but in particular the 
missionaries, exercise over the minds of the natives. Among a 
people who from fonner accounts seem never to have had any 
defiiiite notion on the subject of religion, a firm belief in a 
creating or prevailing Deity, or even in a future state, the 
introduction of Christianity, in the absence of evil foreign 
influence, was not likely to be difficult, and we find accordingly 
that this has been effected to a great extent, not merely in 
increasmg the namber of professed adherents, but in softening 
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lanners and purifying the minds even of the heathen 
n of the community. 

o unprejudiced person will fail to see that, had this people 
•ed their knowledge of a more powerful and civilized race 
their own, either from the abandoned and reckless cha- 
3 who still continue to infest most of the islands of the 
c, or even from a higher class engaged in purely mercan- 
ursuits, thej must have sunk into a state of vice and 
lation to which their old condition would have been 
ely superior. That they have been rescued from this 
t least is entirely owing to the missionaries ; and should 
3W points of asceticism which these worthy men, con- 
iously believing them necessary to the eradication of the 
perstition, have introduced among the converts, become 
ed by time and the absence of oppositipn, it is not easy to 
le a greater moral improvement than would have taken 
among a savage people." 

in other groups of the Pacific so here, the education of 
sitives has been carefully attended to, and considerable 
iss has been made in all subjects of insbruction. To the 
ly schools have been added boarding-schools for female 
rs, and a training school for native teachers. Many of 
who have been trained at this latter institution are now 
m1 in endeavouring to evangelize the still barbarous races 
Western Isles. 

t press has also been extensively used in disseminating 
and in aiding the cause of education. The sale of the 
ares has been considerable, and the natives' contribution 
mission funds most liberal. In 1856 no less a sum than 
. was subscribed by the christian members at the various 
IS in the group, 
present state of the mission is thus given in the last 
of the London Missionary Society : — Islands occupied, 
, Upola, Tutuila. Number of churches, 42; communi- 
4,216; schools, 220; scholars, 8,519. 

The Fiji Islands. 

Fijian group is situated about 300 miles N.W. of the 
lly Islands, between the latitudes 15° 30' North and 19° 30' 

and the longitudes 177^ East and 178^ West. The 
group consists of 154 islands, 100 of which are inhabited. 
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These inliabtted islands fi>nn aer&i districts, under as many 
separate chiefe. These districts are— Mbau, Rewa, Yerata, 
Mnthnata, SomoscMno, Natasiri, and Mbua. The population 
18 estimated at 150,000. 

The pe(^le are divided into a number of tribes, independent 
of and ofi^ hostile to each other. In each tribe marked dis- 
tinctions existw There is, firsts the chief or king; second, chiefi 
of certain clans or families; liiird, warriors; fourth, Matani- 
▼anua, literally ** eyes of the land," these are the king's mes- 
sengers ; and, lastly, the slaves. 

The Fijians are by nature pre-eminently cannibaL The 
practice of eating human flesh is not confined to cases of 
sacrifice for religious purposes, but is indulged in from habit 
and taste. Human bodies are eaten on the occasion of building 
a temple ; the maKiug or launching a canoe; the celebration of 
a feast; or the reconciliation of a foe. As many as twenty 
bodies have been cooked at one time and distributed among the 
friends of a particular chiefl 

Mr. Hunt^ who visited Somosomo in the month of Febroary, 
1840, was compelled to witness a camnbal feast made to appease 
the anger of the king. Kefeiring to that event, he says >— 
'' One of the servants informed me that the king had sent for 
two dead men from Laathala, a town not far from Somosoma 
On inquiring the reason none could be given, except that the 
king was angry. This, however, was a sufficient reason, and 
prepared us in some measure for what we afterwards had to 
witness. We now found that our servant had been mis- 
informed, and instead of two men eleven were brought in for 
the purpose of making a feast The victims were dragged along 
the ground with ropes round their necks, and laid at the feet of 
the king. 

"The utmost order was preserved on this occasion. As at 
other feasts, the people approached the residence of the king 
with every mark of respect and reverence at the beating of a 
drum. The king made a g)eech, in the course of which he 
presented the dead bodies to his son, and intimated that the 
gods of Fiji should be propitiated that they might have rain. 
The son then rose and publicly accepted the gift The herald 
then pronounced aloud the names of the chiefs who were to 
have the bodies. After the distribution the bodies were carried 
to the bures, or sacred houses, to be consumed." The chief of 
Xauthala was given to their principal god, whose temple was 
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near Mr. Hunt's residence, who saw the body cut up and 
cooked. While this was going on the old priest was sittmg at 
the door of the bure giving directions, and anxiously looking 
for his share. 

Mr. Hunt says that all this was done with the most perfect 
insensibility, and without any apparent revenge. At the con- 
clusion of the feast the king's son knocked at the mission-house 
door, and demanded why their windows were closed. On being 
told why they had closed them, viz., to keep out the smell of 
the bodies which were being roasted, the savage immediately 
replied, that if it happened again he would knock the whole 
party on the head and eat them. 

Captain Wilkes, of the American Navy, who visited the 
islands in 1840, when referring to the same subject, says that 
whilst his ship was at anchor in Naloa Bay a canoe came along- 
side in which there was a man who was eating the eyes which 
had been taken out of a human skulL All the while he was 
eating them he kept exclaiming, Vinakoy vinaka (good, good). 

Sometimes the bodies are roasted whole, in a sitting postui'e, 
and when done the face is painted red, a wig is put on the 
head, a club or fan in the hand, and thus adorned is carried as 
a gift to some friend. 

While, as we have mentioned, this barbarous practice is not 
confined to the religious services, nevertheless it is incorporated 
in the whole religion of the Fijian. All their gods are repre- 
sented as delighting in human flesh. No wonder, then, that to 
propitiate their deities no age or sex is spared. 

The religion of the Fijians, and the practices which are 
founded upon it, differ from that of the lighter coloured races 
of Polynesia. Each island has its own gods, and each locality 
its superstition. There is, however, no idolatry properly so 
called. No attempt is made to fashion material representatives 
of their gods, nor is any worship paid to any natural object. 

The objects of worship are divided into kalou vu, gods strictly 
so called, and kalou yalo, deifled mortals. The flrst are supposed 
to be eternal ; the latter, though raised above mortals, are yet 
subject to want, and even death. 

The god most generally known in Fiji is Ndengei, who seems 
to be an impersonation of the abstract idea of eternal existence. 
He is supposed not to be subject to any emotion or sensation, 
and to reside in a cave in Viti Levu. 

Though not worshipping idols, the Fijians reverence certain 
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large stones as slirines of gods, also certain birds, fish, and 
plants. Some men are even supposed to have deities connected 
with them. Nearly every Tillage has its temple, called a hu/re^ 
which is used as a council chamber or town hall. These bnres 
are generallj erected on an artificial mound of earth about 
twenty feet high. They are generaUy surrounded by a circle 
of spears, on which are fixed blanched human skulls. The 
interior is decorated with offerings, and a piece of white cloth 
is fastened to the top of the building and carried along the 
rafters to the comer posts, and then falls to the ground. 
This forms a path down which the god passes to enter the 
priest. 

Referring to this subject, Mr. Williams, in his " Fiji and 
the Fijians," says : — " One who intends to consult the oradc 
dresses and oils himself, and accompanied by a few others goes 
to the priest, who we will suppose has been previously informed 
of the intended visit, and is lying near the sacred comer getting 
ready his response. When the party enters he rises, and sets 
so that his back is near the white cloth by which the god visits 
him, while the others occupy the opposite side of the bure. 
The principal person presents a whale's tooth (the accustomed 
offering), states the purport of his visit, and expresses the hope 
that the god will regard him with favour. Sometimes there is 
placed before the priest a dish of scented oil, with which he 
anoints himself, and then receives the tooth, regarding it with 
deep and serious attention. Unbroken silence follows. The priest 
becomes absorbed in thought, and all eyes watch him with 
unblinking steadiness. In a few minutes he trembles; slight 
distortions are seen in his face, and twitching movements in 
his limbs. These increase to a violent muscular action, which 
spreads until the whole frame is strongly convulsed, and the 
man shivers as in a strong fit. In some instances this is accom- 
panied with murmurs and sobs, the veins are greatly enlarged, 
and the circulation of the blood quickened. The priest is now 
possessed by his god, and aU his words and actions are con- 
sidered as no longer his own but those of the deity who has 
entered him. Shrill cries of * Koi au ! koi au ! ' ' It is I, it is 
I,' fill the air, and the god is supposed thus to notify hk 
approach. While giving the answer the priest's eyes stand 
out and roll as in a frenzy ; his voice is unnatural, his face pale, 
his lips livid, his breathing depressed, and his entire appearance 
like that of a furious madman. The sweat runs from everv 
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ind tears start from his strained eyes ; after which the 
tins gradually disappear. The priest looks round with a 
stare, and, as the god says 'I depart,' announces his 
departure by violently flinging himself down on the mat, 
uddenly striking the ground with a club ; when those at 
nee are informed by blasts on the conch, or the firing 
nusket^ that the deity has returned to the world of 

vhsit is uttered by the priest when he is thus possessed is 
ired to be the will of the gods, he has much influence 
le people ; and, as there is generally a good understanding 
n the chiefs and the piiests, the former make use of this 
ce to promote their own ends, and secure the Divine 
•n for their plans. 

Fijians are pre-eminently a superstitious people. They 
! that the spirits of the dead roam through the earth, 
Bict mankind, especially when they are asleep. They 
iT that the spirits of bad men are constantly on the 
to inflict injuries on the inhabitants of the locality in 
they resided when they were in the flesh. In consequence 
1, both men and women live in a constant dread of the 
lodied spirits of their neighbours. 

1 being the degraded condition of the Fijians, we cannot 
mire the faith of those men who, with a full knowledge 
religious and social state of the people, first introduced 
Dspel to these benighted isles. The men who performed 
reat work had seen what Christianity had done for the 
OS, and they rightly judged that what it had accomplished 
Lgabatu it was able to do in Fiji, and so they went forth 
yer and hope to invade the stronghold of cruelty, and 
le seeds of Divine truth, believing that they shoiild not 
vain. 

missionaries at Tongabatu knew the dreadful state of the 
8 through the Tongan sailors who visited the islands for 
-wood. Among these sailors were some who had been 
•ted at TongabatiL These men, being zealous for the cause 
ristianity, had, at different times, commenced preaching 
>spel to their fellow-countrymen who had settled at Fiji ; 
3 to native agency belongs the honour of first unfurling 
3spel-banner in these dark spots. 

ten the Tongan Church was blessed with the awakening in 
(spoken of in the account of that island), many earnest 
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prayers were offered for the Eijians ; and at last it was deter- 
mined that two of the missionaries tJien at work in Tongabuta 
(Messra Cross and Ca^ill) should proceed to the Fiji yands, 
and commence a mission tiiere. 

The party sailed from Yavau on the 8th of October, 1835, 
accompanied by a special messenger from King George of Tongs 
to Tui Nayau, King of Lakemba, with presents, and a requ^ 
that he would receive the mission party with kindness. 

On their arrival at Lakemba, the missionaries were well 
received by the king, who promised to give them land to build 
houses upon, and offered them the use of one of his own 
residences in the meantime. 

As the king could speak the Tongan language nearly as well 
as his own, the missionaries had the advantage of being able to 
converse with him without an interpreter. 

Very soon the missionaries preached to the people, first in 
the Tongan language, and then in Fijian. Steadily, yet sorely, 
the work progressed. In vain the priests declared that the gods 
were angry ; in vain they prophesied that the island would be 
turned upside down ; in vain they aimoyed the converts, and 
threatened the missionaries. The Lord would work, and wbo 
should let ? And so, at the close of the first year, 79 aduUs 
and 17 children were received into the christian Church by 
baptism, and the Lord's Supper was administered to 280 
persons, 80 of whom had arrived from Tongabatu. 

But while the work progressed, the domestic comforts of the 
missionaries decreased, arising from the failure of supplies, and 
the scarcity of food on the island. Still, however, these noble 
men continued their labours of love, hoping for brighter days^ 
and being able to say with Paul, " I know both how to be 
abased, and I know how to abound : everywhere and in all 
things I am instructed both to be full and to be hungry, both 
to abound and suffer need. I can do aU things through Christ 
which strengtheneth me." 

The Gospel was next introduced into Bewa, where, in a short 
time, a congregation of more than one hundred persons met in 
the hoTise of one of the principal chiefs of the island, who had 
himself embraced the christian faith. From Rewa the Gospel 
spread to Viway where fresh triumphs were gained. 

In 1839, SomosoTno was occupied, at the request of Tuithakau, 
the king. It appears that the king and his two sons had 
visited Lakemba, were much struck with what they saw of the 
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mission there, and strongly urged his plea for the missionaries 
to settle in his country. When speaking to Mr. Cross on the 
subject, he said, " The chief of Lakemba is not powerful ; his 
people are very few, and poor ; and he cannot practise what 
you teaoh without the consent of more influential chiefs. If 
you come to us, we will allow our children to be taught to read 
on your first arrival ; and we will listen to your doctrine, to 
know if it be true or fSsdse, beneficial or useless." The king's 
eldest son, on this occasion, occupied the missionaries for two 
hours asking questions on the nature and design of Christianity ; 
and, when asked if he believed the statements to be true, said, 
" True 1 Everything that comes from white men*s country is 
true. Muskets and gunpowder are true. Your religion must 
be true." 

From consideration of the earnestness of the request, the 
power of the king, and the extent of his territories, it was 
determined to acquiesce in the request, and so endeavour to 
subdue another tribe, and add another people to the Lord. 

When the missionaries arrived in Somosomo, they found no 
one to welcome them ; indeed, every person seemed to regard 
them with the greatest indifference. All the fair promises of 
the king were left unfulfilled ; and, instead of being j)iotected 
as they expected, they were often in great danger of attack 
from the natives. On one occasion, the whole party were in 
danger of being murdered in their house. "A strange and 
memorable night was that," says Mr. Williams, " in the great, 
gloomy house in which the missionaries lived. Those devoted 
men and women looked at each other, and at their little ones, 
and felt as only those can feel who believe that their hours are 
numbered. Then they went altogether for help to Him who 
ever shelters those who trust in Him. They partook themselves 
to prayer. 

** Surrounded by the native mosquito-curtains, hung up to 
hide them fix)m any who might be peeping through the irail 
reed walls of the house, this band of faithful men and women 
one after another called upon God through the long hours of 
that terrible night, resolved that their murderers should find 
them at prayer. Noble men and women ! Theirs at least was 
the martyr's heart. They left their homes in England, knowing 
that they risked their life in coming to the islands of blood, and 
they were content to die. Their sacrifice had been made for the 
sake of God, and now, in the hour of peril, they bent their 
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knee to Him, ready to complete Uiat sacrifice. Just at midnlglit 
each pleading voice was hushed, and each head bowed lower, 
when the stillness outside was suddenly brc^en by a wild and 
ringing shout. But the purpose of the people was chi^nged, 
and that cry was but to call out the women to dance ; and Uiiu 
the night passed safely." 

The king of Somosomo now f<»rbad his people to become 
christians under the pain of death. Yet he did not fcHrmally 
withdraw his protection from the missionaries ; they, therefore^ 
persevered in their work, and, when Captain Wilkes called at 
Somosomo in 1840, and offered to carry them to any other part 
of the Fijian group, they refused. They had faith enou^ to 
believe that success would come ; and it did, though slowly and 
indirectly. 

On several occasions the missionaries successfVdly pleaded fer 
the lives of the female victims who were about to be struigled. 
In other cases, the lives of the war captives were spared throngli 
their exertions. The fact that a mission station was established 
under royal protection at Somosomo was the means of preventing 
the persecution of the missionaries and native converts in othor 
parts of the group. Still, however, as there appeared no hope 
of influencing the people or the king, it was determined, after 
much deliberation, to leave the island, at least for a time, and 
concentrate their efforts at Lakemba and other places where the 
work of evangelization was progressing. When, therefore, the 
"Triton" visited Somosomo, in September, 1847, the whole 
party left this scene of their labours and suffering. 

The next island which received the Grospel was OnOf in the 
southern extremity of Fiji. The instrument in this case was a 
native evangelist ; and, so rapid was the progress of the work, 
that, by the close of 1848, the whole island had become chria- 
tian, and fifty natives had become preachers of the Word- 
Soon after this, the other islands of the group were visited 
by the missionaries, and many of the natives professed ther 
faith in Christ. 

In 1854, Thacombau, the powerful king of Mbau, made a 
profession of Christianity, and this facilitated the spread of 
religion among his people. At this time there were more than 
3,000 worshippers in the various islands ; there were also 
forty-seven schools, and 2,064 scholars. At the present time 
(1864-5) the Wesleyan Missionary Society has flourishing 
stations at Lakemba, Bua, Bau, Kewa, Kandavu, and Kotumah. 
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At thtese places tHere are 372 chapels; 45 missionaries, and 313 
kxsal preadiers ; 14,380 church members ; 34,522 scholars in 
tiie day and Sunday-schools; and 64,045 attendants upon 
pttl^ ir<»rship. 

Thb Friendly Islands. 

The Friendly Islands lie between the 18th and 23d parallel 
of south latitude, a&d the 175th meridian passeth through the 
centre of the group. Ci^itain Cook first visited them, in 1774, 
and gave them their present name. They form three distinct 
groups — ^Yavau in the north, Hapai in the centre, and Tonga* 
tabu to the southward. There are, it is said, as many as 150 
islets in the three groups^ and the population is estimated at 
50,000. 

Christianity was first iniaxnluoed to these islands in 1797, 
when Captain Wilson, of the ship Du£^ after Lmding the first 
missionaries at Tahiti, sailed ibr Tongatabu, with a view of 
eetding others on that island. Soon after the vessel arrived at 
Tongatabu, two Europeans came on board, who represented 
themselves as sailors, but who were supposed to have been run- 
aiiray convicts from New South Wales. Captain Wilson deemed 
it expedient to use these men, as a means of commimication 
with the chiefJB^ relative to the settlement of the missionaries on 
the island. 

Valuable presents were given to these men, who visited 
Moomooe, the principal chief of the island, and succeeded in 
impressing him with a favourable opinion of the missionaries. 
The chief sent a present to Captain Wilson, and signified his 
intention to visit the ship himself. This he shortly afW- 
wards did, in company with twenty of his followers. Captain 
Wilson explained to him the object of their visit, assured him 
that the missionaries would teach them many useful things, and 
help Hiem to make articles of furniture such as they saw in 
the cabin of the ship. This seemed to give them great 
pleasure, and several of the chie& expressed a desire to have 
some of the strangers living with them. As, however, it was 
deemed prudent not to hresk up the party, it was agreed that 
they shoidd all live with Toogahowe, the most warlike chief 
in the island, and the one most likely to succeed the aged 
Moomooe. 

Agreeable to this arrangement, ten missionaries landed, and 
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took up their residence at Aheefo, under the protection of 
Moomooe. Having seen them settied, Captain Wilson took his 
departure. The whole party watched liie vessel as it sailed 
away, and some sad and solemti thoughts came into their minds 
when they thus found themselves cut off from all intercouise 
with the christian world, and alone in a barbarous coimtiy, and 
surrounded by a strange and warlike people. 

The natives crowded to see the missionaries, and presented 
them with many gifts. To such an extent was this carried, 
that whole days were spent in gratifying the curiosity of the 
visitors, while room could scarce be found to store up the 
numerous presents sent by the chie£9 and others. 

While thus experiencing much kindness from the natires, the 
missionaries were put to some trouble by the three Europeans 
resident upon the island, who made such constant demands 
upon them for presents that they were compelled at last to 
refuse any further help. This led to a quarrel, and the men 
threatened to stir up the natives against IJiem. 

The missionaries being alarmed, resolved to break up thdr 
party, and reside in small numbers, under the protection of the 
various chiefs. Three of them remained at Aheefo, under the 
protection of Toogahowe ; two went to Mooa to live with 
Duatonga ; two to Ardeo to reside with Vargu ; one went to 
Ahogee with Mooree ; and the other with a chief called 
Mulkaamair. 

When Captain Wilson came back to the island, before his 
return to England, the missionaries made him acquainted with 
the conduct of the three men, and he determined, if possible, to 
take them away with him. He succeeded in securing one of 
their number ; the others, however, evaded him. 

For two years the missionaries remained without being able 
to effect anything with regard to the main object of their settle- 
ment on the island. They found it exceedingly difficult to 
learn the language, and were not able to convey to the natives 
any adequate idea of natural things, much less of spiritual. 

They had just devised a plan for reducing the language to a 
grammatical form, when an event occurred which frustrated all 
their hopes. This was the murder of Toogahowe, the principal 
chief of the island, by Loogaballa his brother, and two of his 
cousins. 

This event produced a painful sensation all over the island, 
and ultimately involved the inhabitants in a dreadful war. is 
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ihe missionaries would not take any part in the contests, they 
became obnoxious to the natives, and were compelled to leave 
their dwelling and take refuge in a distant part of the island. 
Here they lay concealed in a wood for several days, and were at 
last without a morsel of food. They were ultimately fed by 
some natives who passed through the wood, who told them of 
another battle having been fought, and of the murder of three of 
their companions at Ardeo. This caused them the deepest 
sorrow, and filled them with the utmost alarm for their own 
safety. Such was the disturbed state of the island, that they 
had to hide themselves " in dens and caves of the earth," and 
subsist as best they could on what wild fruits they could find. 

At length they ventured out of their hiding-places, and pro- 
ceeded to Ardeo. Here they found the bodies of their former 
companions still lying by the road- side, and the mission pre- 
mises a desolation. They buried the bodies of the missionaries, 
and endeavoured to restore their former habitation. It was a 
considerable time before this latter work could be accomplished, 
and, in the meanwhile, they were destitute of any kind of 
shelter. In addition to this, their lives were in constant 
jeopardy from the treachery of the natives. On one occasion 
a conversation was overheanl between two men, in which was 
detailed the process by which it was intended to tkill one of the 
mission party. The death proposed was what was called loome- 
loome, which consisted of beating a piece of jagged nut-shell into 
the skull of the victim. 

The year 1800 opened with darker prospects than ever for the 
missionaries. To the fear of losing their Hves was added that of 
the prospect of starvation. In consequence of a violent storm 
which raged over the island, neai*ly all the food had been swept 
away. 

To such a state of destitution were they all reduced that they 
now contemplated trusting themselves in an open canoe on the 
sea, in the hope that they might either be picked up by some 
vessel, or else reach Port Jackson. At this jimcture an English 
ship arrived in the Bay, and, after some considerable exertion, 
the mission party rowed round from where they had been living, 
and made their condition known to the captain. A passage to 
New South Wales was immediately offered them, and thank- 
fully accepted. The vessel sailed on January 24th, 1800. Thus, 
after three years of toil and peril, the first attempt to civilize 
imd christianize this people failed. 
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Nothing more was attempted in these islands tmtil 1822, 
when Mr. Lawiy, a Wesleyan missionary, visited Tongahata for 
the purpose of establishing a mission there in connexion with 
that body. Mr. Lawiy was kindly received by the principal 
chief, who promised to protect the mission party. These pro- 
mises were not kept, and, after a year's labour, Mr. Lawry and 
his party withdrew, and returned to New South Wales. 

Shortly after this, two native teachers arrived from Tahiti 
These men were instrumental in sowing the seeds of truth in 
these dark regions of the earth, and were the honoured pioneers 
of the European missionary. One of the two Tahitians 
remained at Tongabatu until the arrival of Messrs. Hutchinson 
and Thomas, in 1824 ; and there can be little, if any, douht 
but some of their ultimate success resulted from the labours of 
this devoted man. 

Messrs. Hutchinson and Thomas settled at Hihifo under the 
chief Ata, who appears to have made many promises, but to 
have kept none of them. Nothing daunted by opposition, the 
missionaries laboured on, content to plough and sow, and leave 
the result with God. From Hihifo they passed to Nukualofe, 
where in 1827 they commenced a second settlement, and soon 
succeeded in collecting the people to hear the Gospel, and in 
establishing schools for the instruction of the children. 

We have said that the little mission party had been content 
to plough and sow. Now they were permitted to see the 
growth of the seed, and gather the first fruit of what has proved 
to be an abundant harvest. Shortly after the establishment of 
the station at Nukualofa the king and several of his followers 
expressed their determination to forsake the gods of their 
country, as they were convinced that Jehovah was the true 
God. They placed themselves under the instruction of Mr. 
Thomas, and made rapid progress in all they studied The 
influence of this movement was felt far and wide, and many of 
the people, following the example of their chiefe, expressed 
their desire to be taught the new religion. 

In 1830 the Gospel was introduced into the Hapai group. 
This group is a cluster of small coralline islands, eighteen of 
which are inhabited, of which Lefuga is the principal. 

They were at this time all under the authority of one chiet 
named Taufaahau. This man having heard of the progress and 
eifect of the Gospel at Tongabatu, determined to visit that 
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dand and form liis own judgment of the new religion. Having 
den for himself, he resolved to renounce his idolatry, and place 
imself under christian instruction. He visited Mr. Thomas, 
nd solicited him to visit the Hapai Islands, for the purpose of 
^^»^hir\g the people the christian faith. 

He was told that if he would take a native convert back with 
im, remain j^thful to his promises, and, at a set time, send for 
ir. and Mrs. Thomas, then they would accede to his request. 
I'o these terms Tau&ahau agreed, and returned at once to 
.efuga. As soon as he arrived home he commenced destroying 
is idols, and urged others to do the same. Having effected 
is purpose at Lefuga, he proceeded to the neighbouring islands, 
nd endeavoured to persuade the people to follow his example, 
hreat success attended his labours, and, in fourteen out of the 
ighteen islands, the people expressed tiieir willingness to accept 
hristian teachers. At one phice the chiefs were veiy indignant 
t the acts of Taufaahau, and detei*mined to celebrate a great 
3stival in honour of the gods. Taufaahau, however, received an 
itimation of this, and resolved to anticipate and neutralize 
bis movement He accordingly drove a large herd of pigs into 
be sacred enclosure, converted the temple into a sleeping 
partment for his female servants, and suspended the images of 
be gods to the rafters of the house in which they had been 
dored. 

When the priests came to offer their sacrifices, they wei'e 
stonished and fiUed with great indignation ; but, knowing the 
haracter of the man against whom they had to contend, they 
id not attempt any act of violence. 

Taufaahau now sent for Mr. Thomas, who immediately pro- 
ceded to Lefuga, and commenced preaching to the natives. 
?he king attended from the first, and very soon offered himself 
yr christian baptism. After this he erected a spacious 
uilding for Divine worship, which was soon filled with an 
ttentive congregation of more than one thousand persons. 

The Gospel next reached the island of Vavau. The chief or 
ing of that island had often been exhorted by Taufaahau to 
am to God ; he had, however, not only remained firm in his 
dherence to idolatry, but had prohibited any of his people 
rom embracing the Gospel. At last, however, in answer to the 
amest entreaties of Tau&ahao, he said he would spend one 
iabbath with him in the worship of his Grod. This was the 
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turning-point in his life ; from that day he seems to have set 
his mind on the destiiiction of his idols. The result was, that 
both he and hi^ people avowed themselves christians. 

During the year 1834, a remarkable religious movement 
began in Vavau, which quickly extended to the whole of the 
Hapai Islands, and afterwards to the Tongan group. That it 
was a genuine revival is proved by the altered lives of those 
who were its subjects. Polygamy was abandoned ; the Sabbath 
was strictly observed ; daily and family prayer became the 
common practice of the christian inhabitants ; and, everywhere, 
it was evident that a great change had been wrought. 

It appears from the repoi-ts of the Missionary Society that as 
many as 2262 persons were induced to join the mission in less 
than a month. Making due allowance for those who might 
have been led to this from mere excitement, there still appears 
a large number who were the subjects of a real change of 
heart. 

By the close of the year 1839, almost the whole population 
of the Hapai and Vavau Islands professed Christianity; and 
though, as Mr. Tucker says, when speaking of the state of the 
people at that time, " There is still much ignorance among 
them ; much that requires patience on the one hand, and 
decision and stidct attention on the other," yet there was much 
which was encouraging, especially when we remember that the 
people were of necessity left chiefly to the care of native local 
preachers and teachers, and that they could be visited only 
occasionally by a missionary. 

In Tongabatu the progress of Christianity was not so rapid 
as in the other islands, partly arising from the fact that it was 
the stronghold of the heathen system, and the centre of all the 
superstitions of the Friendly Isles. It was here that the 
heathen party made their last attempt to subvert the Gospel, 
and succeeded, in 1840, in breaking up the mission for a time. 
The triumph, however, was but short, and in 1843 the mis- 
sionaries resumed their operations. 

Since that time the work has been extended, and a large 
measure of success has attended the labours of both the native 
and European missionaries. When Mr. Lawry visited the 
islands, in 1845, he said, "All the Friendly Islands are now 
christian, and in communion with us, except a few heathens at 
Bea and Mua. Homa, also, is for the most part heathen still, 
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and a few neighbouring places, but their strength is departed 
fit'om them. They are not at all respected, and are neither 
loved or feared by any." 

At the close of 1853, the number of Church members in the 
entire groups exceeded 8,000, of whom more than 2,000 were 
in the sacred island of Tongabatu. 

The king of Tonga subsequently embraced the Gospel, and 
was baptized under the name of George Tubou. 

The year 1862 was rendered memorable by the inauguration 
of constitutional government. The king convened a parliament, 
which enacted a code of laws for the entire group of islands. 
Referring to this event, the Committee of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, in their annual report for 1863, say, " The 
king has convened a parliament, which has enacted laws, and 
those laws have been printed and published. The settlement of 
land, the trial and punishment of offenders, the limits of regal 
authority, the law of marriage, are all dealt with in the 
remarkable code which has been issued. Serfdom, vassalage, 
and the extortion of arbitrary fines are abolished, and a day 
appointed for the perpetual celebration of the enfranchisement 
of Tonga. A great religious festival was held at the same time, 
at which several sermons we're preached, one by a late cannibal 
Fijian, who was the firstfruits of Tongan love and zeal for the 
Saviour. 

" Altogether the scene was one of the highest interest, and 
worthy of the powers of the best artist ; and to those who 
remember that only about thirty years have elapsed since the 
people were drowned in idolatrous barbarism, the contrast will 
be a full recompense for all the labour and expense bestowed 
upon Tonga." 

The following highly interesting account of the special 
services held on that occasion is taken from a letter from the 
Rev. S. W. Baker to the London committee. 

The only apology which the author of these pages offers for 
giving that accoimt in detail is, that in it he hopes his fellow- 
teachers may find an answer to those who sneer at mission 
operations, and insiuuate that the black races of mankind are 
beyond the reach of the Gospel : — 

^^ Muay Tongatahu^ August 11, 1862. 

" It is my pleasing duty to give you an account of the special 
services which, by Divine permission, we held in Nukualofa 
Tongatabu, on Whit Sunday last. The mom of that holy day 
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will never, I think, be eSaced from our memories. As we bent 
our way to the sea-beach, and saw the varions-oostumed crowds 
of South Sea Islanders, representatives from almost every islet 
in the neighbouring groups, tracing their steps with reverential 
gait, and cheerful yet solemn countenance, to the place ap- 
pointed to unite in praising Israel's Qod, we could not but 
remember the lines of our beeiutiful hymn : — 

* WelooiKM, sweet day of rest, 
That saw the Lord arise ; 
Welcome to this reTiyinff breast^ 
And these rejoicing eyes^. 

When we reached the temporary platform erected for the occa- 
sion, and, ascending it^ saw the mighty congr^ation — ^not, 
indeed, composed of Parthians, Modes, Elamites, Cretes, and 
Arabians, but of Tongans, Haabians, Yavauans, of those from 
Niuafoou and Niuatobutabu, and from Samoa and Fiji (for 
they had come from all these places to show their allegiance and 
respect to king George, and to unite in the great parliam^t 
which he had called) ; nor was Tahiti without its representatiye, 
or the Marquesas — ^it would require a more graphic pendl than 
mine to picture correctly the impressive sight that then burst 
upon our view, some four or five thousand natives from Tonga, 
Fiji, and Samoa, clad in garbs of various hues, sitting together 
in solemn silence, under the spreading branches of the ovava 
tree (the banyan tree of the South Sea Islands). Where is the 
man that would have denied to those thirsty souls the refreshing 
draught of living water from the crystal fount of Gospel love ! 
Speak of triumph, what triumph so great as that of Gospel 
victory ! Look at those mighty heroes of hell's malignant 
power conquered, subdued, willing captives, but not through 
the roaring of cannon or the glittering of steel, but through the 
sword of the Spirit — ^through the blood of the Lamb that was 
slain, and is risen again ! See yonder, in the cool shade of the 
spreading tree, sits in solemn majesty George king of Tonga- 
yes, majestic in appearance, as well as in power. Around him 
are gathered many an old chief whose eye is now dim with age, 
and whose once powerful frame has now to be supported by a 
staff. What power but that of Gospel grace could have changed 
that man's heart 1 Many are the victims that have fallen 
beneath that herculean blow of his war-club ; many a mother's 
heart has he broken. A few years since, his was the glory to 
imbrue his hands in the blood of Jiis fellow-man ; but see him 
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now, waving the olive-branch of peace. Yes, thank Qod, 
under that tree stood many a Tongan warrior, whose face shone 
with Christian joy whilst he sang the songs of his beloved Zion. 
And if pen cannot describe the sight, how can it describe the 
feelings of that assembled throng, when my respected Superin^ 
tendent gave out the hymn — 

* Jesus shall reign where'er the sun 
Doth his suocessive journeys run! ' 

"Many were the Amens that echoed through the mighty 
throng, and it seemed as though branch after branch of the 
spreading ovava caught up the glorious sound. Yea, all nature 
seemed alive, and seemed to vie in praising the name of the 
Great Eternal. It can be better imagined than described what 
were the feelings of each heart, as the Methodistic cry of 
' Thank God T * I believe it ! ' and the * hallelujah ! ' rose on 
every side, as the grateful incense of believing prayer ascended. 

"After Mr. Whewell had given out the hymn, Tevita 
Ahomee, one of the judges of Tonga, prayed ; and if ever man 
prayed, he prayed, for, like Jacob, he prevailed. Thank God, 
the Tonguese can pray, though it may be, as one from Samoa 
says, * They pray like steam I ' Yet there is power in such 
steam — ^a quickening power, a reviving power, a saving power 
— ^for G<xi blessed us there ; yea, our cup ran over. There was 
not one there but could take up the language of the immortal 
bard, and say — 

* My willing soul would staj 

In such a frame as this, 
And sit and sing herself away 
To ererlasting bliss.* 

" After he had prayed, Mr. Whewell read a chapter appro- 
priate to the occasion. I gave out a hymn, and then preached 
from Acts iL 2 — 4 ; and whilst I endeavoured to explain and 
improve the description there given of the i^ilfdment of the 
glorious promise of the descent of the Holy Ghost, the Lord 
verified in our experience that this is still the dispensation of 
the Spirit. Though it was man's voice that uttered it, it was 
God's truth that was spoken, and the Holy Ghost applied it to 
the hearts of those that heard it, for both missionaries and 
people gave utterance to their feelings in such expressions as 
* Glory be to God T * I believe it ! ' One of the catechists 
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followed, taking for his text 1 Cor. viii. 9 ; and after him 
followed several of our best local preachers — ^men of God, 
preachers of power. The sermons delivered by these children 
of nature were indeed such as could only have been deUvered 
by men endued with the Holy Ghost. No stammering tongue 
was heard, no fear of man was there. They spoke of that 
which they knew, and told of that which they enjoyed— 
* redemption through His blood, even the forgiveness of sins.' 
And not the least grateful incident that took place on this ever- 
memorable day was the preaching of a converted cannibal 
Fijian, the firstfiniits of Tongan zeal and love for Christ And 
when he told them what God had wrought in Fiji, and preached 
to them in their own language the wonderful works of God, it 
was a day indeed of fat things to many a Tongan christian. 

" There was only one drawback to this day*s happiness, and 
that was, that as our respected superintendent had only just 
recovered from his severe illness, he had to rest satisfied with 
conducting the meeting, and did not preacL This day's services 
did not end with the last rays of the departing sun. Shortly 
after dark, the native drum was struck, summoning the people 
for the evening service ; each district formed itself into a 
separate band, and walked in procession to the Chapel Hill, 
with lamps in their hands, chanting native hymns, stories of the 
cross, forcibly reminding us of the wise virgins in the Grospel. 
Oh ! it was a delightful sight to see the various avenues to the 
Chapel Hill crowded with happy, triumphant souls on their 
way to the promised land. And as some of them passed through 
the burial-ground at the foot of the hill, where our beloved 
brother Webb now sleeps, waiting for the resurrection-morn, 
who will say that his happy spirit did not look down from the 
skies in rapturous joy at beholding the fruit of missionary 
sowing ! As each party entered the large chapel, the Rev. 
John Whewell recalled to mind various reminiscences of mis- 
sionary toil ; honourable mention was made of our beloved but 
absent brethren, the Rev. Messrs. Rabone, Watkin, Daniel, 
Adams, and others ; but no Christian name has such charms to 
the Tongan ear as that of Father Thomas. Many a one was 
there who wept as he recalled to mind the days of persecution, 
when, side by side with the champions of the missionary band, 
they well contested every inch of ground, fearless of the 
martyr's death or the blow of the heathen's club. Oh, that was 
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a night to be remembered ! If ever I felt the power of the 
Gospel, I felt it then ! If ever I felt the burning zeal and 
ardent love of a missionary, it was then ! " 

The work still continues to prosper. The annual report of 
the Wesleyan Missionary Society for 1864-5 gives the following 
results : — Nimiber of chapels, 169 ; other preaching places, 
170 ; missionaries, 18 ; local preachers, 856 ; church members, 
8,593; school children, 9,751 ; attendants upon public worship, 
26,166. 
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THE HERVEY ISLANDS. 



The Hervey Islands are situated between latitude 18 degrees 
and 22 degrees south, and longitude 157 degrees and 16 degrees 
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west Of tlie seven islands wMch form this group, six are 
inhabited, and the population is estimated at 16,000. 

The names of the Islands are, — Herve/s Island, from which 
the group takes its name; Mauke, Mitiaro, Atiu, Mangaia, 
Rarotonga, and Aitutaki 

The people are divided into tribes, each governed by its 
own chie^ who is supreme in power. Next in order are 
the " Ui McUaiopo/* or independent landowners ; under i^ese, 
the " Ui Ecmgatiraf^* a kind of independent tenantry; and 
lowest in the social scale are the " £ aug wnigay* or common 
people. 

When first visited by the missionaries, their chief delight 
was in war, and at the least provocation a desperate encounter 
ensued, in which much barbarity was practised. The first 
victims were always presented to their gods ; the head of each 
was taken in triumph to the chief of the tribe, and the bodies 
were eaten in their cannibal feasts. 

When referring to the moral state of the people, Mr. Gill, in 
his '* Crems from the Coral Islands," says : — 

" There were men found who exhorted their fellow-country- 
men to live orderly, honestly, and peaceably; to oflfer pure 
prayer and praise to the gods, and to expect a time to come, 
when good should prevail over the evil, and happiness abound 
over the misery by which they were surrounded." 

In common with other races in the Pacific, they sought to 
avert calamity or appease the anger of the gods by sacrifice — 
generally human sacnfice. The victims were bound and dragged 
to the altar of sacrifice, when they were presented alive to the 
gods ; the priests confessing the sins of the people, and suppli- 
cating the removal of the evil The living bodies of the 
victims were then removed to a large oven of red-hot stones, 
sometimes called " te umu kimi ora" seeking-salvadon oven ; 
and, at other times, to "te wmu toffrcmgaara," or oVen of 
atonement 

With most of the tribes of Western Polynesia, the Raro- 
tongans believed that when the body died, the soul escaped 
towards the setting of the sun — to a region called '^Avaiki,^' — 
a place where it revelled in every excess of sensual enjoyment 
They also held that some were excluded from this place, and 
sent to the r^^on of " Po," a place of horror. 

Eeferring to this subject, Mr. Gill says : — 
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" In translating the Scriptures into the language of this 
people, and in expounding to them the Gospel of salvation 
by Jesus Christ, we have no need to introduce foreign words 
to represent ideas of Grod, and sin, and atonement, and salva- 
tion ; but we adopt their own words, and express sentiments 
and feelings in accordance with the doctrines of Christianity, 
and which are, in a measure, understood and appreciated by 
those whom we seek to instruct and bless.'' 

The story of the introduction of the Gospel to this people 
is fraught with much interest, and displays the wondeAil 
providence of God. 

Previous to the visit of the christian missionaries, several 
English and other European vessels had touched at some of 
the islands of this group. In 1820 a merchant vessel, sailing 
between the Hervey Islands and New South Wales, touched 
at Rarotonga. The history of this visit is such as to make an 
Englishman blush for the honour of his country. The captain 
made a long stay on the island ; and, while there, both he and 
his crew were guilty of the most dreadful vices which dis- 
grace human nature. The cruelty and crime of these men 
led the natives to avenge their wrongs, and to lay violent 
hands upon four of the crew. The captain retaliated, and 
seized several of the natives as captives, and sailed away with 
them on board. He afterwards, however, put them on 
shore at Aitutaki, where they still remained, at the time 
Mr. John Williams landed some Tahitian native teachers, in 
1821. 

It was thus through the instrumentality of native teachers 
that the Gospel was first proclaimed in the Hervey group; 
for, in speaking of the downfall of idolatry in this island, 
Mr. John Williams says : — 

" As at Tahiti, so at Aitutaki, the downfall of idolatry 
was accelerated by ordinary occurrences, in which, however, a 
Divine agency was too conspicuous to escape observation. So 
general and powerful was the impression on the minds of the 
people of Aitutaki, by the circumstances I have narrated (the 
inability of the gods to avert sickness and death), that, on 
the Sunday after the death of the chief's daughter, the people 
of several districts came and cast their idols at the feet of 
their teachers, and professed themselves worshippers of Jehovah. 
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During the week, the rest followed ; so that by the next 
Sabbath, not a professed idolater remained on the whole 
island 

"On the third Sabbath in December, just fifteen months 
after the christian teachers landed on the shores of Aitutaki, 
they had the satisfaction of seeing the whole of the inhabitants 
convened to worship the one living and true God. Having no 
house which would contain so great a number of people, they 
assembled under the shade of a grove of barringtonia and 
mape, or chestnut-trees, whose interwoven leaves and thick 
foliage were, at intervals, penetrated by the rays of the sun, 
while the cooling breeze from the ocean swept softly among 
the branches. 

" At the conclusion of the services of this memorable day, 
Papehia requested the people to attend a general meeting, 
which wfw to be held on the following morning, when subjects 
of importance would be brought before theuL At the ap- 
pointed hour, the whole of the inhabitants of the island 
assembled. After having spoken to them of the immense 
labour they formerly bestowed in the erection of their maraes, 
and in the worship of their false gods, Papehia exhorted them 
to let their strength, devotedness, and stedfastness in the 
service of the true God far exceed. He then made two pro- 
positions ; first, that all their maraes should be burnt, and 
that all the remaining idols should be brought to him, in 
order that he might forward them to us at Eaitatia, that we, 
with our people, might rejoice in the triumph of the Word. 
The second proposition was, that they should commence im- 
mediately to build a house in which to worship Jehovah. 

" To both these propositions, the assembled multitude 
yielded their cordial assent. As soon as the meeting broke 
up, a general conflagration of the maraes took place ; and 
so complete was the destruction, that, on the following 
morning, not a single idol temple remained unmutilated. 

" The whole population then came in procession — district 
after district ; the chief and priest leading the way, and tliq 
people following them, bearing their rejected idols, which they 
laid at their teachers' feet, and then received from them in 
return a few copies of the Gospels, and some elementary 
books. 

" The people at once commenced erecting a chapel." 

From thik time forward, the history of the mission in 

D D 
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Aitutaki presents * series of tnals and successes. To storm 
and tempest were added scarcity and sickness. Bnt^ in tbe 
midst of all these calamities, God manifested Himself to His 
people, and the great work of evangelization progressed. The 
christians valued their privil^es very highly, and sought 
to extend to their heathen neighbours the blessings wMch 
they now enjoyed. As a proof of their earnestness in this 
respect, it has only to be mentioned, that immediately after the 
island had been desolated by the hurricane of 1854, when the 
missionaries proposed that on account of that disaster the usual 
meeting for the support of the Native Missionary Auxiliary 
should not be held, the people said, " No ; whether our contri- 
butions be little or much, we will have our meeting." It was 
consequently held ; and a population not exceeding 1,000 adults 
contributed money and arrowroot to the amount of 80^ as their 
subscription to the London Missionary Society. Besides this, 
they made liberal contributions of native cloth and other articles 
for their brethren who were labouring in heathen land& 
Among these, a boat for the use of their native teacher, who 
was at work on the Island of ManukL They also made 100 
bonnets, 61 hats, and 100 yards of native bark cloth, and 
purchased 300 yards of calico and prints, the whole of which 
were sent to the mission ship for the use of the inhabitants of 
Western Polynesia. Many of the articles had a suitable 
inscription on them. On one was written, "This hat is for 
the man who murdered John Williams." 

The work so well begun has been vigorously sustained up to 
the present day. 



Eabotonga. 

Kespecting Earotonga, it is an interesting fact, that those 
natives who were carried away by the English captain in 1820, 
and landed at Aitutaki, were among the first to embrace the 
Gospel ; and so, when Mr. John Williams left that island 
for the purpose of discovering Earotonga, they readily joined 
him, and expressed their desire to endeavour to convert their own 
people to Christianity. 

The first attempt to discover the island was unsuccessful; 
but, after calling at Mangaia, Atiu, and Mitiaro, at each of 
which native teachers were landed, the search was continued 
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Beaten back by contrary winds, and running short of provision, 
the captain was compelled to advise tacking about, and relinquish 
the search. But Mr. Williams begged for a little more time. 
" Give me till eight o'clock," said he, one momiug, when the 
captain was urging him to give up. The ship was kept on the 
same track. Eagerly did the "look-out" scan the horizon; 
seven o'clock came, but no land ; half-past seven had come ; 
and four times had a native been to the top of the mast to 
look out, but in vain. By this time the sun had risen, and the 
mists which had hung over the heights of Karotonga melted 
away ; and before the clock had Htruck eight, the man 
from the mast's head exclaimed, "Here, here! It's found! 
it''s found 1 " The feeling of Mr. Williams, as this announce- 
ment was made, can be better imagined than described. 

When the ship approached the land the natives were in a 
great state of excitement, and this was increased when they 
saw a native canoe, laden with some of their own people, coming 
from the ship. Great as the excitement was, it rose to a higher 
pitch still when they were informed that Tapaeru and her party, 
who had been stolen away by the English captain in 1820, had 
returned to teach them about Jehovah and His Son Jesus 
Christ. A consultation was inmiediately held with a large 
number of natives. At this meeting the native teachers stated 
the object of the voyage, informed the people of the renuncia- 
tion of idolatry at the various islands which had been visited, 
and that it was their wish to remain and instruct them about 
the true Gk>d. The people appeared pleased, and the king 
determined to go on bo£u:d the ship to conduct them all on 
shore. This he accordingly did, and expressed his delight at 
meeting Tapaeru, who was his cousin. It was arranged that 
the teachers with their wives, as well as the natives of Karo- 
tonga, should go on shore at once, to which they all agreed. 
During the night, however, the mission party was exposed to 
much danger, and received a great deal of injury from the hands 
of a chief who made up his mind to take the wife of one of the 
native teachers as his wife. Had it not been for Tapaeru (who, 
faithful to her promise, used her influence to protect them) they 
would all have been sacrificed to the passion of this man. By the 
kind providence of God they were spared through the nigh^ and 
in the morning hastened to the ship. In answer to the anxious 
inquiries of the missionaries, they related what had passed in 
the night, and gave it as tht^ir opinion that the Barotongans 
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were the most barbarous people they had seen. The impreflsion 
of all on board was, that no stranger could remain 6n the 
island; and so it was decided that for the present^ at least, it 
should be left unoccupied. At this juncture Papehia, a young 
Tahitian christian, who had - laboured successfully in Aitutaki, 
came forward and volunteered to land and attempt the great 
work. His words are worthy of record: — "Whether the 
savages spare me or kill me, I will land among them. Jehovah 
IB my shepherd. I am in His hand." " And so leaving all 
behind him, simply clothing himself in a shirt and a few prds 
of calico as a wrapper, and tying in a handkerchief a book con- 
taiaing portions of the Scripture printed in the TahitiaB lan- 
guage, he was prepared for his work. On the reef there stood 
a number of tall athletic warriors ; they looked in proud anger 
and disdain on the servant of Jesus as he came near the shore, 
and with their spears poised, had a will to hurl them at him, 
but they were restrained, and Papehia landed alone in the 
midst of the heathen population of Karotonga, the first christian 
teacher to instruct them in the knowledge of the true God" — 
Gems from the Coral lalcmds, Vol, II, 

Those natives of Rarotonga who had been brought from 
Aitutaki promised to be faithful to their views, and to protect 
Papehia. Under the influence of Tapaeru the chief received 
Papehia favourably, though he ridiculed the idea of his over- 
throwing the gods of Rarotonga 

The life and conduct of Papehia soon excited the curiosity of 
the people, and large numbers came from all quarters to see 
him, and hear him recount the wonderful things which had 
happened to the gods of Tahiti and others of the Society Isles. 
Day by day he expounded to the crowds such truths as he had 
been taught, and faithfully exhorted them to cast away their 
idols. 

The faith and zeal of Papehia were at last rewarded ; one of the 
priests who had often opposed what he had said, publicly gave up 
his idols, and placed his son under christian instruction. Soon 
after this Tinomana, a powerful chief, followed the example of 
the priest, and ordered his attendants to set fire to his temple. 
When remonstrated with, he said, "My heart has taken hold of 
the words of Jehovah." The torch was applied, and his idols 
were consumed. 

The good work thus begun went on prospering until in every 
district were to be found those who had nominally renounced 
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heathenism, and placed themselves under christian instruction. 
More than fifteen months elapsed before any European mission- 
ary visited the island. When, however, two agents of the 
London Missionary Society — Messrs. Tyerman and Bennett — 
landed, they were welcomed by the people, and had the privilege 
of addressing more than one thousand natives who assembled 
in a new chapel which had just been erected. 

In the year 1827 Mr. John Williams landed on the shores of 
Rarotonga, and was surprised to find how much had been 
accomplished through the efforts of Papehia and his friends. 
A few yeara only had passed since he sailed from the island , 
with more fears than hopes, now he beheld a people preparing 
for the Lord : then the spear and the battle-axe were uplifted 
against the servant of the cross, now the hand of friendship was 
extended to greet the welcome visitor. True, the people were 
not yet christianized ; at present the plough only had been used, 
still the furrows had been well cut, and some seeds of divine 
truth had been scattered. A long dark night had yet to be 
endured — a time of suffering, of disappointment, and death. 
But the day did dawn, and "the Sun of Righteousness did 
arise with healing on his wings," and by the year 1833 a 
ckrisHan church was formed. A little flock it is true, but still 
the firstfruits of a goodly harvest, which in due time should be 
gathered. 

In the year 1838, the mission ship Camden sailed from the 
Thames to visit the different stations in the South Seas. It 
conveyed to Barotonga a staff of missionaries, among whom 
was Mr. J. Williams, who had paid a visit to England in order 
to excite the sympathy of British christians on behalf of Poly- 
nesia, and 500 copies of the New Testament printed in the 
Barotongan language. The ship arrived safely in February, 
1839. 

Mr. Gill, when speaking of this visit, describes the eagerness 
with which the people sought the books, and then says : — 
" One day, while in the midst of this excited multitude, a fine, 
tall, half-naked native was observed running up the pathway 
leading to the house, and his entrance commanded immediate 
silence. Seating himself cross-legged on the floor, and for a 
minute or two vigorously using his fan to cool himself, address- 
ing Mr. Williams, he said, * Blessing on you. I am the 
messenger of the chief Timmana.' * Blessing on you, my 
fnend,' replied Mr. Williams, * What is your message ] ' 
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' Timmana has beard of your arrival, and is greatly glad, and 
he has sent to inquire if you have fulfilled your promise.' 

* My promise,' replied Mr. Williams, * what did I promise 1 ' 
*You promised,' rejoined the messenger, 'that when you 
returned from Beri^ni you would bring a missionaiy for our 
part of the island. I am in haste. Tell me. It is the chiefs 
message.' Pointing to one of the young missionaries with a 
nod, and wii^ one word to the native, Mr. Williams signified 
that his promise was fulfilled. The sign was no sooner giyen, 
and the word uttered, than the messaiger leaped from his seat^ 
and hastily exclaimed, ' It is enough.' He bounded down the 
road with the swiftness of a hunted deer, and stayed not his 
speed until he reached his distant village. Kever was there a 
more literal fulfilment of the joyous exclamation, 'Behold! 
how beautiful upon the mountains are the feet of him that 
bringeth good tidings, that publisheth peace.' " (YoL il, 
pp. 63, 64.) 

That a real work was being accomplished is evident from the 
lives and deaths of many of the natives. Thus one of the 
missionaries writes : — " I have spent an hour with my valued 
friend Tupi, a deacon, whose eyes are fast closing. ' It is strange 
to observe your seat in the house of Grod vacant,* I said. * Ah,' 
he replied, * it is the will of God. As I hear the people sing, 
Oh, how I wish to be there. But God is with me here, He 
will not forsake me.' I then spoke of several texts from which 
I had recently preached, and found that he had been told them 
by his family. And referring to the promises of God, he said, 

* Not one good thing has failed me.' I mentioned to him the 
loss I should sustain by his departure. * Yes,' he said, ' we have 
been permitted to work together for God ; His love has been 
great to us ; but grieve not, detain me not, I have no fear; 
Christ is my refuge, salvation is of grace through the blood of 
Christ' Calling again on the day of his death, I inquired, 

* How is it with the soul now V * All well.' * Do you find 
the Saviour near 1 ' * Yes, He is near.' * Is the pathway 
clear 1 ' * All clear,' he replied, * no obstructions whatever.' 
*What shall I say to the Church for you?' I inquired. *Tell 
the Church,' he replied, * to be strong, to be diligent, to hold 
fast to the end.' life was fast ebbing out, and he said, * I shall 
soon drink of the water of life. Christ is mine. Be not cast 
down.' These were his last words, and his spirit took flight to 
glory. Among the living also were found those who exhorted 
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the people to perserere in the Cfhristian race. Thus at one of 
the annual services held in the island, an aged native thus 
exhorted the young persons who were present : — * Exalt your 
voice high in praises to God. He has saved you from the pit 
of heathenism. We your fathers know the character of that 
pit. Some of us were bom there. The place on which we 
now meet was once a frightful place — a place of murder ; 
spears were our companions, and the sling and stone were our 
cherished property. Alas ! alas ! we ate human flesh, we drunk 
huq^ian blood, but now we are saved out of that death. Let us 
praise God. His love is great, and let us do what we can to 
send the Word of God to those who cure as we (moe were. The 
Church of Christ is doing much, they call on us to help ; we 
have no property, but we have land, and we know how to 
plant Let us continue to plant arrowroot for that purpose, 
and what we do with our hand let us see that our hearts be 
there also.' This appeal was not made in vain. In the same 
year the natives sent over 3,000 lb. of arrowroot as their sub- 
scription to the London Missionary Society.** 

Much sympathy was also shown to the missionaries whenever 
they suffered by reason of the dreadful hurricanes to which tljese 
islands are subjected. Mr. Gill, when referring to one of these 
tremendous storms, says : — " Oh, that morning ! every village 
a ruin ; almost every dwelling-house destroyed ; every planta- 
tion devastated ; furniture spoiled ; wearing apparel injured ; 
valuable books a mass of rubbish ; and our store barrels, in 
which had been our future supplies, were for the most part 
empty, and swimming in the flood. But all this was borne 
with comparative patience and quietude, until the natives 
ventured to tell us that our beautiful new chapel so recently 
finished was an utter ruin. This was the climax of our desola- 
tion ; it overwhelmed our souls, and for a moment we yielded 
to despair. Looking towards the settlement I saw a long pro- 
cession of 300 men and women coming to offer their condolence 
and sympathy : they were literally clothed in sackcloth and 
rags. As they came near their loud cry of lamentation and 
woe was heard ; but not exactly understanding it I inquired of 
the natives who were with me, who said that it was an ancient 
method of expressing their grief, and that they were coming to 
compassionate ma Arriving on the ruins ef our house, the 
whole party wailed and wept bitterly ; after which an old man, 
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the appolDted speaker, addressing me, said, 'Alas, our mis- 
sionary ! Oh, our missionary ! What will you do in this 
death ] Our hearts are full of grief for you. We are at home. 
We can eat roots of trees. We have known these things before, 
but what will you do 1 ' Then referring to the chapel, he 
continued, ' Ziona, Ziona ! our holy and beautiful house, our 
rest and our joy ! What shall we do for thee 1 Who shall 
comfort us for thee 1 When shall we be able to build thee 
again ) But it is written, Jehovah is our refuge. Let us be 
strong in Him.' God was indeed their reftige ; and being stvmg 
in Him both missionaries and natives boldly faced the difficulties, 
and overcame them. The mission premises were rebuilt, and 
the work carried on with renewed vigour." 

Among the auxiliaries to the mission work which rendered a 
good service to the cause was the printing-press, which by the 
close of 1851 had produced upwards of one million cmd Orhdf 
of pages ; and these had been made up into 20,356 tracts and 
5,543 books, bound in leather, — all the work of the natives, 
under the direction of the missionaries. 

In 1852 a United Communion Service was held in the 
district of Nyalanguiia to commemorate the thirtieth anniversary 
of the landing of the first christian teachers upon the island. 
Before nine o*clock a.m. on the morning of the meeting more 
than one-half of the population of the island had assembled 
About 1,000 persons got inside the church, of which number 
upwards of 700 were communicants. That was indeed a 
remarkable gathering. There stood Papehia, the Tahitian 
native who had been the first to unfurl the Grospel banner. 
There stood Tapaeini, the Earotongan woman who landed with 
him, and who threw her influence over the early converts to 
Christianity. There stood Tinomana, the once cannibal now 
christian chief ; and there stood native preachers and deacons 
from almost every island in the group. By their side stood 
the little band of English missionaries who had laboured in 
the night of toil, but who now were working in the day of joy. 
Around them was gathered a mighty host of men and women, 
in whose' hearts dwelt the love of Grod. What a change had 
thirty years wrought ! Then they walked in darkness, now 
they rejoiced in light ; then they were bondmen, now they 
were free ; then they practised cruelty, and were steeped in 
<5rime, now they manifested the love of Jesus, and practised 
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virtua Let tlie enemies of missions in general, and the friends 
of the Anthropological Society in particular, look at this, and 
blush, and be dumb. 

The work has been well sustained to the present time ; new 
chapels have been erected, and a Training Institution for 
native evangelists has been established, which, at the close of 
1864, contained fifteen mamed students, five honorary students, 
and three yoimg men from Savage Island. 

Mangaia is another island of the Hervey group. It is situated 
about 1 20 miles south-east by south from Rarotonga. The popu- 
lation is about 3,000. 

The Gospel was first introduced into this island by two 
Tahitian natives, who were left there by Mr. Tyerman, as he 
was sailing bo Sydney. As in Rarotonga, so in Mangaia, the 
Word of the Lord prevailed. No European missionary visited 
the island for many years. 

Some considerable time after the people had cast away their 
idols, several of the missionaries stationed at Rarotonga visited 
the place, in order to learn the state of the people. They 
remained about three months in the island, and, upon their 
leaving, the native church committed to their care the sum of 
16^. 28, 4c;?., as a contribution to the London Missionary Society j 
and 46^. 17«. to the British and Foreign Bible Society, in pay- 
ment for the New Testaments which they had received from 
that Society. The following year they sent a further sum of 
11^. 12*. 6d, to the London Missionary Society, enclosed in the 
following letter to the Directors : — 

" Friends, Brethren, and Sisters, — Blessings on you from 
God ! When Wiliamuma first came to us we were heathens. 
They brought us the Word of God, and we ill-treated them and 
their wives ; we scattered their property, and took the books 
which they brought us, and used them as ornaments in our 
heathen dances. This we did in our blindness. But when we 
knew the Word of Grod we wept bitterly. But the word 
spoken by Isaiah ix. 2 is now fulfilled. Through your com- 
passion and prayer we have obtained the knowledge of Jesus 
our Saviour. Our former gods, many in number, were of wood 
and stone ; each fstmily had its separate god ; but now we have 
one^God, as it is written by Paul, Eph. iii. 13. Look at that 
passage ! Brethren, there is another little word to you ; we 
are much in want of slates, paper, pens, ink, and pencils. We 
have learned to write on the sand, and on leaves ; and we desire 
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you to send us a supply of the tilings we mention. We now 
greatly rejoice in the testimony of Paul, 2 Cor. t. 18, 19. By 
that word we know our former state of blindness, and are now 
reconciled to God : because of our great love our war-clubs are 
laid aside, and we are brethren. 

(Signed) " Numangatini, who colleda, 

" SoLOMONA, who writes." 

In July, 1845, a European missionary — ^the Rev. G. Gill- 
settled on the island, much to the satisfaction of the christian 
community, many of whom hastened to the beach to welcome 
the party as soon as they should land. About two weeks 
after the landing a meeting was held to give public welcome 
to the missionary. At that meeting one of tlie natives deli- 
vered the following address :— 

" Brethren, God is truly a hearer and answerer of prayer. 
We have prayed to see what we now see to-day. God has 
heard us, and here is our missionary in our midst He is 
going to live with us. But^ brethren, do not let us leave off 
praying. Let us ask God to assist him to learn our language, 
that is the first thing, and then to assist him to do his work ; 
and then let us seek to be prepared ourselves to receive instruc- 
tion. Pray also for his wife, and their child now so young, and 
ask that he may live and become a missionary to our children. 
We all rejoice that our teacher has come. Now this is my 
thought : — Let us see to it that not one lock of his head be 
ruffled — I do not mean by the winds of heaven — ^but that his 
heart be not grieved by any evil coiiduct on the land or in the 
church. Let us go to his house frequently, and inquire of him 
about things of which we are ignorant, and about the Word of 
God. Remember that he is neither an angel nor a spirit 
merely, that you should not go to him. He is come to live 
with us as our brother, companion, and friend. If you see his 
face and hear his voice on the Sabbath only, you will not 
receive much good. You must be accustomed to him daily, and 
he to you. Let us praise God for His love to us ! May we 
remember what I have said. And may the Holy Spirit prosper 
our missionary in our midst" — Gems from, Cored lalcmdy p. 176. 

At this time the population was 3,567, of whom 500 were 
in christian communion, and 600 in adult classes, receiving in- 
struction. Since then the work has continued to prosper, and 
at present there are several hundred chTu*ch members. 
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In the other islands of the group — ^Manke, Mitiaro, Atiu 
similar work to that recorded of Aitutaki, Karotonga, 
and Mangaia has been accomplished. In each, the national 
idols have been abandoned, and Christianity established as 
the religion of the people. In each, civilization has fol- 
lowed in the train of evangelization, and, as a consequence, 
the social condition of the inhabitants has much improved. In 
the place of a nation of ignorant savages, we have a community 
of enlightened christians } and those who once found their chief 
delight in war and blood now strive to exemplify the Gospel in 
their own Uves, and exert themselves to send its blessings to 
others. Nor should it ever be forgotten that the principal in- 
struments in working these changes have been the native 
teachers themselves. In view of all this, may we not well say, 
" What hath God wrought 1 " 

At the close of 1864 there were in the group nine churches 
under the care of the missionaries of the London Missionary 
Society; the number of communicants was 2,280 ; the number 
of schools twelve ; and the number of scholars 2,100. 

The Society Islands. 

The group of islands now known as the Society IslcmdSy some 
of which were discovered by the Dutch navigator Jacob Rogge- 
wein, in 1722, lie between the parallels 16° and 18" south 
latitude, and 148° to 152° west longitude. Properly speaking, 
they consist of two distinct groups ; the Georgicm, first visited 
by Captain Wallis, in 1767, and so named by him in honour of 
the reigning king, George III. ; and the Society, first visited by 
Captain Cook, in 1769, and so named by him in honour of the 
Koyal Society. The former of these groups is sometimes called 
the Leeward, and the latter the Windward Islands. 

The Georgian Islands are Maitea, Otaheite (or Tahiti), 
Eimeo, Maiaoite, and Teluaroa. 

The Society Islands are Huahine, Raitatia, Tahoa, Bola- 
bola, Mauaraa, Tubal, Lord Howe's Island, and ScUly Island. 
The population is estimated at 10,000. 

The glowing accounts which were received from the navi- 
gators who visited these islands were doubtless instrumental in 
calling out that missionary spirit which has since been the 
glory of England. 

The London Missionary Society was founded in the year 
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1795, and soon directed its attention to the South Sea Islands; 
and, in consequence of an address delivered by Dr. Haweis on 
the subject, the Committee resolved to commence its operations 
in that part of the world. 

A vessel was purchased — ^the Duff; and Captain James 
Wilson, who, after he had been engaged in rendering valuable 
services to the British army in India, was captured by the 
French, and imprisoned at Cuddalore. Escaping from this, lie 
afterwards fell into the hands of Hyder Ali, who sent him, 
bound with chains, to the Black Hole, and kept him confined 
in that terrible place for twenty-two months. Surviving all 
this, he was at last liberated, and afterwards he became a 
prosperous man, and retired in middle life from active pursuits. 
In the quiet which he now enjoyed, he appears to have 
reflected on the state of his soul, was converted to the faith of 
the Gospel, and became known for his ardent piety. When he 
heard of the proposed invasion of the heathen lands, his spirit 
was kindled in him, and he determined to leave the rest and 
quiet which he now enjoyed, and to place his services at the 
disposal of the London Missionary Society, as captain of the 
ship Duff, with a clear understanding that whatever services he 
might render were to be a free gift to their glorious cause. 

By August, 1796, all was ready for the voyage, and twenty- 
nine missionaries embarked — noble pioneers of the illustrious 
army of christian soldiers. 

After many vicissitudes the party arrived in the South Seas, 
and made arrangements as to the particular places they should 
commence their labours. The majority chose Tahiti ; some 
preferred the Friendly Islands, and two the Marquesas. 

On the 7th of March, 1797, eighteen missionaries, with the 
wives of five of them, and two children, landed on the island of 
Tahiti They were received kindly by the natives, and both the 
king and the people vied with each other in pajdng every atten- 
tion to the strangers. 

After a few days. Captain Wilson informed the king of the 
object of the voyage, and assured him that all the party wanted 
was a grant of a piece of land stocked with bread-fruit, and 
large enough to admit of some houses being built upon it ; and 
that they should be permitted to live unmolested ; and that, if 
these were not granted, the whole party were ready to leave and 
go elsewhere. A conference was held, and the king, seated on 
the shoulders of a brawny native, made a formal cession of a 
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hrse house for the use of the missionaries, and some land 
wWch they might cultivate as their own. 

Captain Wilson now sailed to the Friendly Islands, left some 
missionaries on one of them ; then passed on to the Marquesas; 
and, after a three months* cruise, returned to TahitL 

On his arrival he was much pleased to find the missionaries 
sfcili on friendly terms with the natives, fiill of hope in the 
success of their imdertaking, and all but one imchanged in their 
determination. On the 4th of August the Duff sailed for 
England. 

As both books and letters were unknown, the language had 
to be acquired orally. This was a long and difficult task, but 
the missionaries were aided in their work, partly by the 
talkativeness of the natives, partly by a Swede who had been 
some time on the island, and partly by means of a small 
vocabulary which had been compiled by one of the mutineers of 
the Bounty, during a residence of some months at TahitL This 
man was taken to England, and executed ; but, before he died, 
he gave his little book to the clergyman who visited him in 
prison, and by him it was transferred to the missionaries. 

One of the favourite gods of the land was Ora, the god of war; 
and, to propitiate him, lives were sacrificed in the battle-fields, in 
the temples, and in the homes. Infanticide was practised to 
an alarming extent ; indeed, this dreadful deed was considered 
more a virtue than a crime. A Society existed called the 
Arreocis, whose members were bound to seek the destruction of 
every new-bom infant among them. Mothers, instead of 
pleading for their children, willingly gave them up to the 
murderers, and few parents could be found who had not sacri- 
ficed one or more of their children. There is little doubt but 
that the numbers thus destroyed wei-e double the mmiber that 
lived. 

The missionaries remonstrated with the chiefs and the 
mothers, and promised that, if they would spare the children, 
a house should be built to receive them, and that they should 
be cared for as their own. The chiefs listened, approved of the 
plan, and even promised that the practice should cease. Not- 
withstanding this, the custom was continued, and the counsel 
of the missionaries unheeded. Efforts were now made to 
instruct the people in the truths of the Gospel, but the task 
seemed a hopeless one ; and though the people tolerated the 
presence of the new teachers, and even showed them kindness, 
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thej still clung to their old superstitions, and practised their 
abominable vices. 

Things continued to go on in this way for about a year, when 
a circumstance occurred which led to much troiible, and well- 
nigh crushed the whole mission. In March, 1798, a ship 
arrived at Matavai to repair damages which it had sustained in 
a tempest, and five of the crew (Sandwich Islanders) absconded 
from the vessel. As the captain had but few men left, he 
sought the aid of the missionaries in recovering them. By their 
instrumentality, one was apprehended and sent back to the 
ship ; the others placed themselves under the protection of the 
king. The vessel now sailed on her voyage ; but, meeting with 
further damage, returned in about a fortnight for fresh repairs 
and supplies. As soon as the vessel made the harbour, two 
more of the crew deserted, and placed themselves under the 
protection of the king. 

The captain now sent a message to the missionaries, informing 
them that he intended to recover the men at any and every 
cost The missionaries now sent four of their number to the 
king, to endeavour to persuade him to send the men back to the 
ship. While some of the chiefe went in search of the king, 
the natives seized the missionaries, and inflicted on them con- 
siderable injury. They were afterwards led to the king, who 
assured them of his goodwill, and, promising them his protec- 
tion, sent them back to their home. 

When the missionaries returned, they found the rest of their 
number in a state of great alarm ; and some of them, con- 
sidering that what had occurred was a sample of what they 
might expect, should they at any time offend the chiefs, deter- 
i^ined to leave the island. The captain of the vessel offered 
them a passage to New South Wales. This they accepted, and 
eleven prepared to embark. They sailed from the island on the 
29th of March, 1798. Six brave men stayed behind, deter- 
mined to face all dangers, and, if needs be, suffer in their 
Master's cause. These six men — may we not call them heroes 
— ^were, H. Bicknell, J. Harris, T. Lewis, J. Ajre, J. Jefferson, 
and H. Nott. 

The king and many of the chiefs expressed their sorrow when 
they heard that some of the missionaries had left the island, and 
sent a peace-offeiing to the rest of the party, and also returned 
some articles which had been taken away from the misiiiou 
premises. 
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TMnking that it miglit prevent fiirtlier annoyance, the 
misdonaries gave up their property to the king's sons, and 
offered to place in his hands their private effects. This, how- 
ever, did not prevent the natives robbing them, and they were 
constantly troubled by their depredations. 

To add to their difficulties, war broke out between Pomare 
and the inhabitants of Pare, and the king now sought the aid 
of the missionaries to help him to overcome his foes. This, of 
course, was refused. 

All was now gloomy indeed, and the darkness was increased 
by the arrival of the ship Albion from London, by way of New 
South Wales, which brought the news of the capture of the 
ship Duff by the French, while on her second voyage to the 
South Seas with supplies and men for Tahiti The same ship 
brought the sad news of the murder of some of the missionaries 
in the Friendly Islands, and the departure of the rest. All 
hope of succour from England now was given up, and the little 
party resumed their work with heavy hearts. 

Ai, in nature, the darkest hour is that which immediately 
precedes the dawn of day, so it was with the missionaries in 
this their " night of toil." While they were mourning over the 
failure of their hopes, the directors in London were preparing 
to send them help. As soon as the news of the capture of the 
ship Duff reached London, and the account of the departure of 
so many missionaries from Tahiti, the committee were much 
distressed ; but, remembering that they owed a splemn duty to 
the few brave men who chose to remain, they resolved to send 
them help ; and, in May, 1800, the third party of missionaries 
embarked for the South Seas. The vessel in which they sailed 
was the Royal Admiral ; and, as it had to call at New South 
Wales and New Zealand, the voyage was a long one. It was 
not until May, 1801, that the Royal Admiral arrived at Tahiti 
It was with much joy and lively expectation that the little 
company of labourers saw the vessel cast anchor in Matavai 
Bay ; and when they beheld the goodly number who had come 
to help them, and read the letters which were sent to them from 
the Society and their private friends, they were almost over- 
powered with joy and gratitude. 

When the party landed. Captain William Wilson (nephew to 
the commander of the ship Duff) landed also, and was with the 
missionaries introduced to the king, who gave them all the 
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fullest assurance of his friendsliip, and of his desire to have 
more intercom-se with the English 

The arrival of so large a number of fresh labourers enabled 
the missionaries to resume those operations which had been 
interrupted by the departure of so many of their numbers. 
And as by this time those who had been on the island from the 
first had made considerable progress in the native language, they 
commenced addressing the people on religious matters without 
an interpreter; and on Sunday, August 10, 1801, Mr. Nott 
preached to about fifty natives in a room. All behaved with 
much propriety, and listened with great attention to this, the 
first discourse ever delivered by a christian teacher in their own 
language. Soon after this, others of the party commenced 
preaching to the people in the surrounding districts, and thua 
was established this most important department of missionary 
labour. 

The next step taken by the missionaries was the education of 
the children, but this was rendered difficult by the frequent 
occurrence of wars, and the wandering habits of the people, so 
that for a long time little was accomplished. 

One of the most tierce and bloody wars of this time was that 
which the king made against the inhabitants of the district in 
which Ora, the favourite god, was located. Those who held 
possession of the national deity refused to surrender it to the 
messengers of the king, whereupon he ordered it to be seized. 
This was the signal for the commencement of a struggle which 
was continued for three months, and which caused the desolation 
of a large part of the country, and the sacrifice of many Hves, 
not only in the actual contest, but in the offerings made to Ora 
to procure his favour. 

Notwithstanding the dangers to which they were exposed, 
the missionaries constantly visited the encampments of the 
insurgents, preached to more than four thousand of the people, 
visited the wounded and dying, and faithfully proclaimed to all 
the Gospel of peace. 

In 1806, a vessel arrived at Tahiti with stores and letters 
from England. As nearly five years had elapsed since the 
missionaries had heard from home, this arrival gave them much 
pleasure. Among the letters sent from the directors of the 
London Missionary Society was one for the king, condoling 
with him on the death of his father, who had died about a year 
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previous^ and urging him to attend to the instruction of the 
missionaries, and to ^ve up the practice of human sacrifice. 
When the letter was read to the king, he was much pleased, 
and said he should write an answer, he having been taught, tot 
write his language by the missionaries. This proinise he 
fulfilled on Jionuary 1, 1807. 

This interesting docimxent is now in the museum of the 
London Missionary Society. The following is a copy of the 
original:— 

^^Matavai, Tahiti, Jan, 1, 1807. 

"Friends, I wish you every blessing, friends in yoiu* resi- 
dence in your country, with success in teaching this bad land, 
foolish land, this wicked land ; this land which is ignorant of 
good, this land which knoweth not the true Grod, this regardless 
land. 

"Friends, I wish you health and pi'osperity. May I also 
live ; and may Jehovah save us all. 

"Friends, with respect to your letter you wrote to me, I 
have this to say to you, that your business with me, and your 
wishes, I fiilly consent to j and shall consequently banish Ora, 
and send him to Baitatia. 

"Friends, I do, therefore, believe, and shall obey your 
word. 

"Friends, I hope you will consent to my request, which 
is this, — ^I wish you to send a great number of men, women, and 
children here. 

" Friends, send also property and clothe us, and we also will 
adopt English customs. 

" Friends, send us plenty of muskets and powder, for wars 
are frequent in our country. Should I be killed, you will have 
nothing in Tahiti. Do not come here when I am dead. Tahiti 
is a regardless country; and should I die, do not come here* 
This also I wish, that you would send me all the curious things 
which you have in England. Also send me everjrthing neces- 
sary for writing ; paper, pens, and ink, in abundance. Let no 
writing materials he wanting. 

" Friends, I have done, and have nothing at all more to ask 
you for. As for your desire to instruct Tahiti, 'tis what I 
fully acquiesce in. 'Tis a common thing for people not to 
understand at first; but your object m good, and I fully 
consent to it, and shall cast off all evil customs. 

E E 
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^< Wliat I say is trath, and no lie ; it is the real tratb. 
" This is all I have to write. I have dona 
'' Friends, write to me, that I may know what yoa have to 
■ay. 

'^ I wish you life and every blessing. 

'^ May I also live, and may Jehovah save us all ! 

** PoKABE, King of TahiH 

** To my Friends, the MiasioTuvry Society in 

LondoTi,^^ 

The Hng, however, soon forgot his promises. Human 
sacrifices were offered as frequently as heretofore ; and infanti- 
cide was practised without restraint Wars were also frequent 
and bloody, and the depredations of the natives constant As 
there seemed little hope of the state of the country improying, 
the king advised the missionaries to leave the island. Taking 
advantage of the opportunity of obtaining a passage in a veesel 
then in the harbour, six of the missionaries lefb the scene of 
their toils and anxieties, and, committing themselves to the 
guidance of God for the future, set sail for the Society Isles on 
Nov. 10, 1808. 

Four single missionaries, unwilling to leave Tahiti, stayed at 
Matavia, and took refuge in Pomare's camp. Here they 
remained until Dec. 24, when, the king's forces being defeated, 
they fled to Eimeo. Shortly after this, the king and his friends 
left Tahiti, and took up their residence in Eimeo. 

All now was desolate and discouraging. More than twelve 
years had been spent in what appeared fruitless labour ; and, 
as there appeared no hope of peace, the missionaries deemed it 
their duty to retire from the islands altogether, at least for a 
time. On the 26th of October, 1809, they all embarked on 
board the Hibemia for New South Wales, excepting Mr. Nott 
and Mr. Hayward, who remained — the former at Eimeo^ and 
the latter at Huahine. 

Thus, to all human appearances, the mission to the Society 
Islands terminated. For thirteen years the missionaries had 
endeavoured to communicate the knowledge of Christianity to a 
barbarous and idolatrous nation, and had failed. The offer had 
been made, and had been refused. Now the opportunity 
seemed to pass away. Christians in England had begun to look 
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at this miasion as a forlorn hope, and its abandonment as the 
voice of Providence. 

When the missionaries reached New South "Wales, they were 
kindly treated by the governor. At Port Jackson, they found 
letters for them fix>m the Society, and were shortly afterwards 
joined by a party who had been sent by the directors to help 
them at Tahiti Tidings of the safety of Messrs. Nott and 
Hayward also reached them, as also several letters irom 
Pomare the king, affectionately urging them to return. 

At this juncture, Mr. Marsden, the Gk)vemment chaplain at 
Port Jackson, wrote a letter to the missionaries, in which he 
charged each man by himself to consider well before he 
really forsook his work. He dictated no course of action, but 
bid them weigh the whole facts— deliberately to make their own 
decision, remembering their Master's words about him who 
^putteth his hand to the plough, and looketh back." In 
consequence of this letter, the missionaries met and deliberated, 
and five of their number resolved to return to the scene of their 
former labour. The party (consisting of ten persons — ^five 
missionaries, and the wives of three of them, and two females 
irho had lately arrived from England) set sail for Eimeo, where 
they arrived in the autumn of 1811. They found the two 
missionaries whom they had left well, and residing with the 
king, who appears to have become a changed character, and now 
spent much of his time in gaining instruction. He, shortly 
alter this, offered himself for baptism, made a pubb'c profession 
ci his faith in Christ, and endeavoured to influence his friends 
to cast away their idols, and serve the living Qod, Many 
listened to the king, and his influence extended to other islands. 
Men began to inquire after the new religion, and mistrust their 
idols. 

The missionaries took advantage of this movement among 
the people; and on one occasion, when a number had met 
together to receive instruction, they invited all those present 
who really desired to give up their idols to put their names 
down in a book. Out of the forty present at that meeting, 
thirty-one came forward, and did so. From time to time the 
number increased ; and very shortly a building had to be 
erected for their accommodation. The same thing took place 
at Tahiti, at Huahine, and at Kaitatia. In the different islands 
more than five hundred persons renounced their idolatry, 
among whom were several of the principal chiefit. Everj- 

EE 2 
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.where there a|^[)eared signs of the wcArking of ' the Spbii 
Surely the night had passed. It had been long and dark^ but 
now the mom had oome. 

The year 1815 opened auspiciously on the mission. The 
number of adherents increased. Copies of the abridgment of 
the New Testament in the Tahitian language arrived, and mtnj 
of the chiefs publicly renounced their idolatry. Early in the 
year also, an event occurred which clearly showed that God 
was working in the hearts of the people One evening, as Mi. 
Nott was returning from the encamptale^t of the chief of 
Huahine, he met Pataii, the priest of PapetoaQ, the district 
in which the mission was established. In the course ci con- 
versation, the priest declared his firm, belief in the truth oi 
Christianity, and . announced his intention of publicly bumiBg 
his idols on the evening of the following day. True to his 
promise, at the appointed hour the priest came, accompanied by 
his friends. A quantity of fuel was piled up near ^e temple 
in which he used to officiate ; the idols were brought out of 
their depository, and cast on the ground. At. a given signal 
the fire was kindled, and Pataii, talungup the idols one byone^ 
pronounced aloud the name of each, and cast them into the 
burning pile. While doing so^ he made remarks on the Mtj 
of his previous acts of worship paid to these senseless blocks, 
and of the utter impotency of such gods to defend themselves, or 
help others. 

Many of the bystanders were appalled by this act of the 
priest, but no violence was committed. As no visitation of 
vengeance followed, the idolators were discouraged, and many 
had their confidence in Christianity strengthened. Pataii became 
a pupil of the missionaiies, and subsequently proved a faithful 
disciple and zealous missionary. 

The example thus set by Pataii was followed by other priests, 
both in Eimeo and Tahiti. In both places temples were 
demolished, and the idols consumed. 

The rapid spread of Christianity roused the hatred of those 
who still clung to the old superstition ; and a plan was devised 
for the destruction of every christian in one night. The 
principal idolatrous chiefs combined together to effect this gi'eat 
work. It was agreed that at the hour of midnight (July 7, 
1815), the houses of the christians should be set on fire, and 
every individual secured should be put to death. 

The christians xemaiii^d in ignorance of this plot until the 
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erening of the day fixed for its execution, when, intelligence 
being conveyed to them of the intended attack, they made for 
the sea-shore, launched their canoes, embarked as speedily as 
possible, an<^ when night set in, pushed out to sea and 
made Eimeo, where they all arrived safely the next morning. 

The chie& being disappointed of their expected prey, 
commenced quarrelling among themselves, and a general war 
ensued. Many of those who were defeated fled to Eimeo, and 
were kindly received by the king. 

When peace was restored, an invitation was sent to those 
who had fled on account of their religion, to return and 
take possession of their lands. This invitation was accepted, 
and a large number lefb Eimeo,- accompanied by the king. 

On their approach to Tahiti, the idolatrous party at first 
opposed their landing, and even fired upon them. By order of 
the king, the fire was not returned* A message of peace was 
sent to them. At last all landed, and many of the refugees 
returned to their possessions The differences which existed 
between the chiefs and the king were also adjusted, and peace 
seemed firmly established. 

. A week, however, had scarcely passed before the idolatrous 
chiefs made another attempt to destroy the christian party. 

« The chief priest of Ora urged his party to attack the 
c}iristians, and assured them of certain victory. The Sabbath 
was chosen for the day of attack, and the time, when the 
(diristians would be at worship. But, as the converts rather 
eixpected some treachery, they had come prepared, and so were 
ready to repel the foe. The attack was furious, and at first the* 
christians were thrown into some disorder. They speedily; 
sallied, and turned upon the enemy with vigour. In the 
end, the idolatrous chief was slain, and his followers put to' 
flight 

: The king showed great kindness to the vanquished, pro-- 
liibiting his followers from pursuing them, or destroying their = 
proper^* He sent a party to the district where the chief who 
was slain had resided, with strict orders not to hurt any one by 
the way, and, when they arrived there, simply to destroy the 
temples and idols. This order was strictly adhered to. The 
national temple was demolished, the image of Ora carried away, 
aind the altars cast down. 

.. Idolatry was now completely subverted,^ both at Eimeo and 
TahitL . GChe. Arreoy Society dissplved, ^human sacrifices ^di. 
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in£Euiticide were given up. The king sent liis fionily idols to the 
missionaries, by whom they were forwarded to England. They 
were received by the Society with much gratitude, and were 
looked upon as an earnest of the promise, ^' And the idols he 
shall utterly abolisL" 

In 1817, seven additional missionaries arrived at Eimeo, 
among whom were Mr. Ellis and Mr. John Williams. It was 
now resolved to re-establish the mission in Tahiti^ and to form 
new stations in the Leeward Islanda Matavai, the original 
seat of the mission. Was first occupied, and afterwards Paie, 
Papara, and Attahura. 

Mr. Ellis having taken out a printing-press, it was set 
to work as soon as possible, and some dementaiy works 
printed. 

The king was much pleased at the prospect of having books 
printed in his own country, and b^ged to be allowed to print 
and carry away the first sheet. 

Mr. Ellis, when referring to this interesting &ct, says : — 
^' Having been told how it was done, he charged his 
companions not to look very particularly at him, and not to 
laugh if he should not do it right. I put the printer's ink-ball 
into his hand, and directed him to strike it two or three times 
upon the face of the letters. This he did ; and then, placing a 
sheet of clean paper upon the parchment, I covered it down, 
and, turning it imder the press, directed the king to piill the 
handle. He did so ; and, when the paper was removed from 
beneath the press, and the covering lifted up, the chiefeand 
attendants rushed towards it, to see what effect the king's 
pressure had produced. When they beheld the letters, black 
and large, and well-defined, there was one simultaneous 
expression of wonder and delight." 

In the same year (1817), the Gospel of St. Luke was printed 
and sold to the natives. The price charged was three gallons 
of cocoa-nut oil. So eager were the people to possess a 
copy, that the first edition of three thousand copies fidled to 
supply the demand, and many were much disappointed at not 
being able to obtain one. 

The year 1818 was remarkable in the annals of this mission 

for the establishment of a Society in Tahiti to aid the cause of 

missions to the heathens in other lands. The chief speaker at 

the Meeting for its formation was the king, who reminded the 

people of their formeii \r7^^ «jid the many sacrifices they h«d 
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made for their fiilsegoda With this he contrasted the little they 
were doing for the time God, in whose service thej now found 
so much pleasure. He then proposed that each man present 
should do something to promote the extension of christianitj, 
not only in their own land, but in other parts of the world. 
He requested those who agreed with his proposition to signify 
the same by holding up their right hand Thousands assented, 
and the Society was formed forthwith. It was agreed that the 
contributions should consist of the various products of the 
island, for which the Society in London should render an 
account. Similar Societies were afterwards formed in Eimeq, 
in Huahine, and other islands. The produce of the cocoa-nut 
oil sent to England by these Associations, in the year 1822, 
amounted to nearly nineteen hundred pounds. 

The year 1819 was even more famous than the preceding. 
In the early part of this year, the king determined to erect a 
spacious building for the worship of God. By the month of 
May this immense edifice (712 feet long and 54 feet broad) 
was finished. It was opened for Divine worship on the 11th of 
that month, when three missionaries, occupying three separate 
pulpits, fixed at equal distances apart, addressed three separate 
congregations, amounting altogether to over six thousand 
persons. The Annual Meeting of the native Missionary Society 
was held on the following day ; and on the third, the king 
promulgated the code of laws for the people, which had been 
drawn up by him, with the aid of the missionaries. 

Than this, it would be difficult to find a more interesting 
scene. Six thousand Tahitians assembled in that vast building. 
The king is surrounded by the chiefs and missionaries. The 
business of the day commences with a solemn act of worship. 
Then the king rises, holding the laws in his hand, looks at the 
vast multitude, and then addresses the chief of the south part of 
the island : '^ Tati, what is your desire ) What can I do for 
you 1 " To this the. chief replies, " These are what we want— 
the papers you hold in your hands, that we may regard them, 
and do what is right.'' To another and another the same 
question is put^ and the same answer given. The king now 
unfolds his code, makes comments upon the various laws, and 
then demands of each and every chief whether or no they agree 
to what has been propounded. One loud and earnest answer is 
given, '^ We agree ! we agree ! " The king next addresses the 
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people, and desires them, if the j a^ree to what he has propoBed,^ 
to lift up their hand. In an instant eveiy arm is upraised, and 
the king's code is declared the law of the land. 
, These laws extended to nineteen articles ; fourteen were of 
general application, and the rest related to the appointment of 
judges, and the administration of justice. They were all framed 
with an express regard to the Word of Qod, and included in 
their scope both civil and religious matters. The code was thus 
introduced: — 

*' Pomare, hj the grace of Qod, king of Tahiti, Eimeo, and 
all surrounding lands, to all his &uthful subjects greeting: 
In the name of the true Qod : €k>d in His great mercy has 
a^t His Word among us. We have believed this Word, that 
we may be saved. We desire to regard the commandmentB 
which He has given us. In order, thei*efore, that our conduct 
may become like the conduct of those who love God, we make 
known imto you the following laws of Tahiti." 

Two years after this, the king died, and was succeeded by 
his infant son. A Kegency was appointed, consisting of some 
of the principal chiefs. At first the missionaries feared lest 
there should be some confusion on account of the king's death. 
Happily, however, this was without foundation ; and all went 
on quietly. The work of evangelization spread; the people 
]>rogressed in their social life; the laws of the land were 
obeyed ; the services of religion were well attended ; numerous 
schools were established, among which one for the instruction of 
the children of the chiefs, and the missionaries ; and every- 
where might be observed the evidences of progression. 

By the close of the year 1824 more than nine th(yu8cmd natives 
and children had been baptized; above eight hundred were 
united in Church fellowship ; and nine thousand children and 
adults were under instruction in the mission schools. 

Pomare's son survived his father but five years. On his 
death he was succeeded by his only sister. About this time 
there seems to have been much intemperance in the island, 
and, with a view to check the evil, temperance societies were 
formed at the various mission stations. The queen, and most 
of the governors, became members of them. Shortly after this, 
a law was passed to prohibit every person, whether native or 
foreign, from either making use of or keeping any quantity of 
ardent spirits, however small 
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J But all the work which had been done, and upon which had 
been bestowed so much trouble, and so many prayers, was now 
in danger of bemg undone throlzgh the influei^e of ^e Romaa 
GathoHc ChuroL 

For several years prior to 1836, the attention of the priests of 
that Church had been directed to the flourishing Protestant 
missions in the Pacific, and plans were devised for their 
subjugation. 

In 1836 two French Eoman Catholic missionaries landed at 
Tahiti, and were kindly received by the American consul, who 
was kimself a Boman Catholic. Through this man they, 
obtained an interview with the queen, and, having made severed, 
valuable presents to her, told her that they only wanted to 
teach the Word of God. The queen, however, refused her: 
permission for them to remain.on the island ; and afterwards 
sent them word that they must depart, as soon as the ship was. 
ready to saiL 

The priests refused to do this, and shut themselves up in the 
house of the American consuL The queen had the ship 
detained, and sent some of her officers to the residence of the 
consul, to insist on their departure. The priests still refused to 
leave the house, and at last the queen's messengers took off a 
part of the roof, entered the building, led them out, and put 
them on board the ship. The next day the consul remonstrated 
with the queen, and declared that, as he had been insulted, he 
would not hoist his flag again until a man-of-war should arrive 
to re-establish him in his high office. 

Shortly after this, another vessel arrived, having on board one 
of the priests who had been sent away, and a companion. The 
oaptain applied for permission to land his passengers^ stating, 
that they only wished to remain at Tahiti imtil they could 
procure a passage to Valparaiso ; and that, if she did not allow 
them to land,, he would be obliged to carry them to India, 
whither he himself was bound. 

The queen, however, refused her consent. The captain then 
used threats. But they failed to alter the queen's determination. 
He now ordered the men to be put on shore. This being 
attempted, the natives waded into the water, and prevented 
their landing. The boat now returned to the ship, and shortly 
after the oaptain set sail. Before doing this, he sent a letter to 
the. queen, threatening her with the presence of a man-of-war to. 
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enforce the payment of a sum of monej for the damage snstamed 
by the priests. 

When the French Gk)yemment heard that the priests had 
been removed, it gave instructions to Captain Du Petit Thuars 
to proceed to the Society Islands, and demand reparation for the 
alleged insult. When this person arrijired at Tahiti, he made a 
series of demands upon the queen. In the first place, she had 
to write an apology to the king of the French; then to pay 
2,000 dollars for the damage sustained by the priests. In addi- 
tion to this, she had to salute the French flag, recognise M. 
Moereuhout as French consul, and enter into a covenant to 
allow Frenchmen, of whatever profession they might be, to 
visit and leave the island whenever they pleased, and to trade 
in all parts of the Queen's dominions. 

Shortly after this, a law was passed in Tahiti, prohibiting 
the celebration of any religious worship opposed to that trae 
Gospel of old propagated in Tahiti by the missionaries from 
Britain. There can be no doubt but that the queen had this 
law passed to prevent the Komish priests spreading their 
religious views. As might be expected, the missionaries were 
charged with being the authors of this act. But the charge 
was a false one. As a body, they were opposed to the 
measure. 

Shortly after this, the Tahitian Government passed a certain 
law respecting the acquisition of land by foreigners ; and the 
French consul, having acted in opposition to this law, was 
prohibited by the Government from occupying a certain portion 
of land. At this juncture, a French frigate arrived at Tahiti, 
and the consul arranged with the captain to demand that the 
land should be occupied by the former. As a threat accom- 
panied the demand, of course it was complied with. This 
concession being made, another was demanded; and in 1839 
M. Moerenhout claimed for the Romish priests the right of 
celebrating their religious sei-vices without let or hindrance. 
Under the pressure of fear, this concession was granted ; and 
the queen was led on board the war vessel then in the harbour, 
to sign this act of submission. Nor did the efforts of the French 
stop here. In 1841, the consul, taking advantage of some dis- 
order in Tahiti (occasioned by himself and some other foreign 
residents), induced four of the chieh to sign a document calling 
upon France to interfere for the maintenance of peace and 
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order in. the island. These cliie& were subsequently tried for 
high treason, and at the trial it was proved that they were 
ignorant of the true nature of the document which they had 
been asked to sign. 

The queen now wrote to the English and American Govern- 
ments, asking for their sympathy and aid. She also wrote to 
Louis-Philippe, stating that the whole affidr had been done in 
her absence, and without her authority. In answer to that 
letter, the French Government assured her that it did 'not 
intend to impose upon her its protectorate. The subsequent 
conduct of France, however, proved that it was bent upon the 
subjugation of Tahiti And, in pursuance of this policy, when 
Admiral Du Petit Thuars arrived at Tahiti in 1843, he 
sought a quarrel with the queen, simply because she had 
introduced a crown into her personal flag, which was flying over 
her dwelling. He gave orders to have the flag hauled down, 
and that of France put in its stead. He then proclaimed 
Tahiti a French colony. 

Against this fresh outrage the queen protested, and appealed « 
to iSie king of the French against this act of his servant. 
She also solicited the sympathy and aid of Queen Victoria. 

When the knowledge of this outrage reached England, 
great indignation was felt, and a remonstrance was sent to 
the French Cabinet. It is but right to say that the French 
Gk>vemment refused to sanction this act of the admiral, and 
recalled him. 

As might be expected, the conduct of the French in Tahiti 
caused much alarm among the natives, and there was an 
evident desire to attack them. The queen urged her people not 
to do the French any harm, but to wait patiently for despatches 
from ' England and France. This act of the queen gave 
much offence, and she was ultimately obliged to take refuge 
on board the English frigate which was then in the harbour. 
She afterwards retired to Raitatia. 

Many of the chiefs and people now combined against the 
French, and several encoimters took place. 

Most of the missionary stations were broken up. The 
British consul was placed under arrest by the French, and 
ordered to quit the island. One of the missionaries was 
accidentally shot ; four more returned to England ; and the 
£Eimilies of those who remained left for a neighbouring island. 
Those missionaries who still remained in Tahiti spent 
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their time in visiting the natires in their cainps^ and 
endeavoured to administer the ordinances of the Church to 
them. 

In 1846, some French troops landed in Huahine, humed 
the principal town in the island, and gave up every kind of 
property to plunder. No less than seven mission chap^ 
were destroyed. The natives at first lied, but, rallying the 
next day, they attacked the French troops, and infiicted 
upon them considerable loss. The news of their disaster soon 
spread, and a general rising of the people followed. In the 
course of a short time, the French were reinforced, and all 
those who had opposed them were compelled to lay doi¥ii 
their arms, and submit to the French protectorate. 

A general amnesty was granted, and all the people invited to 
return to their dis^cts. The queen was invited to return to 
Tahiti, and arrangements were made for her residence on that 
island. It was agreed that she should receive about 8,000 
doUars per annum, that all foreign intercourse with her should 
pass through the protectorate Government^ and that all 
foreigners residing on the island should give twenty-four 
hours' notice of such intended interview. It was now declared 
that the queen was fully restored to all her former rights and 
privileges. Though treated with all respect, the queen's power 
now was but nominal. All the old governors were dismissed by 
the French authorities, and others appointed from among the 
young chiefs who had not professed Christianity. 

Under these circumstances, the missionaries did all in their 
power to gather their scattered flocks, and to restore their 
chapels. Many difficulties were experienced in this work, and 
the attendance at public worship was very discouraging. 

At this time a new governor was appointed — M. Lavaud — 
who, though he was a man of conciliatory manners, yet pursued 
the same policy as his predecessor, and laboured to place the 
entire control of the mission in the hands of the Government. 
To effect this, he caused all the mission property to be r^s- 
tered as belonging to the Gk>vemment. He next controlled 
the action of the missionaries, only allowing them to go where 
he pleased, and strictly prohibiting them from going into those 
districts where the Roman Catholic priests were endeavouring 
to educate the young. In doing this, the governor acted in 
direct opposition to the treaty of 1842, which specifies that 
('every one shall bQ free in. the exercise .of the form of Ida. 
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irorship, and that the churches at present established 'shall con- 
idnue to exists and the English missionaries shall continue in the 
prosecution of their labour without molestation.^' 

It had been well if the French authorities had confined them«i 
iselyes simply to (^posing the Protestant missionaries, but such 
was not the case. Much that was done and sanctioned tended 
to uproot and destroy the religious life of the people. Of such 
a character was the great fite got up on Sunday, May 4, 1851, 
being the anniversary of the establishment of the French 
Kepublic. 

The following account of what passed on that day was written 
by an eye-witness (see "Evangelical Magazine" for 1851, p. 
€19):— 

" Sunday^ May 4. — Fine weather ; a grand salute in honour 
of the French Hevolution at seven a.m. Prayers were then said, 
and, about noon,, prizes were placed in the roundabouts, and so 
placed as to be reached on either side by a man sitting astride 
on the machine, and balancing himself upon it. These prizes 
consisted of shirts, calicoes, fowls, and tobacco. The next 
(Eimusement was climbing a greasy pole, with prizes at the top. 
Madame Bonard, with the sisters of charity, and all the 
children under their care, were spectators. About four p.m. the 
native dancera from the diflferent districts inarched in rows to 
pay their respects to the Governor by making a formal salute 
in their dance, according to the heathen practice. The dancing 
was kept up by them, excited by drink, until eight p.m. 

" The queen's two eldest sons were in the crowd as spectators, 
and she herself was led in by Mr. Osmond, sen., to the Gro- 
vemor, who, after some little compliment, handed her upstairs, 
and, having put a candle in her hand, instructed her how to let 
off the fireworks. After the display of fireworks, which lasted 
about an hour, the Governor's ball commenced, and a large 
number of native chiefs were in attendance, who were dressed 
in their own peculiar costume for dancing, with leaves and 
flowers, to correspond with the native dance." 

B/Cferring to the events of this day, an English gentleman 
who was present says : — " It was most heartrending to reflect 
that, after what had been done for this people, and the measure 
of success that had attended the efforts, with what fearful 
rapidity they were hurried back to heathenism. The amuse- 
ments provided for the people, even if it had not been the 
Sabbath-day, were in his opinion of a most demoralizing 
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tendency ; no fewer tlian five different parties of dancers, men 
and girls promiscuously, with great drums beating, plentifully 
furmshed with intoxicating drinks, and excited to use the mosi 
obscene gestures and language." 

In the same year (1851), the French Gk)yermnent ordered 
that, at the close of Divine service on Sundays, the ^' Tahitian 
Journal" (a Government newspaper) should be read to the 
people. This order was opposed by the missionaries, and, where 
their influence extended, they prevented its being carried out 
By this act the missionaries incurred the displeasure of the 
authorities, who charged them with desiring to keep the people 
in ignorance. 

As might be expected, the aggression of the French, and the 
general laxity of their conduct^ caused a great decline in the 
religious state of the people. Worldliness took the place of 
piety, and licentiousness the place of morality. Yet^ even in 
the midst of these most trying times, there were not a few who 
remained £iithful to their vows, and exemplified in their daily 
lives the purifying power of the €k)speL 

At the present time the London Missionary Society has 36 
mission churches in the islands, connected with which are 3,877 
commimicants. There are also 39 schools, with an attendance 
of 2,371 scholars. 

The SAimwiCH Islands. 

The group of the Sandwich Islands extend from 26° 30' to 
27° 45' north latitude, and 141° 0' to 163° 0' east longitude. 
They were discovered by Captain Cook in 1778, and named by 
him in honour of the Earl of Sandwich, First Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

From their position (being situated "midway between the 
western terminus of the Panama Railroad and China, nearly in 
a stmight line between the two "), they are doubtless the most 
important of the Polynesian groups, as they are becoming more 
and more a central emporium for the commerce of that side of 
the world. 

There are ten islands in the group ; eight of considerable size, 
and two of smaller dimensions. 

The largest of these islands is Hawaii, at the south-eastern 
extremity of the group. Its area is about 4,500 square miles. 

The other islands, advancing in succession to the north-west, 
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are Maui (or Mowii), Elakoolawe, Lanai, Mokokai, Oaho, and 
Oneehow. The entire area of the group is about 6,100 square 
miles. The estimated population is about 100,000 (natives and 
Europeans). 

At the time of their discovery, the four principal islands — 
Hawaii, Maui, Oahu, and Kakoolawe (or Kauai) — ^were go- 
verned hj separate a^^d independent kings ; but, in 1784, 
Kamehameha, king of Hawaii, subdued the others, and formed 
the whole into one kingdom. Ever since that time the 
Sandwich Islands have been governed by a native king, and 
have been recognised as an independent nation by the principal 
Gk)vemments of Europe as well as that of the United States of 
America. The capital of the kingdom is Honolulu, in the 
island of Oahu. 

The attention of the American Church was directed to the 
state of the Sandwich Islands in 1819 ; and, in the autumn of 
that year, a few devoted men set sail for the purpose of esta- 
bHshmg a mission among the interesting yet savage race inha- 
biting these islands. 

When the missionaries arrived they were not a little 
surprised to find that the king had, a few months previously, 
abolished the national idolatry ; had given orders to set on fire 
aU the sacred places in Hawaii and the neighbouring islands, 
and, while the flames were raging, the idols were thrown into 
the burning pile. 

The king appears to have been urged on to this work through 
the oppressive restraints of the taboo. Though intimately con- 
nected with the services of religion, the taboo did not consist of 
any fixed and imchansdnff observances, but was uncertain and 
arbitwiy in its requirSta The IHeral meaning of the word 
implies a consecration. Thus a priest, the king, and the chie& 
who claimed descent from the gods, and the temple, were taboo ; 
so also any article set apart for sacrifice, or any period of time 
appropriated to the worship of the gods. 

Of course such a system might be made more or less 
oppressive, at the will or caprice of the priests. Thus at one 
time not only a single object, but a whole class, might be 
tabooed ; not only a single place or day, but whole districts and 
whole periods might be included. 

Though in some points the taboo was changeable, yet in 
others it was. fixed and unalterabla Thus all the best kinds of 
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food were tabooed for sacrifice to the gods and the use of mm) 
*U females were tobooed against entering the habitation of 
their father or l^usband, or of eating in the presence of any 
man. It was against these proscriptions that the king, liho- 
liho, determined to set his face. He therefore devised a plan 
for its abolition. 

Having consulted the chiefs and the high priest on the 
subject, and gained their consent and co-operation, he gave an 
entertainment) to which he invited all the settlers then present 
in the coimtry, and the whole company of the chie&. Two 
tables were' prepared, one for the males and another for the 
females, according to the custom of the country. When the 
repast was served, the king arose, and, passing along the table 
where the men were seated, as if to see that they were provided 
with food, he suddenly turned to that at whicli the women 
were seated, and, seating himself between two of his queens^ 
began eating with them from the dish which ho carried. 

Of course the whole assembly was astonished, and cried ont, 
"-4i nooy ai noa/'^ — food common, as opposed to **ai taboo ^-^ 
food sacred. The high priest now rushed to a neighbouring 
temple, and with his own hand applied a lighted torch and set 
it on fire. Messengers were despatched to do the same in 
other districts, and, in a few days, every heathen temple was 
burnt down, and those idols which were not consumed with the 
temples were either burnt or cast away on the sea beacL 
Idolatry was abolished by law, and so the uncommon spectacle 
was presented of a nation without a religion- Civil wars 
resulted from this bold act of the king, but the opponents were 
everywhere defeated, and ultimately order was restored. 

It is not certain what motives led the king to act thus. It 
might have been from a conviction of the falsity of idolatry, or 
from the knowledge that the people of the Society's Isles had 
done so, or from a desire to favour his queens, and to throw off 
all restraint. Whatever might have been the cause, the fact 
was a striking one, and a christian cannot fail to see in it the 
hand of God, who had thus Himself prepared the way for the 
introduction of the Gospel The islands were united into one 
kingdom, peace reigned throughout the land, and the national 
idols were cast down. 

It was under these favourable circumstances that the mis- 
sionaries arrived at Honolulu in May, 1820. The king was 
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hmch. pleased when he heard of their arriTal, and seat the fol- 
lowing characteristic message to the captain of the ship in 
which they had sailed : — 

"Love to you. This is my communication to you. You 
have done well in bringing hither the new teachers. You shall 
pay nothing on a;ccount of the harbour. No, nothing." Some 
of the missionaries resided at Kailua, others went to Oahu with 
the king, and others accompanied the son of Elaumuaiii, and 
thus the Gospel was planted in several parts of the group 
simultaneously. 

The missionaries found the people intensely ignorant and 
vicious. They had no idea of any Supreme Being, nor had 
they any term to express such an idea. They were also without 
any words to express morality, virtue, or any of the graces of 
the Spirit 

This utter ignorance led the people to make many mistakes 
respecting what the missionaries said, and they often associated 
the very opposite ideas with the words used than those intended. 
Thus at one time, when the missionary in the course of his 
diaoourse said, « The great day is approaching," the people 
were filled with terror and dismay. This arose from the use of 
the word la, which signifies in the Hawaiian language sun as 
well as day; and hence the people thought that the sim was 
about to increase in size and destroy their country. 

Mistakes also arose from their superstitions. This was 
especially the case with respect to prayer. The Hawaiian 
always associated prayer with destruction ; and hence on one ' 
occasion, when the missionary had succeeded in getting a group 
of people roimd him and conmienced praying, they all rushed 
from the house in which they were assembled and hid them- 
selves in the neighbouring woods. They thought the missionary 
was going to pray them dead. 

The first work attempted by the missionaries was the 
establishment of a school at each station, so that the people 
might be taught to read. This was not a difficult task, and as 
the Hawaiian language contains but twelve articulate sounds 
the missionaries introduced twelve letters — a, e, i, o, u, h, k, 1, 
», n, p, and w. In reducing the language to writing care was 
taken not to introduce any arbitrary spelling; every word is 
therefore spelt exactly as it is sounded. This of course facili- 
tated the work of teaching to read, and in a short time those 
who attended the mission schoc^ made rapid progress in the 

p P 
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art The king and queen soon became very fair scholars, and 
many females of distinction employed their time in acquiring 
the knowledge of reading and writing. Schools rapidly spread 
over the different islands, and were attended by multitudes of 
adults. At the close of the sixth year afber their establishment 
there were as many as 25,000 pupils in attendance. 

The next important work was tiie establishment of a printing- 
press. School-books and portions of the Scriptures were printed 
and circulated in all parts of the islands. 

In November, 1823, Bihoriho and his ^ivourite queen sailed 
for London accompanied by several chiefs. On their arrival in 
the metroiK>lis they were cordially received, and they were con- 
ducted to see all the principal sights. After three weeks the 
king and queen were taken ill with the measles, and both died 
within six days of each other. Their bodies were taken back to 
the Sandwich Isles and buried in an orderly christian manner. 
In 1825 ten of the natives were received into the church, of 
whom nine were chie& and the tenth was the queen regent 
As a proof of the sincerity of their profession, they all lived and 
died in the faith. In the course of a few years all the principal 
chiefs in the islands were professed christians, were regular in 
their attendance on Divine worship and in the exercise of daily 
prayer at home. The people followed in the wake of their 
leaders, and in the following year as many as 10,000 assembled 
to hear the preaching of the Gospel. A church was now built 
at Kailua capable of accommodating 5,000 people. 

In 1832 the queen regent died. Being a woman of great 
energy and character, her loss was keenly felt both by the 
country and by the missionaries. She had thrown the whole 
weight of her influence in the scale of morality and piety, and 
under her Christianity had become the established religion of 
the land. She was succeeded by her son, who, being destitute 
of true religion, threw off the restraints of its profession, and 
openly espoused the cause of the heathens. His example was 
very pernicious, and for a time there was a great decline in the 
religious state of the people. Happily, however, this state of 
things did not continue, and in 1838 there was a great awaken- 
ing of the people, and many thousands gave themselves to the 
Lord. The congregations at the various chapels increased to such 
an extent that in many cases new buildings had to be erected. 
This was especially the case at a place called Ewa, where the 
congregation numbered 4,000. At Honolulu two congrega- 
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tioxuB amounted to nearly 7,000, and at Hilo the worshippers 
numbered 6,000. At other places a proportionate increase 
took place, and by the year 1843 the number of members of the 
diristian chtirch was over 23,000. That this was not the effect 
of mere excitement is proved by the fiust that the work has 
been both sustained and extended. As far back as 1853 the 
various congregations contributed sufficient to support their 
ministers, and the American Board of Foreign Missions dis- 
solved its connexion with the Hawaiian churches. Unaided by 
amy foreign Society the people have built over 100 churches at 
a cost of 150,000 dollars. 

Another remarkable feature in the history of these islands is 
iihe progress of education. In 1832 there were as many as 
53,000 scholars and 900 teachers, and more than a fourth of 
the entire population could read the Bible. In the same year 
a high school was commenced for the purpose of preparing 
schoolmasters. In this school a most liberal education was 
given, and everything done to instruct the mind and train the 
conduct In 1849 the Government undertook the management 
of this school, and it has since been carried on with remarkable 
success. In 1851 the Minister of Public Instruction made a 
report on the state of education in the coimtry. From that 
report it appears that there were at that date 535 schools in 
the various islands, attended by 15,482 scholars, which was more 
than one-sixth of the population. The expense of conducting 
these schools was about 60,000 dollars, of which sum 15,000 
were drawn from private soui-ces, the rest was contributed by 
the Government. 

With the extension of education has arisen a demand for 
books, and very many thousands of copies of the Scriptures have 
been circulated. Books of general information have also been 
in great demand. Of late a newspaper has been regularly pub- 
lished and extensively read. In 1863 Dr. Anderson was com- 
missioned by the American Board of Foreign Missions to visit 
the different islands and to ascertain the character of the 
churches. The Doctor gives a most favourable account of the 
present state of the group. He mentions that while he was 
there " a religious convocation was held for three weeks, and 
attended by thirty clergymen, seven laymen, and about forty 
women, who were merely present. It was resolved to ^orm 
forty new churches in fifteen missionary districts, to establish 
boarding-schools for girls, to prosecute home missions, and to 

F F 2 
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depend upon Hawaiian supplies for the ohixrcbu" The Doctor 
goes on to say :«*-^^ But the most important conclusion was that 
the missionaries diyested themselyes of the governing authority 
they had held it necessary to assume over the in&nt ehurdk 
The church heiSceforward is on its own basis, striotly self- 
supporting and self-goyeming. The mission, as a missioii, has 
been meiged into the community ; and this noble experiment 
of the American Board has ceased to be experiment The 
mission found a nation of barbarous pagans. There is now an 
organized christian government, with a constitution and lavs 
as accordant with the Scriptures as in the best old christian 
nations. Nearly one-third of the population are members of 
Protestant churches; there are no avowed pagans; the idols 
are utterly abolished; the native education is provided by the 
€k)yemment ; houses for the worship of God have been eveiy- 
where erected, and are preserved by the people ; regular chiistiaA 
congregations assemble on the Sabbath, and there is all the 
requisite machinery for the healthful development of the imier 
life of the nation." 

In 1861 a Church of England mission was established at 
Honolulu, and Dr. T. K. Staley was consecrated a bishop to 
exercise spiritual jurisdiction within the Hawaiian or Sandwich 
Islands, and other dominions of the king of Hawaii. At the 
present time there are three Church of England missionaries 
labouring in the islands, one at Honolulu, another at Kawai, 
and the third at Lahania. The mission is in part supported by 
the king and dowager queen, whose united subscription is 3001. 
per annum. 

Thus, then, we have passed " from pole to pole," and in our 
journey have seen the power of the Gospel in taming the saTage, 
enlightening the ignorant, and elevating the degraded. True, it 
has had to contend against many foes, fight many battles, and 
unarm many prejudices ; but it has proved itself equal to the 
task. There is, however, much still to be accomplished — many 
idols to cast down, many races to convert. WeU may we say 
with the poet, — 

" Fly abroad, thou mighty Gospel ! 

Win and conquer, never cease ! 

May thy lasting, wide dominion 

Multiply and still increase ! 

Sway the sceptre, 

^&nVo\xi, »5^. >i)ci6 ^wld around." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



THE POETEY, BIOGRAPHY, AND LITBBATUEB OF 

MISSIONS. 



7int.— Hints for LeMons on MissionATj Hymns. 
Second. — The use of Missionary Biography. 
Third. — ^A list of modem works on missions, arranged geographic 
- and alphabetically, with the publishers and price. 



. FlBiST. — ^MtSSIOKA&Y PoETRY, 

Jt is to be lamented that so little tise is made of missionary poetry 
in the daily work of our schools. Much might be done to awaken 
,an interest in the cause of missions, and many lasting impres- 
sions madcy if the christian teachers of England were to cultivate 
in their children the love of missionary poetry. Thete are 
inany ways of accomplishing this. For instance : on those days 
when missionary lessons were given, all the h3rmns simg at the 
opening and closing of the school might bear upon the spread 
of the Gospel. Then> again, when a party of missionaries were 
about to leave their native country for some distant shore (an 
<event which can easily be ascertained by consulting the current 
missionary periodicals), the morning hymn might bear upon the 
subject. Such an one as the following would be appropriate :-^ 

** BoU on, thou mighty ocean. 
And as thy billows flow. 
Bear messengers of mercy 
To ereiy land bebw. 

r** Arise, ye galea, and waft Uiem 
Safi9 to the destined shore. 
That man may sit in darkness 
. Aad death's deep sleep no moie» 
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" O thon Eternal Buler, 
Who rulest with thj ann 
The tempest of the ocean, 
Protect them all from harm* 

** ThypeMDoe c^er be with them, 
Whererer they maj be ; 
Though far from thoee who lore them, 
Stifi let them be with thee." 

Then, again, an occasional lesson might be given on a missionaiy 
hymn. As indicative of the method of handling such a subject^ 
the following notes are supplied : — 

Stihject — Bishop Heber's celebrated hymn, 

"From Ghreenland's icy monntain." 

Introduce the lesson by a brief outline of Bishop Heber^s 
life ; where he lived in England before he went to India ; what 
part of India he visited ; when and where he died. Then read 
the first verse, and open up its meaning and sentiment by 
questions, thus :— 

What coimtry is mentioned in the first line ) Where is it 
situated ? What is Greenland said to have ) Why are tlie 
mountains said to be icy ? What) then, may we conclude as to 
the climate ? What is said, in the last two lines, to come from 
here 1 Who is supposed to call 1 Whom are they supposed to 
call ? What country is referred to in the second line ? Where 
is it situated 1 What part of the country is mentioned ? What 
part is the strand 1 What is India's strand called 1 Why 1 
What coimtry is mentioned in the third line ? What is referred 
to 1 What is said of Africa's fountains 1 WTiat is said to roll 
down ? What then is found 1 What kind of rivers are men- 
tioned 1 What to be understood by ancient river ? Have some 
ancient rivers named. What kind of plain is mentioned 1 
Name some such. Who are we to understand by " <Aey " in the 
next line 1 What are the inhabitants of this country supposed 
to do ] What are we asked to do 1 From what to deliver 
them ] What is error compared to ? What does a chain do 1 
What is said to bind here ? What does error bind 1 Have 
some errors mentioned. What, then, does this verse contain 1 
A call from the various countries to the Christians in England 
to send missionaries to teach the people the religion of Jesus, 
and thus, by introducing truth, unloose the fetters of error. 

The second verse to be read, and then opened up by questions 
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and illustrations. Bequire the children to examine the first 
four lines, and say who is supposed to be speaking. What is 
said of the state of the souls of those who ar^ asking themselves 
the question 1 What light is to be understood? What has 
given them light? Read Psalm cxix. 130 to show how this 
light can be obtained. What is the state of those who have 
not this 1 What is to be understood by being benighted t 
What such people want ? Suppose a traveller benighted, and 
a light brought him, what does it do ? — 1st. Shows him if he 
is in the wrong path ; and, 2nd, Enables him to find the right 
one. Bead 1 Peter L 2 ; James L 21 ; John xviL 17 ; Ephe- 
sians v. 26 ; and then children to draw the conclusion that the 
€U>spel does both these things — shows men that they are lost 
sinners, and then leads them to Christy the Way. What is our 
duty if we have a light) and know those who are lost ? How 
we can do this in the case of the heathen. 

Have the^next four lines examined, and children say what 
they contain. An exclamation, " Salvation ! " What this is 
said to be 1 Why a joyful sound 1 Refer back to the benighted 
traveller. What would be good news to him ? How, then, is 
the Gospel good news to sinners ? How can we help to send 
this good news 1 How long is this to be done ? Have a remote 
nation named — say, Japan. Give its population. Have the 
missionary map examined to see how many missionary stations 
there are in that country. What should, therefore, be our 
especial efibrt ? How can we send the Gospel to Japan ? What 
can we say this verse contains 1 — An exhortation to all Chris- 
tians to send the light of the Gospel to every nation and country 
where there are benighted souls, and not to tire until the most 
remote people have heard of Jesus. 

Hi^, other verses to be treated in the same way, and the lesson 
concluded by singing the whole hymn to the usual tune. 

Second. — Missionaby Biography. 

As has been mentioned before, the introduction of missionary 
biography into the collective and reading-lesson of a school or 
family would be one means of infusing a missionary spirit into 
the education of our children. There is an abundance of 
materials for such lessons to be found in the various missionary 
biographies already published. As an indication of how such a 
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subject may be treated, we sabmit the following notes on tb» 
life of John Williams ; — 

1. Notice the time and place of his birth ; his youth ; his 
apprenticeship to the ironmonger in the City Koad, London ; 
the stipulation as to his not beiAg put to the forge ; his love for 
the forge, and the means he adopted to make himself acquainted 
with that part of his business ; the kind of books he read ; his 
meeting with reports on the state of the heathen, and the effect 
on his mind ; his resolution to give himself up to the work of 
missions ; his offer to the London Missionary Society, and its 
acceptance. (Application as to the importance of what is read 
in youth.) 

2. Consider Jmn, as the missionary. Notice his leaving Eng- 
land, in 1817 (age, 21), for tiie South Sea Islands. Use mis*. 
sionary map of the world, and have the islands pointed out. 
Trace his voyage; his landing at Eiemo, one of. the Socieiy 
Isles, in November, 1817. Give a short account of the inhabit- 
ants as they were when he landed. From a few facts concerning 
the climate, soil, and production of these isles, and the abund- 
ance of fish caught in the surrounding seas, work out that, in 
consequence of their few wants, resulting from their rude state, 
they would be idle as well as barbarous. 

Question out what would be the best qualification of a mis- 
sionary to such a people, and what must be the first thing to be 
done — win their confidence, and learn their languaga Show 
how Williams did this — taught them the use of carpenters* and 
joiners' tools, encouraged them to help him build a house, and 
asked them to teach him their language. The result of this % 
Mutual confidence and regard ; also, a peculiar fitness on the 
part of the missionary for his future work, preaching the Gospel 

Mention that about the same time another missionary, Mr. 
Ellis, had a printing-press at work in a neighbouring island, 
called Huahine. Refer to missionary map. Question out what 
this would enable the missionary to do, and show the importance 
of having books. 

Mention the invitation of ihe king of Kaiatea, and the settle- 
ment of Mr. Williams there, and also the success of the work. 
From an examination of the map, children will discover the 
number of islands near. From the state of these, and the 
character of Williams, deduce what would probably be the 
desire of the missionaxy. Tell them that this was so, and traoei 
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on tiie map his journey. Mention his visit to AitutaM^ one of 
the Hervey group, which he had visited before. Give the state> 
of the inhabitant when he visited them befoi'e, and contrast it 
with their state now. Then wild, bserbarous^ now peaceable, 
orderly ; then worshippers of detestable idols, now worshippers 
of the true Grod. Mention the fact that their idols had been 
shipped to Raiatea, as trophies of the Gospel fight. Show a 
picture of such an event in the "Journal of Civilization," 
page 369. 

Next notice his visit to Atiu, and the success of the Grospel 
there. The effect of his sermon on Isaiah, " They have eyes, 
and see not." The resolve of the lord of the two isles Mitiaro 
and MaukL His call at Mangaia, and the repulse. 

His Voyage to Ra/roUmga, — The prolonged journey, the dis- 
appointment of the captain, and his resolve to turn back. The 
request of "Williams, " Give me till eight o*clock." The next, 
few hours all anxiety. A Christian native at the top of the 
mast looking out for land. The cry, when land seen, " Here^ 
here ; it*s foimd, it's found ! " 

Mark the spirit of these men. A strange land, perhaps un- 
friendly inhabitants ; still, they are ready to go, ready to face 
all dangers to preach Christ to them. Here a true missionary 
spirit. Next picture out the landing. No welcome ; yet they 
land, they labour, and after a while succeed. 

Refer to the second visit to the same place, a year after. Give 
a short account of the state of the natives now, and the king's 
consultation as to laws for the government of his kingdom. 
Notice Williams's prolonged stay in the island, with the reason 
why he cotdd not leave it. His earnest desire . to reach Erro-* 
manga. • No ships calL . What is to be done 1 Build one him- 
self or stay. The former is his determination. He draws the 
plans, makes the tools, instructs the natives in their use, and 
sets about the work. In four months from the time the keel 
is laid down it is finished, and named 2%e Messenger of Feac&,. 
Refer back to the youth of the missionary, and get the children 
to say what part of his trade fitted him for this work. Draw a- 
practical lesson from this on the importance of getting all the 
information we can when young. 

3. Give an account of his voyages in this ship. Bead from 
" Missionary Enterprise " (Snow) ; and then notice his last 
voyage and death. His arrival off. Erromanga; the landing] 
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the stroll on the beach ; the cry, the attack, the deatL Thtis 
died the hero, at the age of forty-three. Read the account of 
the rescue of his remains, and of his burial in the island of 
Upolu, March 31, 1839. 

ThIBD. — ^MlSSIOKABY LiTERATUBE. 

To enable teachers to gather details more fully than can be 
done from any single history, and to procure anecdotes to illus- 
trate the power of the Gospel in converting individuahi^ the 
Mowing list of modern miasionary works is given. 

As in no instance any work is mentioned which is not in- 
cluded in the '* London and British Catalogue *' (published by 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Co., 1863-4-5), it is presumed that 
they are all still in print. The publisher and the price are those 
given in the above-named work. 

It is hoped that) both in its extent and in its arrangement, 
the list may be use^ to all persons interested in the spread of 
the Gk)speL 
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WoBES OF A General Chabaoteb. 

Adams, H. G. CSyclopsedia of Female 

Biography 58. Groombridge. 

Aikman, Rey. J. A. Gyclopsedia of Chris- 
tian Missions 68. Griffin. 1860. 

Alder, R. Wesleyan Missions 2s. 6d. Mason. 1844. 

Ancient British Church. (Monthly Vol. 

of Religious Tract Society) Is. Eel. Tract Soo. 1860. 

Anderson and Johnstone, Memoirs of ... 7s. 6d. Nisbet. 1862. 

Anderson, S. M. History of the Church 

in the Colonies. Three Vols 428. Rivington. 1856. 

Anderson, William. Treasury of Manners 

and Ceremonies 3s. 6d. Hamilton. 1855. 

Anecdotes, Religious. Twelve Vols. ... Is. 4d. each. Rel. Tract. See. 

Anglo-Saxons, Lives of Eminent Is. ReL Tract Soo. 1864 

Awine, E. Cyclopaedia of Religious 

Anecdotes 38. 6d. Griffin. 1856. 

Barth and Blumhardt*s Christian Missions 2s. Rel. Tract Soo. 1853. 

Barber's Misaiouary Taloft 2s. 6d. Nisbet. 1864. 
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Blytb, Gtoorgeu Bemimscenoes of a Mis- 

BionaiVB Life 4b. Partridge. 1852. 

BniDB, Ber. J. Missionary Entorprises 

in Many LandB Is. 6d. Knight. 1854. 

Brown, Bey. Dr. History of Protestant 

Missions. Three Yols 86s. BlackwoocL 1854. 

Gampbell, Bey. Dr. The Philosophy of 

Missions... 68. Snow* 18^. 

Campbell, Bey. Dr. Maritime Dlscoyery 

and Christian Missions 12s. Snow. 1840. 

Came, J. Liyes of Eminent Missionaries. 

Three Vols 9b. Washboum. 1854. 

darkson, Bey. W. Christ and Missions . 6b. Snow. 1858. 
Child, Bey. C. F. The Finished Course • 5s. Seeley. 1865. 
Coke, Bey. Dr., Memoirs of, by Dr. 

Etheridge 6s. Mfason. 1860. 

Despard, Bey. J. Missionary Efforts ... 5s. Seeley. 1858. 
Duff, Bey. Dr. Missions the Chief End 

of Christ's Church 2s. 6d. Groombridge. 1840. 

Eddy's Heroines of Missionary Enterprise 2s. 6d. Hall. 1858. 
Ellis, Bey. H. W. Toils and Triumphs of 

Mission Work 8s. 6d. Seeley. 1862. 

Ellis, Mrs. Denmark, and her Missions . Ss. 6d. Seeley. 1864. 
Fletcher, Bey. J. P., Memoirs of. Two 

Vols 21s. Hunt. 1853. 

Grant, Yen. Archdeacon. Bampton 

Lectures on Missions 9s. Biyington. 1845. 

Hamilton, Bey. Dr. Missions : their 

Authority and Aim 2s. 6d. Nisbet. 1864. 

Hardwicke, Archdeacon. Christ and other 

Masters : Heathen Systems compared 

with ChrisUanity. Four Parts 7s. 6d. each. Bell and Daldy. 

Part 1. General Suryey. 
„ 2. Beligions of India. 
„ 8. Beligions of China and America. 
„ 4. Beligions of Egypt, Mede, Persia. 
Harris, Bey. Dr. The Great Commission 7b> 6d. Ward. 1852. 
Hawkins, Bey. E. Historical Notices of 

Church of England Mission 9b. Fellows. 1845. 

Hoole,Bey.E. The Year Book of Missions 8s. Longmans. 1847. 
Hopkins, Bey.. W. B. Apostolic Missions 5s. Parker. 1853. 
House, Edwin. Missionary in Many 

Lands. Illustrated 3s. 6d. Hogg. 1861. 

Hunt, Missionary to the Cannibals, Life of Is. 6d. Hamilton, . 1861. 
Hurd, Bishop. Bise and Progress of 

Christianity 3s. 6d. Griffin. 1862. 

JubileeYolume, Church Missionary Society 6s. Seeley. 1842. 
Eingsmill, Bev. J. Missions and Mis- 
sionaries 10s. 6d. Longmans. 1854. 

KniH, Bey. B., Life of, by Bey. C. Birrell 4s. 6d. Nisbet. 1859. 
Liyerpool, Conference on Missions .... ... 2s. 6d. Nisbet. 1860. 
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Long, Her. J. Missionary Handbook ... 9s. Shaw. 1848. " 

Ma(^l,W. National Missions lOs, 6cL Tmbner. 1865. 

Maofarlane, Bey. Dr. The Jubike of the 

World 58. Whittakar. 1843. 

Maclear, Her. J. F. Missions of the 

Middle Ages 10s. 6d. Macsnillan. 1863. 

Memoirs of Rer. C. P. Adams 2s. Masters. 1848. 

Melson, J. B. Sssay on Christian Missions 9s. Hamilton. 1842. 

Missionary Book for the Toung ... •., Is. B^ Tract Soc. 1859. 

Missionary Becords^ Four Parts 2s. each. « 

Missionary Geography. lUostrated ..• 8s. 6d. Sampson Low. . 186& 

Missionary Sermona, preached at ^agley • 46. 6d. Bell and Daldy. 1859. 

Missionary Sabbath Text Book Is^ Madntpsh. 1860. 

Missionary Stories for Children 2s. 6d* Ghroombridge. 

Missionary Souvenir, by Ayerling 2s. 6d. Snow. I860.. 

Missionary Tales for Little Xiiitex^eps ... 2s. Nisbet. 1860. 

Missionary Lays, by Adeline 2s. Ma^cm. .1861. 

Missionary Minstrel ... 2s. Nisbet. 1836. 

Missionary Guide Book 108.6d. Seeley. 1846. 

Missions, Apostolic and Modem St. 6d. Mason. 1864. 

Moore, E. D. Life Scenes from Mission 

Fields 6s. Low. 1858. 

Mudge, W. Essays on Missions. ... ... Is^ 6d. Nisbet. 1842. 

Newcombe, Bey. H. Cyclop«dia of 

Missions ... 208. Trfibner. 1856. 

Noel, Hon. and Bev. B. Efsay on 

Christian Missions ... 8b. Nisbet. 1842. 

Paterson, Rev. Dr. The Book for Eve^y 

Land 78. Snow. 1857. 

Perils Among the Heathen 68. Seeley. 1860. 

Bamsden, Robert. Missions ; or, a Word 

to the Heathen 58. Nisbet. 1859. 

Robinson, C. K. Advantages of National 

Mission 8s. Hatchard. 1855. 

Smith, Rev. H. Pilgrims in Missions ... 48. 6d. Macintosh. 1854 

Swan, Rev. W. Letters on Missions ... 48. Snow. 1843. 

Thompson, Rev. A. Great Missionaries . 8s. Nelson. 1860. 

Yenn, Rev. K. Life of Francis Xavier ... 7s. Longmans. 1864. 
Walsh, Rev. W. P. Christian Mission 

Donnelean Lecture, 1861 6s. Hatchard. 1862. 

White, Rev. E. Theory of Missions ... 2s. Green. 1855. 
Wilson, J. H. Early History of Christi- 
anity in Scotland 2s. Nisbet. 1852. 

Wolfi Rev. Dr., Labours of 12s. Burns. 1840. 

Year Book of Missions 10s. Longmans. 1846. 

Zinzendorf, Life of, by Spangenberg ... 10s. 6d. Holds worth. 1837. 

Missions iv Gbeenland, Labbadob, and Nobth Amebica. 

Anderson, Bishop. Notes of the Flood at 
Red River ... ... , 28. Hatchard. 1852. 
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Beayen, Eev. J. Missions in Caateda ... 46. Bums. 184^. 

Blood, -ftev. W. North American Missions 5s. Partridge. 1853. 

Ghurchill*8 Life in Nova Scotia Ss. Hamilton. 1845. 

Edwards, President. Ijife of Rev. D. 

Brainerd 2s. 6d. Seeley. 1856. 

Hawkins, Ber. E. Korth American 

Missions 9s. Fellows. 1843. 

Historical Accounts of Greenlasid 8s. Simpkin. 1846. 

Indians of North America 8s. Bel. Tract 9oo. 

Missionary Records of North America ... Is. 6d. BeL Tract Soc. 1851« 

Miesionaiy Passages from Life of Archi- 
bald Merriman ... i„ ;.. 8s. 6d. Bell and Daldy. 18S3. 

Missionary Records of Northern Countries 2s. Bell and Daldy. 1857. 

Moravian Missions in North America ... 2s. 6d. Nisbet. 

Moravian in Greenland and Iceland. Two 

Tola 3s. 6d. each. Hamilton. 

North American! Missionaries, Lives of ... 2s. 6d. S. P. G. K. 

Tucker, Miss. Bainbow in the North ... 8s. 6d. Nisbet. 1864. 

Wilson, Bev. Dr. .Life of J. Elliot . ... Is. 6d. Hamilton. 1858. 



Missions is thb Wsst Iin>iES xtro South Amxbioa. 

Bemau, Bev. J. H. Missionary Labours 

among the Indians of Guiana 7s. Seeley. 1847. 

Bleby,Bev.H. Scenes in the Carribean Seas 2s. Hamilton. 1856. 
Brett, Bev. W. H. Indian Missions in 

Guiana 6s. Bell and Daldy. 1851. 

Burchell, Rev. T., Life of, by Bev. F. W. 

Burchell ^. 6d. Green. 1849. 

Comford, P.H. Mission Scenes in Jamaica. 2s. Houlston. 1856. 
Duncan's Narrative of Wesleyan Missions 

in Jamaica 7s. 6d. Partridge. 1849. 

Gardiner, Capt, Allen, of Patagonia. A 

Memoir 6s. Nisbet. 1857. 

Gardiner, Capt. Allen. Visit to the 

Indians of Chili 6s. Seeley. 1841. 

Gardiner, Capt. Allen. A yoi9e for South 

America .• Is. Seeley. 1847. 

Gardiner, Capt. Allen. Funeral Sermon, 

by Rev. S. Garratt Seeley. 

Horsford, Bev. John. A Voice from the 

West Indies ...* 68. Haylin. 1856. 

Hutcheson, P. C. Southern Martyrs. A 

Tale of Patagonia 2s. 6d. Hamilton. 1853. 

Kiiibb, Rev. W., Memoirs of^ by Rev. J. 

H. Hinton 3s. 6d. Houlston. 1851. 

Moistep, Rev. W. Memoirs of Missionary 

Labour in the West Indies 4s. Mason. 1850. 

Philiippo, Rev. J. M. Januiica : its 

Past and Present State... ... 8s. 6d. Snow. 1843. 
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Samael, Rer. P. Weikjan Mlssioiis in 

jAmftioa IDs* Partridge. 1856L 

XJnderhill, B. B. Wert Indies Social 

uidBeligiouB 8s. 6d« Jaokson. 1862. 

United Brethren, Mission o^ to the 

Danish West Indies 6d. Kisbet. 

United Brethren. Setrospeot of theit 

Jamaica Mission Gd. Nisbet. 

United Brethren. Betrospeot of their 

Mission in Antiffoa Gd. Nubet. 

'Vniliams, Bichaidy of Patagontai Life 

oi ,.. ••• ... Ss. 6d. Nisbet* 1857. 



Missiomi nr Wist Atsioa. 

Afirica Redeemed by the growth of Liberia 8s. 6d. Niabet. 
Beeoham's Ashantee and the Gbld 
Uoast ... •■• .«• ••* ... ••• ••• OS. ALason. X84lL. 

Bowen, Bishop of Sierra Leone^ Memoir 

01 ,.• •.• •■• .«• •.. ••• ... •■• itS* JNlSD^i. XoO^« 

Bowen, Bey. T. J. Adyentures and Mis- 
sionary Labours in Central Africa ... 6s. Trtlbner. 1857. 

Oharlesworth, M. L. Africa's Mounti^ 
Valley 8s. 6d. Seeley. 1856. 

East, Rey. D. J. The Condition of 

Western Africa Ss. Houlston. 1844. 

Freeman, Rev. T. B. Journal of two 

yisits to Aehantee Ss. Mason. 1844. 

Fox, Rev. W. History of Missions in 

Western Africa IDs. 6d. Mason. 

Fox, Rev. W. Western Coast of Africa . 2s. Mason. 

Johnson, Rev. W. Church Missionary 

in Sierra Leone lOs. Seeley. 1853. 

Moister, W. West Africa 48. Mason. 1850. 

Othielle ; or, Tillage Life in the Yoruba 

CountiT ... 2s, Nisbet. 1847. 

Rivers of Water in a Dry Place. Mis- 
sions in Africa Ss. 6d. Religious Tract Sec. 

Tucker, Miss. Abbeokuta : outline of the 

History of the Yoruba Mission Ss. 6d. Nisbet. 1858. 

Walker, Rev. S. A. The Church Mis- 
sionary at Sierra Leone 12s. Seeley. 1847. 

Walker, Rev. S. A. Missions in Western 

Africa ... 12s. Longmans. 1845. 

West, Rev. Daniel, Memoirs of, by Rev. 
T. West 4s. Seeley. 1851. 

Western Africa : its History, by the Rev. 
J.L.Wilson 8s. 6d. SampeonLow. 1859. 

Wilson, J. L. Western Africa : its His- 
tory and Condition ,„ „* ,„ ... 5s. 6d. Trubner, 
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MissioiTS IN South Afsioa. 

Arbouflset, Bey. C. A Tour in South 

Africa 40. 6d. Bishop. 1852. 

Boyoe, Ber. W. Notes on South Africa . 5s. Mason. 1889. 
Broadbent, Bey. S. Missionary Martyr 

of Namaqualand Is. 6d. Mason. 1856. 

Broadbent, Bey. S., Memoirs of Is. 9d. Mason. 1857. 

Calderwood, Bey. H. Caffres and Ca£Pre 

Missions 4s. 6d. Nisbet. 1858. 

Campbell, John. Life and Missionary 

Enterprises in South Africa IDs. Snow. 1841. 

Oasalis, £. The Basutos; or, Twenty- 
three Tears in South Africa 68. Nisbet. 1861. 

Colenso, Bishop. Ten Weeks in Natal ... 58. Maomillan. 1861. 
Fleming, Francis. Southern Africa ... 58. HalL 1856. 
„ Caffraria and its In* 

habitants 2s. 6d. Simpkin. 1854. 

Freeman, Bey. J. J. A Tour in South 

Africa 7s. Snow. 1857. 

Liyingstone, Dr. Missionary Besearohes 

in South Africa 68. Murray. 1861. 

Mason, Qt, H. Zululand. A Mission ^ 

Tour in South Africa Ss. 6d. Nisbet. 1862. 

Moffat, Bey. B. Missionary Labours in 

South Africa Ss. Snow. 1842. 

Merriman, Arch. Hottentot and Frontier 

Farmer 8s. 6d. Bell and Daldy. 1853. 

Shaw, Bey. B. Memorials of South Africa 2s. 6d. ]\^on. 1841. 
„ Defence of Wesleyan Mis- 
sion in South Africa Is. Mason. 1864. 

Smith, Bey. T. South Africa Delineated . 28. 6d. Mason. 1850. 
Young, Bey. S. Narrative of Conyersion 

of Kaffirs, &o Is. Mason. 1860. 



Missions is East Avbioa, Madagaboab, etc. 

Backhouse, Jas. Yisit to Mauritius ... 168. Hamilton. 1844. 

Ellis, Bey. W. History of Madagascar ... 25s. Tallis. 1838. 

„ ThreeYisits to Madagascar 16s. Murray. 1858. 

Freeman, J. J. Persecutions of Chris- 
tians in Madagascar 6s. Snow. 1840. 

Gobat, SamueL Three Tears in Abyssinia 7s. 6d. Seeley. 1847. 

GK>8pel in Madagascar Ss. 6d. Seeley. 1864. 

Isenberg and Krapf — Missions in Abys- 
sinia 128. Sedey. 1843. 

Madagascar, Past and Present, by a 

Besident 9s. Bentley. 1847. 

Mauritius, Bishop of. Mauritius and 

Madagascar 78. 6d. Seeley. 1868. 
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Mauritius; or, the Islo of Fmnoe 20. 6d. S. P. G. K 1860. 

Mauritius, Bishop of. The <jh>s^ in 

Madagascar 8b. 6d. Seeley. 1864. 

Shaw, . W. Story of mj Mission in South 

Eastern Africa 6b. Hamilton. 1860. 

Stem, H. A. Wanderings aitkmg the 

Falashas in Abyseinia ISs. W. Macintosh. 1862. 



M188ZOX8 ZK Ikdia. 
(a) Chnmral Works, 

Achuid, ChaB. Manners and Customt of 

India 28. 6d. Murray. 1861. 

Alevis, Jas. Buddhism; its Origin and 

History 68. Williams. 1862. 

Ballantyne, James. Christianity oon* 

trasted with Hindoo Philosophy 9s. Madden. 1859. 

Biblical Translations in India, History of 2fl. Dalton. 1855. 
Buchanan, Ber. Dr. Ohristian Besearches 

in India 8s. 6d. Boutledge. 1858. 

Buyer's Letters on Indian Missions ... 5s. Snow. 18&. 
Campbell, Wm. Manners and Customs 

of British India 8s. Snow. 1858. 

Clarkson, Wm. India and the Gospel ... 6s. Snow. 1858. 

Duff, Ber. Dr. India and Indian Missions 128. Groombridge. 1840. 

Dubois, the Abb^. Description of the 

Manners of the People of India 42s. Longmans. 1817. 

Dubois, the Abb6. Letters on the state of 

Christianity in India Ts. Longmans. 1823. 

Elphinstone, Hon. M. History of India . I83. Murray. 1857. 
Fontanier, Y. Narrative of a Mission to 

India 148. Bentley. 1844. 

Fox, Eev. W. H., Memoirs of 58. Seeley. 1661. 

Heber, Bishop. Journey through India. 

New Edition. Two Vols 78. Murray. 1861. 

Houf^h, Jas. Protestant Missions Vindi- 
cated 4s. Seeley. 1837. 

Hough, Jas. History of Christianity in 

India. Five Vols 58s. Seeley. 1839—60. 

Indian Religions, by an Indian Missionary 73. 6d. Newby. 1858. 
Kaye, John W. Christianity in India ... 12s. Smith and Elder. 1859. 
Leup )lt, Rev. C. B. Recollections of an 

ludian Missionary 2s. Seeley. 

Mullens, Joseph. Review of Ten Years* 

Missionary Labour Is. Dalton. 1863. 

Mullens, Joseph. Statistical Tables ... Is. Dalton. 1863, 
Mullens, Rev. J. Religious Aspect of 

Hindoo Philosophy 98. Smith and Elder. 186ft 
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Mullens, Bey. J. Besults of Missionary 

Labours in India Is. Dalton. 1852. 

Pictures of Hindoo Life ls.6d. Bel Tract Society. I860. 

Sherring, Bev. M. A. The Lidian Church 

during the Bebellion Ss. Nisbet. 1859. 

Storrow, Bey. E. India, and Christian 

Missions li. 6d. Snow.. 1859. 

The Land of the Veda. India described. 

ByP. Percival 10s.6d. Bell and Daldy. 

Treyor, Bey. Q-. India ; its Natiyes and 

Mission Ss. Bel. Tract Society. 1851. 

Ward, Bey. W. F. D. India and the 

Hindoos Is. 6d. Collins. 1863. 

Wilson, Bey. H. H. Hindu Mytholo^ 52b. Murray. 1840. 
Wylee, M. The Urgent Claims of 

India 2s. Dalton. 1847. 

(h) North India. 

Bengal Conference of Plrotettant Mis- 
sionaries 4s. Dalton. 1855. 

Buyers, W. Becolleotioni of Northern 

India 10s. 6d. Snow. 1848. 

Calcutta, Bombay, and Colombo ; Missions 

of the Society for the Propagation of the 

Gospel 2s. Pall Mall. 

Futt«hghur, the Martyrs of. By the 

Bey. J. J. Walsh 10s. 6d. Nisbet. 1859. 

Long, Bey. J. Handbook of the Church 

of England Missions in North India ... 9s. Shaw. 1848. 
Macdon^d, Bey. J., Memoir of. By 

Bey. J. Mackay 5s. Groombridge. 1855. 

Mackay, Bey. J. Missionary Martyr of 

Delhi 2s. Heaton. 1860. 

Marshman, J. C. Liyes of Cary and 

Marshman. New Edition 3s. 6d. Longmans. 1864. 

Martyn, Henry, Letters and Journals of. 

Two Vols 21s. Seeley. 1837. 

Martyn, Henry, Letters and Journals of. 

Abridged 5s. Seeley. 1844. 

Mullens, Mr. The Missionary on the 

Cbnges Is. Dalton. 1857. 

Sterling, Andrew. Orissa, and its Be- 

ligion 6s. Snow. 1846. 

Storrow, Bey. E. The Eastern Lily 

Gathered Is. 6d. Snow. 

Sutton, Amos. Orissa, and its Eyan- 

gelization 8s. Hamilton. 1851. 

Weitbrecht, Bey. J. J. Protestant Mis- 
sions in BengaJ: 5s. Shaw. 1844. 

Weitbrecht, Bey. J. J., Memoirs of ... 7s. 6d. Nisbet. 1857. 
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Weitbredht, Mrs. Misaionary Sketches 

in North India Ss. Nisbet. 1858. 

Wilkinson, Bev. M. ChriBtianity in 

North India 68. Seelej. 1844. 

Wilaon, Bishop, Memoir ot By the 

Ber. J. Bateman 9e. Murray. 1860. 

Wylee, Madeod. Boigal as a Field of 

Missions lOs. DaHon. 1854. 

Yates, Ber. Dr., Memoirs o£ By the 

Bev. Dr. Hoby 108.6d. Hoolston. 1847. 

(c) South and WleH Indict. 

Arthur, Ber. W. Missions in the Mysore 7b, Hamilton. 1847. 

Caldwell, Bey. Dr. Lectures on the Tin- 

nevelly Mission 8s. 6d. Bell and Daldy. 1857. 

Clarkson, Ber. W. Missionary Encourage- 
ments in India Is* 6d. Snow. 1850. 

Fox, Be7. H. W. Chapters on South 

Indian Missions 8s. 6d. Seeley. 1847. 

Fox, Ber. H. W., Mmnoirs ot By 
theBey. G. Fox , ... 5s. Seeley. 1850. 

Groves, Anthony, Memoir of. By his 
Widow 4s. 6d. Nisbet. 1855. 

Hall, Brpy. Gordon, Memoirs of 4s. Snow. 1857. 

Hoole, £. Missions to Madras 7s. 6d. Longmans. 1859. 

Indian Chaplain; or, Memoirs of Bey. 

C. Church 28. Bel. Tract Society. 1862. 

Madras and Cuddaiore in Last Century ... Ss. 6d. Longmans. 1850. 

Mullens, Bey. J. Missions in South 

India ,.. 4s. Dalton. 1850. 

Nesbit, Bey. Kobert, Memoirs of. By Bey. 

J. Mitchell 6s, Nisbet. 1858. 

Pettitt, Rev. C. The Tinnevelly Mission 5s. Seeley. 1851. 

Bagland, Bev. T. G., Missionary in Tinne- 
velly, Memoir of 7s. 6d. Seeley. 1865. 

Beid, Bev. J., Memoirs of. By Bev. Dr. 

Wardlaw 3s. 6d. Jackson. 1851. 

Bhenius, Bev. C. F. £., Memoir o£» By 

his Son 10s. Nisbet. 1841. 

Smith, T. Appeal on behalf of South 

India 48. Hamilton. 1841. 

South Indian Missionary Sketches 6s. Nisbet. 1843. 

Swartz, Key. C. F. Life and Correspond- 
ence of ... 168. Hatchard. 1839. 

Swartz, Bev. C. F., Life of 28. 6d. Seeley. 1855. 

Quicker, Miss. South Indian Missionary 

Sketches 68. Nisbet. 1848. 

Wilson, Mrs., Memoirs of. By Dr. 

Wilson 68. Hamilton. 1858. 
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Missions in Ceylon, Bubicah, and Ghika. 

Abeel, Bey. D. Journal of a Besidenoe in 

China 6s. Trubner. 1835. 

BailUe, Bev. J. Incidents of Missions 

among the Karens 5s. Seeley. 18B1. 

£arrow, G. Ceylon, Past and Present ... 6s. Murray. 1860. 

Buddhism in Ceylon. By 'Rev. S. H4rdy 78.6d. Williams. 1860. 

Caddell, C. C. Missions in Japan 2b. 6d. Burnes. 1856. 

China, History of, Ancient and Modem... 2s. 9d. Moffat. 1859. 

China and its People. By a Missionary's 

Wife 2s. 6d. Nisbet. 1862. 

China. Twelye Years with the People ... 10s. 6d. Hamilton. 1860. 

China : its People, History, Courts 28. Bel. Tract Soc. I860. 

Dyer, Bey. S., Memoirs of. By Bey. £. 

Dayies 46. Snow. 1346. 

Edkins, Bey. J. The Beligious Condition 

of the Chinese 28. 6d. Boutledge. 1859. 

Gillespie, Bey. W. TheLand of Sinim... Ss. 6d. Simpkin. 1854. 

Gutzlaff, Bey. C. China Opened 248. Smith and Elder. 1888. 

„ „ Lifeof Taou-Kwang... 10s. „ 1852. 

„ „ Voyages along the 

Coast of China ..*. 2s. Ward and Lock. 1839. 

Judson, Bey. D. Incidents in his Mis- 
sionary Life 28. I^elson. 1852. 

Judson, Bey. D. Memoir of his Life, by 

Wayland 12s. Nisbet. 1853. 

Judson, Mrs., Life of, by W. Stuart ... 6s. Belfe. 1852. 

King and Lay's Tour in Japan 14s. Wiley. 1839. 

Malcolm, H. Trayels in the Burman 

Empire Is. 6d. Chambers. 1840. 

Malcolm, Bey. Howard. Trayels in South- 

Eastern Asia 16s, Bogue. 1809. 

Mason, Bey. F. Burmah and its People... 30s. Trilbner. 1862. 

„ Bey. Dr. The Karen Apostle ... Is. BeL Tract Soc. 1852. 

Medhurst, Bey. W. H. China: its State 

and Prospects 12s. Snow. 1840. 

Medhurst, Bey. W. H. Glances at the 

Interior 6s. 6d. Snow. 1850. 

Mackean, Bey. T. S., Memoirs of, by 

Miller 8s. Snow. 1847. 

Mihie, Bey. W. C. Life in China 2s. Boutledge. 1862. 

Missionary Beoords of China and Burmah, 

each 2s. Bel. Tract Soc. 1857. 

Morrison, Bey. Dr. Memoirs of his Life 24b. Longmans. 1839. 

Selkirk, Bey. J. Church of England Mis- 
sions in Ceylon 12s. Hatchard. 1844. 

Smith, Bishop. Missionary Tour in China 14b. Seeley. 1846. 

Tennent, Sir J. E. Histoiy of Christi- 
anity in Ceylon ... 14s. Murray. 185a 
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Voyage to Ceylon, with Notices of the 

Wealejan Miteion Is. Vason. 1864. 

Wylie^Mn. The Gospel in Burmah ... Ss. Dalton. 1$59. 

Missioini ZK THE Pacifcc. 

Anderson, KoIiib. The Hawaiian Islands 1868. 

Angas, G-. F. Sayage Life in Anstralia ... 24e. Smith and Elder. 1847. 
Barratt, Bey. Alfred. Life of Rey. J. Bumbj 8s. Mason. 1864. 
Bishop of New Zealand. Church Missions 6s. Seelej. 
Brown, T. B. New Zealand and its Abo- 
rigines 8s. Smith and Elder. 1865. 

Oro»s,Rey.J.,ofFiji,Memoirsof,byJ.Himt 2s. Mason. 1861. 
Dayis, Bey. B., Missionary in New Zealand, 

Memoir of Nisbet. 1865. 

£)|if>, Bpy. W. Polynesian Besearches. 

FonrYols. 14s. Bohn. 1843. 

Erskine, J. E. A Cruise among the Isles 

of the Pacific 16s. Murray. 1858. 

Farmer, Mrs. History of Tonga and the 

Friendly Isles 5s. Hamilton. 1855. 

Fiji and the Fijians. By Williams. Two 

Vols • 12s. Heylin. 1859. 

Gill, William. Gems from the Coral 

Islands. Two Vols 8b. 6d. Ward. 1855-6. 

Grey, Sir George. Polynesian Mythology lOs. 6d. Murray. 1855. 

Hill, S. S. Travels in the Sandwich lelands 108.6d. Chapman &Hsll. 1856. 

Hunt, Rey. J.,of Fiji, Memoirs of, by J. Rowe Is. 6d. Hamilton. 1861. 
Lawry, Rey. W. Friendly and Fiji Islands. 

Two Vols 7b. 6d. Mason. 1850-2. 

Leigh, Rey. S. Australia and New Zealand 48. Nicholson. 1855. 
„ Missionary to New Zea- 
land, Memoir of 6s. Heylin. 1855. 

Lundie, G. Life in Samoa 48. 6d. Hamilton. 1845. 

Majoribanks, Alex. Trayels in New Zealand 48. 6d. Smith and Elder. 1847. 
Marsden, Rev. S., of Parramatta, Life and 

Labours of Ss. Rel. Tract. Soc. 1855. 

Missionary Records of Sandwich Islands... Is. 6d. Rel. Tract Soc. 1857. 

New Zealand and the Aborigines lOs. 6d. Newby. 1848. 

Night of Toil. Missions in the South Seas 4s. Hatchards. 1856. 

Seemann,B. AMission to the Fijian Group 14b. Macmillan. 1862. 
Shortland, E. Tradition of the New Zea- 

landers 7s. 6d. Longmans. 1857. 

Shortland, E. Southern Districts of New 

Zealand 10s. 6d. Longmans. 1851. 

South Sea Islanders. A Tale 5s. 6d. Houlston. 1841. 

Thomson, A. S. Story of New Zealand. 

Two Vols 246. Murray. 1859. 

Tucker, Miss. Southern Cross. The Gospel 

in New Zealand ..« ... Ss. 6d. Nisbet. 1858. 
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Waterhonse, Jos. Vah-Ta-Ah, the Fijian 

■t f UlUtrBB ,,, ««( (a« ,a, ,,, ,,, ,,, 

Waterbouse, Jos. Figi, The King and the 

ir60pl6 Ox ... .,. •,. ,. 

West, Bey. Thomas. Ten Yean in South 
Central Polynesia 

WUks, Mark. The French in Tahiti ... 

Williams, Bev. John. Missionary Enter- 
prise in the South Seas ... 

Yates, W. Account of New Zealand 



I • • •• • 



2s. Hamilton. 1857. 
Ss. Mason. 1864. 



12s. 
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1865. 



Is. 6d. Snow. 1846. 

2s. 6d. Snow. 1847. 
10s. 6d. Seeley. 1835. 



Young, Bey. B. The Southern World ... 6s. 6d. Hamilton. 1855. 



Atlabbs. 



... ••• 



Missionary Atlas, by Wyld 
Church Missionary Society Atlas 

Moray ian Missionary Atlas 

Missionary Map 

Missionary Map, Small, Illustrated... 



• • • » • • 



140. Wyld. 1840. 

5s. Seeley. 1862. 

5s. Nisbet. 

14s. Seeley. 

2d. Nisbet. 



MiSSIONABX PeSIODIOALS, with the AdDSSBB or THE LONSOK 

PUBLISHSBB. 



... ... 



... ... 



... ... .•. ... 



... ... 



... ... 



... •»• ... ... 



... ... 



Baptist Beporter 
Book and its Mission... 

Church Missionary Intelligencer 

Church Missionary Juyeniie Instructor ... 

Church Missionary Gleaner 

Church Missionary Becord 

Christian Work . . . 

Christian Pioneer 

Children's Jewish Adyocate 

Colonial Church Chronicle 

Coral Missionary Magazine 

GK)8pel Missionary Magazine 

Jewish Herald 

Jewish Intelligencer ... 
Juyeniie Missionary Magazine... 
Mission Field ... 
Missionary Herald 
Missionary Magazine 
Missionary Notices . 
Missionary Pictures. Two Parts. Twenty 
Plates in each... 



••• ... 



... ... 



... ... 



... ** • 



... ... 



... ... 



... •«« ... ... 



... ... ... 



... ... ... ... 



... ... 
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Missionary Times 
Presbyterian Missionary Beoord 
Wesley an Missionary Notioes ... 



... ... ... .. . 



... ... 



... ••. 
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>oath-Central Polynesia. Being Reminiscences of a Personal 

Mission to the Friendly Islands and their Dependencies. By the Key. 

Thomas Wbbt. Syo., 12jr. cloth. 
Taith and Victory. A Story of the Progress of Christianity 

in Bengal By the late Mrs. Mfllenb, of the London Mission in 

Calcatta. Crown 8to., 4«. 6d. cloth, 
kioming on the Mountains; or, Woman and her Saviour in 

Persia. By the Author of " Dr. Grant and the Mountain Nestorians.** 

Post 8to., '5#. doth, 
['me Yoke-fellows in the Mission-field. The Life and Labours 

of the Rer. John Anderson and the Bey. Bohert Johnston, traced 

in the Bise and Development of the Madras Free Church Mission. 

By the Bey. JoHir Bbaidwood, M.A. Pont Svo., 7». 6d. cloth. 
Memorials of John Bo wen, LL.D., late Bishop of Sierra 

Leone. Compiled firom his Letters and Journals, by his Sisteb. Post 

8yo., 9s cloth. 
Civilizing Mountain Men ; or. Sketches of Missionary "Work 

among the Karens. By Mrs. Mason, of Burmah. Edited by L. N. B., 

Author of " The Book and its Story." Fcap., 5*. cloth. 
L Memoir of the late Rev. Robert Nesbit, Mis.sionary of the 

Free Church of Scotland at Bombay. By the Bey. J. Mubbat 

Mitchell. Crown 8vo., 6*. cloth. 
lie Basutos ; or. Twenty-three Years in South Africa. By 

the Rey. £. Casalis, late Misftioniiry Director of the Paris £yan- 

gelical Mission House. Post 8yo , 6«. cloth. 
(femoir of the Life and Brief Ministry of the Rov. David 

Sandeman, Missionary in China. By the Key. Andbew A. Bonab. 

Crown 8yo., 6*. cloth. 
?he Rainbow in the North: A Short Account of the First 

Establishment of Christianity in Rupert's Land by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. By Miss Tuckbb. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8yo., 
. St. 6d. cloth, 
^bbeokuta ; or. Sunrise within the Tropics : An Outline of 

the Origin and Progress of the Yoruba Mission. By the same Author. 

Fcap. 8yo., 3«. 6d. cloth, 
[lie Briar and Myrtle ; or, Heathenism and Christianity 

Illustrated in the History of Mary. By the same Author. Fcap., 2«. 6^. 

doth. 

The Southern Cross and the Southern Crown ; or. The Gospel in 
New Zealand. By thel^same Author. Fcap. 8yo., Ss. 6d. cloth. 

V. Memoir of the Rev. J. J. Weitbrecht, late Missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society in Bengal. Compiled by his Widow from 
his Jounuds and Letters. With a Preface by the Bey. H. Yenk, M.A. 
C^wn Syo., 7«. 6d, 

Iiondon : Jamxs Nismrr and Co.« 21, BeirTiet%-i.Vxei^ (^ ^^. 



WORKS PUBLISHED BY THE COMMITTEE OF 
THE HOME AND COLONIAL SCHOOL SOCIETY. 

DiPOfiiTOBY, 850, G&at'b Inn-boad (W.C.)9 Abjoinino thb iKSTETunoir. 
Groombbidob jlkd Sons, Fatbbko6tbb-bow (E.C.). 

Hints on School Building, on the Management of Schools, and 

on their SuperintenHenoe by Committees, PatroM, and Yisitors, with 

an Appendix of Plans, &o. Sixth Edition, prioe 2«. 6d, 
An Extract from this Work, relating to School Buildings only, 

price 3d, 
A Manual of Elementary Instruction for Infant Schools and 

Prirate Tuition. YoL I., 3«., and Vol. II., Bs. 6d. cloth boards. 
Religious Instruction, in a Graduated Series of Lessons for 

Young Children^ Fourth Edition. Parts I, and IL, 8«.each, cloth boards. 
Practical Remarks on In&nt Education. For the Use of 

Schools and Private Families. By the Betr. Dr. and Miss Mato. Fifth 

Edition, price 1«. 6(2., cloth boards. 
A Selection of Hymns and Poetry, for the Use of Schools and 

Nurseries. Seventh Edition, price 2». 6d., cloth boards. 
One Hundred Tunes adaptea to the above. By Chables H. 

Pubday. Seventh Edition, prioe 2*. sewed, cloth 29. 6d, 
Information on Common Objects for the Use of Schools. Fifth 

Edition, price 2s. 6d. 
A Manual of Domestic Economy, with Hints on Surgery and 

Domestic Medicine, for the Use of Teachers, Schools, and Families. 

Eighth Edition, enlarged, price Is. 6d, 

The Log Book, ruled, with Instructions for Use. Price 4:8. 
A Manual of School Drill for the Use of Teachers. Compiled 

for the Society Price 2s. 6d. 
Sketches of Lessons on the Sabbath. By E. Coghlan, Master 

of tfie Juvenile School. Price 3d. With a " Wednesday Afternoon at 

the Home and Colonial Schools," prioe 4d. 
Arrangement of Texts, for the Use of Schools and Families. 

By Miss Mato. Price Id. 
Tables of the Geography of Great Britain and Ireland, for the 

Use of Schools and Families, Fourth Edition, price 9d. 
Papers given to Students on their Entrance. Price 6d. 
Hints to Parents, large type, for distribution. 4s. per 100. 
What is the Cause 1 An Address to Parents on the Manage- 
ment of their Children at Home. Price 3s. per 100. 

BY MISS MAYO. 
Lessons on the Miracles of our Blessed Lord. Price 3s. 6c?. 
Lessons on Objects, as given to Children between the Ages of 

Six and Eight, in a Pestalozzian School at Cheam. Seyenteenth 

Edition. Price 3*. 6d , cloth boards. 
Lessons on Shells, as given to Childrei between the Ages of 

Eight and Ten. Third Edition. 3s. Qd. cloth boards. Illustrated by 

Ten Engravings. 

A Catalogue of Books, Prints, and School Apparatus generally, may be 
bad on application. This Catalogue contains a list of Apparatus recom- 
mended on opening eitliex asi ixkSB^Xi ox ^\»^\i^%^V<MU 



